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X|NTR0D1)CTI0N . 

There is. a widespread feeling of renewed' vitality in language 

* teaching and bilingual' education today, largely inspired by new dis- 
coveries in the language classro^om, new insights f rqip'- reeearch, and 
new trends in educational' policy that have been accumulating rapidly 

' over the last decade. Whether we are undergoing a "revolution, 
or are simply experiencin Jhat. inevitable spurt of -growth air ac- 
tive disciplines undergo re^fiirly, there is no doubt that significant 
chancres in the field are iWnent.- It seems timely and necessary, 
therefore, to bring together tjie new discoveries, insights, techniques, 
and pQlicies that are contributing to "^w directions^ in second lan- 
guage learning, teaching, and^bilingual education. The 1975 -iJl^bUJ. 

■ Convention provided an inte/<i|kjonarforum for the' presentation and 
di^ssion 6f these new' trends; this volume ia an attempt -.to capture 

their essence. .• ' ii. >> 

it may be presumptuous. to attemt)t to extract the "major theme 
running through a collection of articles on topics "^is diverse; as non- 
verbal communication and teaching the passive voice. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible not to notice that every suggestion, insight,;ior ap- 
proach presented in this volume is inspired by a fresh look at the 
coutributions of the learner to the learning process— he it an apprecia- 
tion for the complexities of the human mind, a respect for the partic- 
^ ular needs and feelings of individuals, or a' sensitivity to the variety 
of sociarfactbi-s-that may influence learning outcomes. For example,, 
. experienced language teachers know that real communication is ex-^ 
tremely difficult to bring about in a- language classroom.- it is easy to 

• ask artificial quest-ions such as ' ' What am I doiiig 1 ' ' and to tram stu- 
dents to respond to them. However; it has taken extreme sensitivity, to 
create situations in the classroofn that guarantee spoufaneous com- 

^ munication among students and teachers. The sections, on Human 
Relations, Affect, and Communicative Competence" and General 
ESOL Teaching Technfques"' dffer a variety of simple techniques to 

■ accomplish this difficult task. The section on "NonverbaVCommu- 
nication" highlights the important, yet rarely mentioned, other halt 
of the communication pfocess— the gestures and other unspoken mes- 
sages that mean So much; At the other end of the spectrum, the sec- 

. tion on ".Secon,d Language Acquisition" presents the results of a 
close examination of the developing speech of both children aiid adult 
lan-uage learners from , different/ language bfickgrounds. Common 
sequences of acquisition for certain grammatical structures were dis- 
covered, suggesting that both children and '.adults use certain learn-^ 

■ ing strategies which have their base in innate cognitive mechamsms 
These findings, together with, error analyses, also indicate that adu't 
second language learners still have access to those cogmtive strate- 
gies that have proven so„ successful for, young second language learn,- 

^ 5rs. Other investigations of student-teacher behaviors presented in 

RIC • • • V " 10 ■ 



the section on Research on Teacher /Behavior and Curriculum^' ' 

• have resulted in a more meaningful itnpUmehtation of the listening- 
before-speaking principle, ill well- as^ guidelines for more sensitive ' 

^ wrrection techniques. Regional Diafectl in Bilingual Education and a 
ESOL'' presents analyses of 4he speech varieties and the^ language^ 
environments of different groups of second, language learners. ThesQ ; 
analyses show that a selectioxi process, 'controlled ^by • the learner;^^ 

; ratheri than; the teacher, determines wljich target language dialect 
will be, learned. Peer group dialect, the dynamics of languagtr§ in . 
contact, as well as social mobility, .significantly ijifluence the shape • 
of the target Janguage produced by learnets. - . ' 

In reading through this volume, it is obvious that , while the au- - 
thors draw on the insights offered by the major disciplines of psy- 
chology, linguistics, anthropology^ and sociology, these are subordi- ' 
nate to insights gained by direct -observation of, interaction with, 
and concern for language learners in diverse setting^. For example, 
various micro-analyses pf both reading and A^riting styles of univer- 
sity ESOL students, • presented in* **Teaching Reading Skills" and 
Teaching Writing. Skills," suggest new teaching techniques spe- 
cifically tailored to these students. Lrijcewise, difficulties encountered 
by second language learners motivate the presentation of certain 
oddities" of the English language and corresponding teaching tech- 
niques (i^ Teaching Specific Aspects of English"). The two articles 
on ^^New Developments in Testing" refine existing psychometric pro- 

-cedures such as the semantic differentfal and cloze techniques, tind 
tailpr them to the needs, o£\ESOL and bilingual students. Finally, 

Igeneral policy statements at the beginriing of this volume, as well 
as the suggests guidelinesv-f 01* bilin^ (^'Bilin- 
gual Education: Issues in Prograjn Planning"), reflect a deep con- 
cern for the needs of students whose native languages and cultures 
are not English or **Anglo," a concern which transcends potentially 
divisive theoretical or political issues in the field. \ ' 

The new directions presented in- this volume encompass both gen- 
eral theoretical'^ guidelines and specific teaching techniques^ — the first 
half of this book focusses on general guidelines and research on 
language l?3arning and bilingual education, while the s^econd half em-^ ; 
phasizes classroom techniq'ues written by 'teachers for teachers. It 

• is extremely encouraging that the tefjching techniques, most ot which " 
resulted ^frofh many years of classroom experience, are strongly sup- 
ported by the research findings on the language learning process. , 
This complenientarity of the new directions in theory and practice 
attests to the reality of a new era in the education of children and • 
adults who are learning^ English as a. second language. 



Marina K. Burt arid Heidi C. Dulay 
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The Compatibility of TESOL and Bilingual Education* 

men I was asked to speak at this Convention and-learned that my 
paper would bo part of a -dialogue" with Albar Pena I was del^hted 
and encouraged I have known Dr Pena since he first l^-^^l^l'^' 
ington, to head the Bivisiou of Bdmgual Education and 
Ment that this "dialogue" wiir be an exchange of f-^.X'^^^'^JZt 
■friends and colleagues, with a view to reaching a Productiv^e «ta ^ment 
. "With the recent resurgence of governmental interest and actrnty in 
bilingual education, both in legislation, court actions, and ev«n AN hite 
House Conferences, the following question is often asked. . Do.s 
TESOL have a role in bilingual education? My immediate answer o 
that question is^ Yes, of course! TESOL has ^l^^ays had^a role n 
bilin-ual education, whether by "TIESOL" we mean f-^^ply ^ths .field 
o Sing English' to spe\kors of o'ther languages, or tbe profess^ona 
or£?anization from whoseVam^ the acronym 

voH-es, almost by definitiol bilingual education-certain^ o^e part 
of .bilingual education, and\i very important part, at tha • _We^are 
after afl, -Teachers of Speakers of Other Languages Th"«. 
Se verv name of the association there is recogmtion of the fact that 
^^rrSe at least Uoo languages involved, ^^^eed some peop^^^^^^^^^ 
si'der TESOL and hilinguc.li^m io be ^^'^^^^^ 
Finocchiaro (1971 '3) begins one of her ar icles in -mT|i.OL 
Ouarterlv by identifying what she considers to - be the two desirea 
ter^ a obiectives of most TESOL courses-^bilingualism and bi- 
'cnlSi^m Tlnis, to ^larv Fii^occhiaro and other leaders in the field 
Tf ESOrbilingualism is one/ of .the two ^ma^or ' termmal behaviors 
fVinf "RvSOti teachers strive to produce m their students. • 
tI Biingl'a^^^^^^ defines bilingual :education as follows: 

bilingual education involves the use of two languages, °^\°f '"^'■^Ij • 
- Tnphasis supplifd), as a n.edium of '-t™^^-"-/^^^, '«"7,f ^ 

^ are used for the..sa>ne student population-not as an isolated effort but as a . 
• 5 cotinent of . a ^.rogran. en.bracing a total eurnculum. (Cranston . ^ 

' _ 1974:38) , . \ ^ 

It is clear that TESOL and bilingual e,ducation cannot be sepa 
ratpcl : as Bernard Spolsky has said, 

anv bilingual education progia... in the United ^States .must include an 
effcctfve BSOL c6n.ponent, and any ESOL program that .gnores the ehddren s 
first language is likely to be ineffective. (1970 : 327) 
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ESOL provides a strategy, JSpolsky contends^ for the teaching of stan^ 
dard English to children, for whom there is a lang^iage barrier to 
education. Bilingual education encourages the provision of a transi- 
tional or maintained education in the child's language. Now, transi- 
tional education .introduces . . some degree of training in the native 
lariguage(s) .. . . into the early grades in the. hope of reducing the 
childreii's sense of alienation in an English-speaking world. (How- 
ever,) its^oals go no further than to produce what is called 'transi- 
tional bilingual] sm,' a step on the way to integration into, the English- 
' speaking world ... it is hardly less discriminatory than earli^ 
(assimilation) policies, since it does. not provide for advanced training 
in (the native language) and does not give communities any hope of 
continuing to exist as ethnic identities within our country." (Haugen 
1974:36). Maintained education, on the other hand, encourages the 
maintenance of the mother tongue; and language maintenance, in fact, 
has never been discouraged by specialists in the field of English as a 
second language. Instead, it is the thesis of this paper that TESOL 
and bilingtial education, although not absolutely synonymous, are 
certainly and thoroughly compatible. 

However, there is an unfortunate polarization which seems to be 
developing between teachers of English to speakers of other languages 
and their, bilingual education colleagues. As Bernard Spolsky has ex- 
plained it to me, the argument goes something like this f A particular 
ethnic group will say, 

'•In the beginning you did nothing for us. First, there was the 
.Direct Method, and that prohibited the use of the native lan- 
guage. You ignored us and our language. And then, seeing 
that people didn 't know English, you decided that you have to 

• teach them properly. And the method of teaching them En- 
glish was called TESOL. It is a m.ethod aj\d\t comes out of 
Washington; D.C., and^it 'a linguistics. Then there needs to be 
an advance over that because that ignores the students! native 
language, and so *the next stage is bilingual education, and 
that's awo^/ier method that comes out of somewhere else, 
maybe Miami, ot Texas. Then there's an even higher stage,' 
and that's bicultural education. One begins to wonder what 
the next 'method' is, and learns that next in the sequence is 
bilingual/bicultural education, and that that is the new 
'method,' which is going to supphint that which came before 
and which in turn supplanted what came before that, and so ' / 
on, ad infinitum. TESOL, in that progression, is the thing 
that preceded bilingual e^iucation; it is now out of date, and ^ 

' has to be replac^d.o" 
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The sad part about all this is that such misconceptions have been 
•perpetuated in some supposedly scholarly " publications. For ex- 
ample,:take the following: ^^ . . any method of teaching a second ' 
language that stresses only skills, e.g. the Teaching of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL), is not going to produce a 
bicultural individual. ' V (Ulibra'ri 1968:231, emphasis added) Or the 
foUoAvifig: . . when the TliSOh movement CBjme into prominence, 
many people were hopeful that this would alleviate the problem(s) 
of underachievement . : (Ulibarri 1968:243-44, emphasis- added). 
What is not understood is that TESOL Wnot a method, nor a move- 
ment. It \^ either the field; or the' professional or^amea^ioti, both of 
which are in a state of dynamic, relevant, ever-changing development. 

^. These arguments from false assumptions, this penchant for stereo- 
type, are simply reflections of an immature search for panaceas and 
easy solutions to deep social and educational problems. There is, of 
course, • something; ar«/icmi in this '^freezing" of /'.methods'' or 

movements in an attempt to understand history. 'Th^ freezing 
procedure is sbmething like taking-a single frame of a movie film and 
studying it. It gives a photograph, with all the virtues and weaknesses 
of a photograph, as a rejpresentative of changing and developing insti- 
tutions or organisms. We try to make our subject manageable, but 
we have to buy manageability at the cost of losing complete realism. 

People who try to ''freeze" history and argue from stereotypes, 
act as though TESOt has been asleep, like Eip Van Winkle, for the 
past thirty-five years. They are wrong! They are engaging m a not- 
so-subtle form of .bigotry. As someone once- said, those who fan the 
flames of bigotry* are building a fire under their own house. Their 
arguments are simplistic;' confusing, abysmally -ignorant, pernitjious, 
malicious, insidious, and mischievous. They create a divisiveness 
that does not help any of us. '.TESOL is bad. Bilingualism is good.' 
But all this depends on how we understand these terms, and how we 
define them. A very solid professional colleague in ESOL and bilingual 
education was quoted not too long ago in a Canadian newspaper as 
saying that "Bilingualism is a danger." What this person meant, of 
'coursd, was that forcing all Frenclvrpeakers in. Canada to learn En- 
<^Ush, presented .the danger of subordinating the mother tongue, caus- 
fng assimilation, and eventually eradicating French, mat his colleague 
was advocating was the subordination of English to the position of a 
* second iuG'., secondary) language^ and the maintenance of French as 
the Im^any, or . dominant language. Yet, in'lhe U-.S., the statement 
that'' 'bilingualism is dangerous" would be taken* to mean the exact 
oppositd: i.e., that native language maintenance is not, a. good, thing. 
Thus, iflwe are not careful of our defini'tions, and of the sociocultural 
settings in which we cast them, 6veVything we believe in and agr«e 
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about, may turn out to be ^^bad.'^ We must keep our own lines 
straight and keep the people who make our laws, implement them, and 
interpret them, straight in ^/leir. thinking. 

I should . like to dispel some of the misconceptions that may be 
contributing to the polarization about which I have been speaking. 
First, we must not lose sight of the factithat among the main char- 
acteristics of the teaching of English as a s^econd language in the United 
States, has been the fact that this field has from its inception been in- 
extricably intertwined with the field of linguistics. It is natural, there- 
fore-,rrthat following our colleagues, the linguists, we in the field of. 
English as a second language have placed great importance on the 
priihacy of language — and of spoken language at that! However, it 
must be remembered that the first linguists were also anthropologists 
and that by definition (or rather, by profession) were also interested in 
the culture of any language that they might be studying. Further,, the 
linguists contributed to our view of language their scientific attitude 
which insisted upon the objective observation of facts and began with 
the dispelling of myths, misconceptions, and prejudices about language 
which had' often been used by ins'ecure people, who were in important 
/positions, to assert their superiority over those' less, fortunate than 
themselves. These self-styled s^hamans used inaccurate information 
about the nature of language as a ^weapon for discrimination against, 
their fellow^^human beings. What is most unfortunate is that these 
human beings were often defenseless young children. The linguists, on 
the other hand, felt that all languages were worthy of study in and of 
themselves,. and that each language was vSpecifically well suited to carry^ 
on thd business of the culture whose vehicle of communication it was. 

Among the most important contributions that linguistics has made 
to the teaching of English as a second language is the concept of 
contrastive analysis, and we must emphasize here- that the linguists 
and those who follow them insisted upot^ both a contrastive lingtiistic 
analysis and a contrastive cultural analysis of source and target lan- 
guages and cultures. 

TESOL, the field and the organization, is founded upon the 
philosophy of language teaching enunciated long ago by Charles C. 
Fries. It is^dcsigned to break the shackles of monolingualism and 
bring about mutual respect and understanding among people of diverse , 
lirfguistic and cultural backgrounds. As far ba.ck as 1955, Fries wrote 

... the fundamental purpose . . . of .lnnj?uagc tcaeliing is to achieve an 
u^iderstanding, as eoniplote «ns possible, between people of dilTerent linguistic 
b'ackgronnds. (p. 10) . . . To deal witli the culture and life of a people is 
not juit an adjunct . . . but an essential feature at every stage of language 
learning. i(p, 14, emphasis added) . . 

In view of statements mad6 by Fries, one of the acknowledged 
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If^aders of the field of TESOL, it is somewhat surprising to hear people 
who should know better, accuse teachers of English as a second Ian- ^ 
''uage of "linguistic imperialism" and "cultural aggressiveness. 
These accusations are simply not well-founded. Taking the lead from 
the linguists, teachers of English as a second language have always ^ 
held an "additive" rather than a "replacive" philosophy when they 
have taught standard English as a second lang-uage or second dialiect. 
(See Robinett 1972: 204) That is, they have attempted to add a new 
varietv of language to a student's repertSire rather thait to-eradicate, 
or replace one which he or she already possesses. ESOL teachers 
have hoped to impai-t to their students the abihty to switch codes 
instinctivelv so as to use that language or that dialect which is most 
'appropriate and which evokes the greatest amount of Qooperation and 
the least amount of resistance in any given situation. From- the stand- 
point of culture, this philosophy, views differing cultures as comple- 
mentary rather than contradict onj ways of organizing the social 

world. . . 

A majoritv of teachers of English as a second language have been, 
arid stiUare, "bilingual and bicultural individuals themselves. A large, 
number of them have been Fulbrig-ht scholars. whose success depended 
on svmpathv for, empathv with", and a knowledge of, the language and 
culture of tiie country to which they were sent to teach. . Fulbrighters 
who did not beheve that thev had as much to learn from the people ot 
the host countrv as thev had- to teach, were nOt worth their salt, and 
frequentlv failed in their assignments. The truly successful Ful- 
brighters were those who really believed that they were embarking 
on a recwrocahl^ei^ce mutual, educational exchange experience. And, 
all the while, we were teaching ESL to large' numbers of foreign stu- 
' dents on American university campuses, often ridiculed by our col- 
leao-ues in other departments because we felt it was as important to 
know other people's languages and cultures as it, was for them to learn 
about ours. T am convihced that it is these early leaders :.i EbL who 
made such a great contribution to the exploding of. the "melting pot 
mvth and the -replacing of it by the idea of cultural plurahsna. Oer- 
ta'inlv a profession which has had 'such leaders as Charles C. Fries and 
'Mmt Finocchiaro cannot be accused of. trying to impose linguistic 
and cultural patterns of any one group upon any other. Teachers ot 
English as a second language have ahoays recognized the dual lan- 
ffuage and dual cultural basis of. bilingualism! 

. ■ Yet, these same teachers have- also been .accused of going about 
their work in a mechanical and unfeeling manner. Th,ey are accused 
of overemphasizing drills, mimicry, and memorization to the deuigra. 
tion of .cultural, Uterary, and humanistic aspects of the language they 
were teaching, or to the exclusion of considerations of Student motiva- 
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tion and aptitu^de. One such accusation goes as follows: **The sole 
objective of En^glish as a second language is to make non-English 
speakers more dpmpetent in English.'' (Cranston 1974: 59, emphasis 
supplied) This criticism, too, is unfair, and ill-found.ed. The passage 
from Fries Avhich I quoted a moment ago betirs repetition: Remember, 
he said that ^^ . . . the culture and the life of a people is not 'just an 
adjunct . . . but ai* essential feature at every stage of language learn- 
ing.'' (Fries 1955: 14) . W also rejmember that another leader 

of the TESOL field, Robert Lado, wrote a book caWed Linguistics 
Across Cultures, published in 1957, in whicli he advocated linguistic 
as well as cultural itontrastiye analyses. As Fries sdid in the Fore- 
wx^rd to Lado's book: - 

His comparisons demanded more and more complete descriptions, including 
not only - the narrowly linguistic features but a wide selection qf the social- 
cultural (emphasis supplied) fei^un»s in which the languages operated. He 
found similar ^blind spots' thatXmust be overcome if sound intercultural 
understanding (italics mine) was lo be achieved — the fundamental objective 
of all language teaehiog^(p. v^/ , ^ 

^Another acknowledged leader of TESOL, Albert H. Marckwardt, says : 

It may be reasonably maintained that contrastive cultural analyses .are 
equally important in terms of the aims of language study . . (1961 : 153) 

Clifford Prator, Robert Kaplan, and othqr leaders in the field have 
repeatedly affirmed the importance of cultural aspects in the language 
teaching curriculum. 

I believe that people who make unfounded accusatioiis against the; 
TESOL profession have not read any of C. C. Fries' writings, or 
Mary Finocchiaro 's, or those of any of our ; other - acknowledged 
leaders, and do not know the first thing about TESOL. 

I must confess that I have found it very difficult to understand 
the source of these accusations and the rationale behind them. A 
possible explanation has been, provided by Heidi Dulay and Marina 
JBurt. It seems that, somewhere iji the development of TESOL as a 
field and as an organization, it Jias become associated with ''c6m- 
pen«atory'' rather than with ''quality education.'' H^his association 
is, in turn, related to specific pieces of Federal legislation such as 
Title I of the ESEA and the Head Start Program. As Bruce Fraser 
has said in another context, ' 

*^any of (these) programs contained^ a language intervention component 
designed to 'improve' the language of the children in the program — to im- 
prove the language so that the children could eventually ac^qnire the language 
of the educated white middle class — Standard English. It was psychologists 
such as Bereiter and Englemann who argiipd that inany Qninority children 
. . had an inferior, defieienl;^ language, and thus needed special cgmpen- 
^atory education/' (Fraser 1974 ; 94, emphasis added) 



E. AUtis • • 

We in TESOL, on the other hand, have spent a good part of our . 
lives, our entire careers, in fact, in trying to convince the public that 
the children we wish to teach are wo<. backward, not mentally interior, 
nor stupid— they are simply speakers of. other languages. 

As William' Labov (1970) has written regarding the genetic in- 
eriority and verbal deprivation theory: "That educational psy- 
chology-should be strongly influenced by a theory so false to the facts 
of lan^-uageMs unfortunate; but that children should be the victims 
~ of this ignorance is intolerable." He condemns this view as "bad 
^'observation, bad theory, and bad practice." (p. 34) At the 20th 
' Georgetown University Round Table in 1969, 1 believe we succeeded m 
exposing these theories. But perhaps this is where T made my mistake. • 
I assumed the job was finished. This is probably why I could not 
understand how anybody could possibly associate TES0L with com- 
. pensatory education. TESOL has steadfastly rejected the notion tliat 
Tion-En^'-lish-speaking children were culturally disadvantaged. -\\e 
have sp"ecificallv reiec/«/ the theory that these children are victims of. 
• " inferior culture, or inferior socialization by inadequate parents, or a/ 
stifling of cognitive stimulation in the preschool years, or an inferior 
intellectual endowment. AVe have opposed the isolation of these ehil- 
■ dren in special classes for the socially and emotionally disturbed. 
We have insisted that teachers must be educated, rather than merely . 
trained, to re.spect the potential strengths of the linguistically different 
rather than be armed by a set of mythologies, masquerading «s 
theories of social science, which only discourage the youth of ethnic 
minorities from investing 'in education. AYe have insisted that ESOL 
is not svnonvmous with ".remedial English" or "remedial reading," 
'■ but consists" of a higlilv speciaUzed form of English mstriiction. 
(Caution : As historian, I note a parallel development of false accusa- 
tions and attacks being levied againsf bilingual education.) 

There mav, indeed, he a handful' of people who teach ESQL and 
who are in fact perpeti'ating the kind of abuses of which the whole 
■ profession has been'accused. , There are some who would reduce the 
training of teachers to tl,\* development of teaching skills used m a 
replicative sense; Bttt, these people are not the qualified, educated, 
experienced, and dedicated 'TE-SOJ. experts whom the profession rec- 
ognizes as leaders in the field. -AYe have insisted that to be a qualified 
rnemb^r of the TESOL profession requires a considerable amount of , 
rigoroijs. (ind^ highly specialized preparation. , ■ ' • 

In i^f'ay of 1970 a conference was held during which a statement 
of qualifications and guidelines for preparation of teachers- of English 
• to speakers of other languages was developed. Eight broad guidehnes 
vi^vQ adopted regarding the minimum requirements in the preparation 
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of a specialist in TESL/TEFL. Among these eight, three in par- 
ticular are lelevant to the matter at hand : 

1. (The teacher of English as a second language should) have personal 
'qwalities which contribute to his/Iicr success as a classroom teacher, in- 
sure undei-standiiig and respect for students and their cultural setting, and ' 

' make the teacher a perceptive and involved membcr'of his/her community. 

3. (The teacher of Enj^lish as a second language should) have had the expe- 
rience of learning another language and acquiring a knowledge of its strue- 
. ture; and . have a conscious perception of another cultural system; If 
possible, the language and cultural system should be related to that of the ' 
population with which he/she is to work. 
, 8. (The teacher of Englisli^as a second language should) have a sophisticated 
understanding of the f:ictprs wliieh contribute to the life styles of various 
peoples, and Avhich determine both their uniqueness and their inter- 
relationships in a pluralistic society. (Statement of qualifications, 1975: 
73) 

The preface to these guidelines, writtfen by Albert JI. Marckwardt, 
states that "they were not specifically designed for teachers in bi- 
lingual schools, but admits that they would clearly have many elements 
in common with the preparation^of such teachers. ((7/. Statement of 
qualifications, p. 72. )v What wc are saying as that TESOL and bi- 
lingual education are inextricably intertwined. They are mutually 
supportive and natural allies. The TESOL guidelines demonstrate 
lhat the field of English as a second language and bilingual and bicul- 
tui-al^education are thoroughly compatible. Lideed, I believe we can 
all agree tfet^n^prlish as a second language is an essential component 
of any good biliri>ual^cducation program. The mother language and 
culture' are equally essential^^nd I believe we can all agree that it is 
better to teach children to read^^nd, write in their native languages 
before introducing them to the second lan^iage, and th,at instruction 
and literacy in the home language is an effeclive-nieans for teaching 
''children both subject matter-ancl-content and EnglisliT^-^beUeve we 
can also agree that teacher education is in tlie'heart of the matterTand 
that many, maay more opportunities for- teacher education, as well 
as (education for teacher trainers, is the primia desideratum for TESOL 
and bilingual education. 

What we need is more cooperation between, and a coalition of, 
teachers of English as a second language and specialists in bilingual 
education who would work together toward a common purpose, ^nd 
that purpose is to Jielp thfousaiids of children throughout the United 
States to roach theli' full potentlaUas citizens of our increasingly com- 
plex and troubled society. Such cooperation will contribute to the 
solution of oiir most pressing national problems— the problems of our 
poverty-stricken minorities; the crowded urban ghetto, the beleaguered 
ethnic barrio, the alienated immigrant, colony, and' the isolated Indian 
reservation. No less pressing is the task of sensitizing the middle 
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class majority, to the valuable roles and the rights of "^i^^^^^^^^ 

our society. ' '■ "', '"t^^""" a \ 

There are those Avho are fearful that the Bihiigual Education Act 
has sounded the last note of dooin for TESOL. Some people find 
cause for despair in this prospect, while otliers may even rejoice m • 
it But if that goni? should sound, ask jaotfor wliom the bell tolls, tor 
it tolls for all of us. But there is no cause "for despair, for TESOL 
has never been stronger. It is strong because it has been relevant and 
responsive throughout its existence, as reflected in the development 
of its ''domains.'' TESOL, the field and the organization, has great 
vitality and a sense of youLliful idealism and social mission that 
distinguishes it from all other professional organizations. TESOL 
is built on an idea, based on a humanistic approach .toward removing 
the so-called ''curse of Babel/' Our abiding belief in cultural &nd 
linguistic pluralism and in equaUty of educational opportunity seems 
to unite us and to give us that sl^ecial excitement and relevance that 
no other organization or field has. 

The idea ot; multillngualism and multiculturahsm dates back much 

farther 'than the passage of tUe Bilingual Eclucation Act.of 1968: 
There is, in Genesis, an intrijjuing tale about the , origin ol' language diversity, 
well-known as the 'Tower oC Babel' story. We are told, in the King James 
Version, that 'the whole earth was of one language, and of one speech/ But. 
then pride fills the hearts of men, so thiit tb^y are misled into trying to 
build 'a citv and a tower, whose top may reapft unto heaven.' The Lord 
Jehovah uoincH down to earth and deeides to punish this presumption, per- . 
haps worried tliat men might usurp His omnipotence, for 'now nothing will 
be restrained from them, which they have imagined to do/ In His infinite^ 
wisdom He proceeds to 'confound their language, that they may not under- 
* stand one another's' speech.' They are no longer able to cooperate in the 
building of their tower, and are 'scattered abroad upon the face Of all the 
earth.' (Hangen 1974:33) , ^ 

I wish I were so eloquent as 'to have written that last passage. It 
' was written bv Einar-naugen, author of BiUnguaUsm in ihe Ainericas 
' and manv other works on the 'subject. Linguistic diversity, Haugen 
explains,* was a curse laid upon men for their sinful pride. But, he- 
continues : , 

Those of us who love languages and have devoted their lives to learning and 
teaching them, and , who find language a source of jiovel delights and subtle 
experience, find it hard to put ourselves in the right frame of mind to under- 
stand the conception of language, diversity as a curse. 

Haii5>l*n argues that biliiiguallsm offers the mp^t humane way^to bridge 
the c^ormtvunication gap and ^'mitigate tlia.ciir.se of BAJBEL/' . 

Langua^vis not a problem, Haugen says, unless it is used as a 
basis-for disoTrmination. Attempts at^'empving GocVs -"^^ curse'' have 
.'ranged from neiglvl^rly tolerance to. rigid isolation; from eager ac- 
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ceptance of a n ew language to TjrutrJ^sup^^sjijQi^ it&,_>speaker-s^ 
"""^Some^argue^Eat language differences stand In tlie way of progress 
and should be eliminated by a ruthless policy of assimilation; others 
wish to preserve language enclaves in the name of etimic variety and 
- - the sacredness of mother tongues. Some extremists, for example,. 
wotikVgo ais far as to advocate the abolition of English and the sub- 
stitution of some other language as the national language, of the U.S. 
• This would be like my advocating Greek as the national language. 
In fact, there was a time when Greek was proposed, as was Hebrew, 
to be the national language of this eonntfy ! 

William Gifford, the bitterly anti-American editor of the Quarterly 
Revietv, is authority for the story that at the close of the Revolution 
certain members af Congress proposed that the use of English 1^ 
formally prohibited in the' United States, and Hebrew substituted for 
it. Bristed. in his 'essay. The English Language in America, makes 
the proposed tongue Greek, and reports that the. change was rejected 
- on the ground that * it would be xnore convenient for us to keep the 
language as it is, than make the English speak Greek.' (Mencken 1937; 
79.) (Imagine v,hat would be happening today if I were speaking in 
Greek!) ' > ' : 

Haugen proposes two humanistic solutions to the curse of cBabel" 
by men of good will : w 

(1) deliberately to inculcate, and to promote by means of educa-- 
tion, a spirit In the general population of interest and under- 
standing of minority peoples, and 

(2) to make sure that people who speak differently understand 
and are understood, if necessary by making them bilingual. 

The members of TESOL are humanists, and ^people of good will: 
These two solution^ have been the mission of TESOL since its incep- 
tion. • 

As one scholar has written, linguists believe that : 
o' \^ ' Language is perhaps the most specifically human of mankind's faculties. In 
striving towards '^e understanding and knowledge of language, man has, 
throughout his intellectual history, been seeking more fully to attain self- 
knowledge, and to obey the injunction that faced the visitor to Apollo's 
temple at Delphi, the center of the ancient Greek world, where our civilization 
finds its source. The iniunotion was: 

rNn©I SEAYTON . (KNOW THYSELF) (Robins 1967:233) 

Linguists believe that language is the one thing that separates - 
htiinans from the lower* animals. It i-s the vehicle through which we 
make known our mos-t vital needs. It is that most peculiar and typical 
attribute of the very amusing being that we call human. A linguist 
considers language to be paramount in all intellectual and human" 
endeavors. 

" erjc . . - 0--' .' ' ■ ' 
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There are those who tend, 12 their pronouncements, to poiarize, 
polemicize, and politicize tlje field of language study dt a time when - 
we should all best "hang together." I would advise such people to 
ameliorate some of their rhetoric, their "rhetorical overkill, as it 
were,' so that we may all be able to present ,a united front to the Con- 
gress, to the general public, to out colleagues in the U.S. Office- ot 
Education, and to those ethnocentric, xenophobic, chauvinistic admin- 
istrators "who are .congenitally and professionally hostile to lang^iage 
minorities" '(■Haugen 1974:41) and whose ultimate aim m life is to 
homogenize all of humanity. ^ 

But first we.m^s^put our awn house in order. We must strive to 
"know ourselves" as>rofessionals and as a profession. We must be 
Si unified profession and masters of its fate. The TESOL and bihngual 
education segments of the profession must learn to live together m a 
new symbiotic relationship. _ C 

It is not uncommon f(5r two fields s\ich as TESOL and bilingual 
education to have a common -stated goal but, because of the pro- 
••sssional anarchy which prevails, for one group to neutralize the, 
other. The proliferation, duplication, and internecine conflict among 
organizations consumes energy and displaces constructive programs 
needed for development of an effective profession... We need planned 
integration of interrelated -language groups, ATESL, TESOL, N'ABE, . 
ESA, ACTFL, NCTE, MLA, and CAL, each with speciahzed functions, 
all directed toward common purposes. 

Unfortunately, teachers at all levels and in all fields have habitually 
'reflected, not led, the forces of society. Tf the language profession is 
to acquire and maintain the intellectual strength and political power 
necessary /in these troubled times, a new concept of the professional, 
and a new concept of a- unified professional entity must be created. 
We must recognize that jurisdictional battles are a waste of energy 
and that they frustrate the realization of our common goals. It is we 
who are being weakened, not the laymen whc do not know our history 
or understand our mission. We often allow laymen to niake decisions 
of a professional nature about our owm prpfession. This control of 
our profession by laymen' becomes more and more entrenched if we 
fail in what is perhaps our most important educational mission, and 
that is the education of those Congressmen, lawyers, and. Supreme 
Court Justices who cpnduct the important affairs of our nation. We 
must learn to control ourselves and govern onr own profession. Those 
organizations which-use their energies to produce such a unified pro- 
fessional entity will ultimately receive the- backing' pf the majqrity of 
teachers, of the American people, and of the Govprnment which rep-^ 
resents them. And, while we must develop programs that are clearly / 
• influenced by social imperatives, which reflect the urgencies of our 
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times, which relate directly to the prirr\arv issues of our t^mes, we 
must remember tliat ;2:overnnients do not fund programs to overthrow 
theniselves. AYe mus^ educate the geix^eral public about our profession; 
tre iwgList have the final word on teacher educatig ji ; w e must establish 
and maintain .i>i:/\chinery for protection of cbmpe?5Tt^ ethical 
teachers; we nlilst abaitdon our own petty provincialisms; and we 
must maintain and' support only the most effeciivey and honesty pro- 
fessional organizations. Our teaching mlh neVT?r be as eff^ it 
should be until we learn to govfern our own profession. Tlie very 
nature of successful teaching derives from tlje involvement which 
provides the dynamics of " self -fulfillment, improvement, ' productive 
change, and intellectual Ulceration. 



CoopBration Between Bilingual Education and ^ 
English as> Second Langua^ge: Our Children's Legacy^ 

uiw^it^r Texas «t S« Antonio. President, NABE 

I am glad to have the opportunity to come bjfo'-e T^ou as the 
president of the recently organized National Association^fn. BUm 
Education to establish a dialogue between ^^^f ^^/-^^^^^^^ ^ 

vital to each organization, namely, Bilingual Education ana Efiglish 

rivalry between the two area^ simply because there was little known 
■ or a lack of understanding of the whole concept of bilingual education 
and its relationship to ESL. On the one hand.Jhere ^^^^.^.^^^ ■ 
fdt.that the "only" solution to the educational problems of^the hnguis- 
Sluy different children was a massive dose .of English as a second, 
language and presto '.-these .problems would be resolved. On. the 
Sr ifaUthe^e were those who further confused the --s by ^^^^^ 
liPving that teaching English as a second language to non-English 
sneaking children," was indeed Jjilingual education. ■ 

I beUeve that at this point in time, the many projects that are now 
bein- implemented to try out dilferent approaches m bilingual educa- 
tion and the tremendous amountof information from-the research 
conducted to date, - bears out the importance of -mplete cooperation 
between ESL and bilingual education. It one is se"0".« ^bout t;^^"! 
to educate our children in the best way possible and wishes to obtain 
maximum results,- both English as a second language and bilingual » 

education must co-exist. ... i x ^i^o^i^r fiin. 

If, we, the professionals in -both fields, can ^'i ^^^^^^f^^f^^^^^^J^ 
practical iji^pUcations of cooperation, teachers^- will b„e able to make 
the best i&^ behalf of the children they are 

*^^We"?n bilingual education have maintained, and mil conUnue to 
' maintain, that ESL is a vital part of any educatioii program for chil- 
dren whose dominant language is not English. In his paper, Dr. AlaW 
(this volume) clearly delineated the objectives and functions of ESL 
in bilingual ilucatiori. 1 believe that without ESL, as defined by Dr. 
Alatis, our bilingual education programs will not succeed. _ 

However, the teaching of ESL with a bicnltural perspective is not 
enouch We must insure that our children receive adequate subject' 
• matter 'instruction while they are learning English; we mtlSt ftisure 

t 

• ** • ' • 
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that they are giveii the opportunity to continue developing their own 
language; we must insure •that the school en^vironmiBnt does not evo^ 
the self-esteem and cultural pride our children bring with them » 
school. These priorities^ require different expertise .than ESL training 
alone provides. . / . ' 

' The task of bilingual* educators today is, therefore, not a 'duplica- 
tion of, nor in competition with, the work that is being done' in TESOL. 
It is, rather, a compleme;itary endeavor. We in bilingual education 
must develop and refine approaches and methods of subject Tfiatter 
instruction through the native languages and cultures of our children, 
So far, we have accomplished a great deal in making bilingual educa- 
tion a national priority. We have the Bilingual Education Act and the 
Supreme Court decision' in favor of Lau in the ^^aw v.' Nichols casjB, 
as well as the Aspira v. New York City Board of Education settlement. 
We have federal funding that is relatively generous in .times of eco- 
nomic austerity. And we have legislation mandating or encouragiilg 
bilingual^ education in almost half of tjie states in the country. Nol^ 
the pres^mg need is' to make sure that bilingual education remains^. 
national priority ai)d beconnes an integral part of American education; 
we must also attend 'to the difficult and often thankless '^ask of imple- 
^nienting the objectives of bilingual education. To do this, we need a 
sound research program to answer the niany questiofits,i:aised by pro^r. 
gram planners and curriculum developers. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing questions: What effect, if any, does bilingiial instruction ha^^e 
on the jacquisition of English? Given the goals of a community, how 
can bilingual instruction best be effected: through personnel ^^division 
of^bor" in team teaching, (one Spanish instructor, one English in- 
structor for the same%roup>;of s:tudents), through subject maiter di- 
visions, (some STirbjects*" taught- in the dominant language, some ip . 
English), time divisions (mornings in one language, afternoons in the 
other), etc. What are the dynamics of concept transfer from one Ian-, 
guage to another? How can we make testing and evaluation Viieaning- 
ful for minority groups? The. .list of questions for which- no definitive * 
research is available could go on endlessly. I hope only t<3 inspire you 
to channeKyour energies, towards activities that will' lie productive 
and meaningful for^ bilingual education. . 

It is clear tliat there is enough work to do for all of us,* either in 
any of the areas I mentioned, or in ESL. I shall not take a stand here 
about which area deserves highest priority. After all, we are not a 
hx^mogeneous group, nor should we be.; and in the end we are all 
sei-ving fhe same population. Rather, T earnestly hope that each and 
everyone of us attending this. Convention will consider our shared 
responsibilities as educators. Let me repeat that we are basically 
serving the same population — the linguistically and culturally different' 
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'children. It is obvious that these children have unique educational 
need's that must be met if they are to succeed. Therufore wliat concerns 
us here is making the appropriate instructional decieions for each of 
tlie\children ,jve_\vill be teaching. * ° , x>-t 

^ As I stated before, both English as a Second Language an4 ^ilm-- 
' tual Education, go "hand in .hand^ together/' So. once, again, I Jmust- 
uree everyone concerned with the education of these children to work 
together, cooperativefy, to insure that the best "package"; is designed 
to^ educate our children to their fullest potential. This is what con- 
• cerns us— making the best instructional decisions regardless of per- 
sonal pVeference, as long as the children. are the beneficiaries of .the 
-best possible educational pr cess. We must capitalize on those na- 
tional resources that are pat t and parcel of each individual's ^intel- 
lectual make-up. - ° j 
One could go on arguing back and forth about the merits and 
demerits af each field being talked about here today— ESL and Bi- 
lingual Education. 'However, we all know that ^within the- whole edu- 
- eutiona] spectrum, each has its rightful place when it tomes to e^ucat- 
^Ti« our children to their fullest jpotential. ■ * 
' Let us,' todav, decide that as TESOL and^NABE (Natien^l Associ- 
ation for Bilingual Education), ^\>e shall sincerely, earnestly, and con- 
tinuously 'strive, to always work cooperatively and to assure that 
future generations of linguistically and culturally different popula- 
tions will succeed, because these two national organizations put aside 
whatever petty differences. existed and^are now working together for 
tfee benefit and success of all our children undergoing our educational 
process, . 
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INTEODUCTION 
^ Those of you who have taught English for many years know a 
great deal about how a second language is learned, probably far more 
than research to date has been able to confirm. In fact^ research in our 
field-, as in most other educational fields, is in the peculiar position of 
catcliing up to what perceptive teachers have, already intuited frbtn 
their teaching experience. This may be in part responsible for one 
of the frustrailions most frequently expressed by teachers today— the 
lack of adequate language teaching 'materi£|.ls— that is, materials that 
are consistent with what teachers feel students need to learn a lan- 
guage. There is, probably not an experienced teacher who has not 
significantly modified available language curricula in recent years; 
or who, lacking the. extra energy, has hot gone through many lessons 
halfheartedly, knowing deep down that they won't, work anyway, ^ 
Too often we teach our hearts out to no avail. Even students who. 
participate actively in -class drills and exercises seem to forget what 
they did correctly in class when they're outside of class, and for some 
reason revert back to the imperfect English we're all so familiar with. 

— One of Sue Ervin-Tripp's favorite anecdotes about her ESL 
experiences illustrates this- very clearly. One of her students fisked 
her to give a lesson on. the pattern ''What does X mean T", as the 
student was having trouble formulating that question. .Sue very en- 
thusiastically gave a substantial lesson on it in class, making use of 
all the available driirtechniques. A few minutes after the class, the 
student stopped her in the hall and, pointing to a newspaper headline, 
. asked^''Ms. Ervin, what means this?"! As the student was obviously 
sincefo about the question, all she could do was answer it, trying not 
to show the utter dismay and frustration she felt. (It is not surprising 
then, that she is pne of the pioneers in second language acquisition re- 
search!) 

Not pjily do .students not use structures they have just practiced 
successfully, in class drills, they also use structures they haven't been 
taught yet. 5t is nof uncommon' to hear sophisticated phrases like 
"Go on, get out of here" or "He did it!" from children who are 
just beginning to learn English. To the detriment .of the teacher's 
ego, she/he cannot take the credit for that learning. 

*PIen«7 session address presented by Heidi C. Dul»y at tbe 1975 TESOL Convention. 
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Tt nffpn sppjns WiinmvfR learn despite the method and despke 
the materials. Indeed,' in recent yea'rs we have begttn to realize th^t 
the inadequacies of .curriculum materials are not trivial-^they are not 
due merely to random individual differences in the per^^onalities of 
teachers , pr students, The problem is raore pervasive — namely, that 
available materials do ,ii<pt reflect what we now know about how a 
second language is learne^. . _ . 

^ These observations are not intened to fault second language 
educators who must respond to needs when they arise, with wliatover 
means jare av^ailable. If wet find students in our schools wha need to 
learn to speak English, thei^ we must do all we can to help them learn 
it. After all, we cannot ask the U.S. Inmiigration Bureau to close down 
while we're doj^^ng research on second language learning. Nor can we 
ignor.e the millions of 'American ^citizens who speak a language other 
than English. Neither can we ask countries abroad to wait to develop 
English programs until the necessary research on language learning 
is done. Anyone in education must act when the need arises, and we 
have done so. 

The national and internatibnal demand to respond immediately to 
the large scale need for oral English instruction is not, however, the ; 
only reason for the less-than-perfect state of the art of ESL. In the 
rush to respond to the needs of millions of children ijnd adults needing 
English second language instruytion, teaching methods and curricula 
were developed, ,based on tha linguistic and psychblogical theories of , 
the day. However, as nfmst^of ^6u already know, these principles^ — ; 
the principles underlying structural linguistics and those of habit 
foFihation— have slowly but systematically been eroded by Chomsky 
and his colleagues in generative^^ linguistics/ and by l^i^et .and his 
colleagues in cognitive developmental psychology. Today we are reap- 
ing the benefits of their insights and theoretical advances. • 
We have also learned that we cannot borrow learning theories that 
have been developed for other fiel^ls,\such as the Conditioning of animal 
behavior (on which the habit foiimation theory of language learning 
is based), without first verifying ttheiV applicability to second language : 
learning-. That is, the principles that govern how rats learn to push ' 
a lever, or how a pigeon learns to imsli a button to release a missile, do 
not 'necessarily govern how human be^ings learn a language. Animal 
studies may provide clues, as may learning theories developed to 
' account for various areas of humi|!n behavior, but it is essential that 
• we conduct rigorous and systemai;ic^olj)servations of tl;e speech and 
environments-^ of children and adilts learning a second or ^foreign 
language before we adopt any lea :ning\ thoory/for application in the 
language classroom. Linguistic descriptions, alone are not enough 
either, because although they systematically describe the language to * 
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be -learned, they do not tell us iow 'eL lan^age is actually learned. 

-The search for the particular principles' that govern second^ lan- 
guage learning is oi^e of the major tasks of our profession. It is not 
the responsibility of theoretical Unguists or psychologists, whose 
jnajor focus is not the language classroom. It is otir responsibility be- 
cause we are ultiniafely responsible for the learning theories used in 

• the language classroom. It is the^refore with great pleasure that we ' 

• take this opportunity to share with you some exciting Vecent dis- 
coveries, about the process of second language learning, and their im- 
plications for classroom practice. ' ^ 

RESEAECH AND THEORETICAL ISSUES 
^he most productive research in second language learning during 
the last decade has included research on both^ children and adlilts.^ 
The investigations have focused on three general areas: first, the 
affective domaixi for adult^, that is, the attitudes and motivation, and 
socfticultural factors Urdi influence 'aduH second language learning; 
second, adult error analysis, the purpose of Which has been to dis- 
cover systematicity and universality in the speech of adult second 
language learners; and third, the investigation of the- creative con- 
- sfruction process in children, where the major effort has been to 
deve!op,a theory or account of child second'.language acquisition jvhich 
is consistent with observations and analyses .of the developing speech, 
of children learning a second-, language. The third area is the focus 
of this paper. ^ ' ' 

. Let us begin by stating the basic premise that underlie^ niiost of 
the research that has been done on child second language acquisition : 
that tlie cognitive structure which all normal children possess plays a. 
major role in the- way they learn a second language. Given . this 
premise, the basic research questions is NOT: how can we best fill up 
a child's head with a new language? rathe^, it is: what is in the childy 
head that governs or guides what he learns? This view of learning is 
obviously not new. It is the basis of Chomsky's work in linguistics, 
of Roger ;Bro^vn,'s ^vork in first language acquisition, and basically df 
-Piaget's Ayork in developmental psychology. An illustration of this 
framework (Figure 1) will help put into perspective the research we 
will discuss today. ' . ' 

Given that-we cannot look inside the learner's Bead (PROCESS), we 
study the learnef 's developing speech (PRODUCT: errors, sequences 
of acquisition, etc.), in combination with the type of verbal and 
relevant noji-verbal environment the learner is exposed to (e.g. is. the 



^For the purpose of this paper, by children we mean leaders four or five to about 
eight or nine years old, and by adults we mean learners over twelve or thirteen 
^ years old. , ^ 
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learner'^ exposed to natural speech, or formal instruction; is he/she 
exposed to Standard English or another dialect, to peer ,speech or 
^adult speech?) From these observations we should be able to infer 
the nature of the cognitive structirtes responsible for language 
learning. - 

Most of the work that has been done so far has focused on syntax 
acquisition. Therefore, the comments we will make today - refer to 
syntax acquisition and not to phonology, vocabulary, discourse rules or 
speech, styles, the acquisition of which may be the' result of processes 
different from those that may account for the acquisition of syntax. 

« THE COMPARISON OP L2 AND LI ACQUISITION 

The e^rly work in child second language (L2) acquisition (V* early " 
meaning four to six years a^o) emphasized the. comparison of the 
developing structures children produced in first language (Ll) ac- 
quisition. For examplie, Ravem (1974) at the University of Essex 
studied the acquisition of English 'M;/isquestions by his Norwegian- 
speaking son and daughter over a period of four months, He found 
that the intermediate steps his children Vv^ent through in the acquisition 
of -M;^-questions were the same as those that Brown's LI research 
children Adam^ Eve and Sarah went, through. That is, the children 
used structures like Where Daddy go? and Where^ Daddy is 'going? 
before they produced the mature form Where is Daddy going? Milon 
(1974) in Hawaii studied, the acquisition 'of English negatiqn by a 
Japaiiess-speaking child named Ken over a six month period. Like 
Bavem, he found that Ken used basically the same sequence of struc- 
ture types that Adam, Eve, and Sarah had' used in the acquisition of 
Englis}! negation. Ravem also mentioned that the transitiorial struc- 
tures used by his children while they were learning English did not 
reflect interference from their jiative Norwegian. Had the children 
used Norwegian, they would have said Where go Daddy? Instead, they 
produced Where Daddy gof, just like fitst language learners. The same 
is true for Milon 's Japanese child. Although Milon did not analyze his 
data in termis of interference ftom Japanese, a comparison of Ken's 
tf Ansitional niegative structures to Japanese negation also showed that 
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they had no resemblance to his native Japanese.. (Dulay and Burt l972 
and 1974a) 

These findings provided the first bits of evidence that the process 
of child second language acquisition is similar in important respects to 
the general process described by :^rown, Cazden,- Slohin and others 
for first language acquisition, Milon and Ravem looked at the speech 
• product of their subjects— the 'developing Wfc-questions and negatives — 
and suggested that' the L2 acquisition process may well be similar to^ 
that of LI. This h; also been suggested by Susan Ervin-Tripp (1974), 
Vivian Cook (1969) and others. . \ 

INTEREERENCE 
: Developmental structures, by definition contain errors. If, as we 
have seen, the developmental structures of first and second language 
learners are similar^ it implies that second language learners are mak- 
ing the same kinds of' errors that'' first language learners make. This 
is quite different from the types of errors that traditional second 
language learning theory predicts. The major source of errors is 
supposed to be due to the differences between the first and second 
language as specified by a contrastive analysis of both languages. 
Thus, when learning the syntax of a second language, /the learners 
should tend to use the f^tructures of their native language wheh they 
are trying to speak the second language — that' is,, they should suffer 
from first language interference. But Ravem and Milon 's data do not 
show LI syntactic interference. Instead, the second language errors 
of the children are similar to first language errors, and we know that 
first language errors cannot be due fo interference from another lan- 
' guage, because there was no previous language learned. 

'When we think about second language learners however, it is 
natural to expect that the experience of having learned on6 language 
already must in some way affect the learning of a- second language. 
After all, past experience js always used,,for better or for worse, in 
new situations. There, have been other studies that have investigated 
this issue. Natalicio and Natalicio (1971) -studied the acquisition of 
English plurals by native Spanish speaking children in Grades 1, 2, 
3 and !(). They studied 144 males, 36 in each grade, half native En- 
glish speakers,, and half native- Spanish ..speakers, using a test sim- 
ilar to the Berko (1.958) '*wug'' test. Spanish plurals are formed by 
adding /s/ (casas) and /of^/ (mtijeres), and English plurals are formed 
by adding /s/ (cats), h/J {dogs) and Az/ {judges). If transfer from 
Spanish were' operating, one would expect the order of acquisition 
^ to be: , 

O /s/ only first • 

then /z/ and /iz/ together 
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because Spahisti plurals are all voiceless, and voicing is the new feature 
o English requires. /What Natalicio and Nat^nlicio did find was that /s/ ; 
and /z/ were learned first, and /iz/ was learned last.- Thus, the 
children did not transfer Spanish pluralization rules when -they wer^ 
: learning English^ otherwise, they would have learned /s/ alone first. 

in a study that we (1974b) conducted we also found that syntactic ; ^ 
interference from the first language was almost non-existent for 
Spanislf bhildr^n learning English in the United States. Out of 513 
errors made by 179 cl^ildren,- less than 5% could be classified as inter^ 
ference errors, while 86% were the same type of errors that /first 
language learners make. Similar findings were reported by E. Price 
(1968) who studied 21 English speaking children learning AVelsh in 
Wales. Although Welsh word order is different from English in 
adjectiye and possessive conslructions,^ English' speaking children did ^ 
not make word order errors while learning these constructions in 
Welsh. (See .Dulay and Burt 1974a for a more con^iplete treatment of" 
the interference issue.) ^ 
Studies such' as these make it clear that the shape of the surface f 
structure. /of the first language, (the patterns of that language) is 
NOT automatically used when the child attempts to speak a new lan- 
guage. That is, interference defined slb the cmtomatic transfer, due to 
habitf'of the siirface aiructxire of the first language onto the surface of 
the target lang^ag,e is virtually non-existent in child second language 
acquisition. ' 

There are other phenomena that occur in second language learning 
which are often labeled intetWfence, but which are iu; fact qualitatively 
different from the notion of interference just defined. For example, ^ 
the use of a Spanis^h vocabulary word in an English sentence, sucli as, 
I got a quarter for leche, oy'Tres more d'ias and ipe're Agoing to the zoo) 
(Cathcart, reported in E. Hatch 1974) does not show the triansfer of 
Spanish structure onto English, since the syntax of English is main- 
tained. Such ''borrowing" of vocabulaiy items ancl plirascvs by bi- 
lingual or near bilingual speakers .|jias been extensively documented by 
Weinreich (1953)'' and Haugeii's'' (1953) work on the speech of bi- 
linguals. The critical point here is that such- borrowing is not auto-'" ' 
ma tic habit, n.or is it uncontrollable by the speaker. | Weinreich takes 
great pains to point out .that such borrowing, together with the 
switclnng of language in mid-sentence,, called code-switching, are . 
phenomena that occur only when the speaker knows that the listener 
is also bilingual; Furthermore, speakers tencl to inhibit code switching 
atid borrowing when they know the listener is monolingual. A similar 
phenomenon which is also thought of as interference, is the/use of 

'This was true for both native Spanish and native English speakers. (Berko 1958 
" «nd Anisfeld aiid Tucker 1967). > 
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mixed dialects (based oii any two languages), ^such as Fingli^^^^^ 
Chinglisli, American Dutch, Italo-Anierican, American Polish and 
Spanglish. Languages of a linguistic minority tend to undergo clisnge 
when thev aie incontact with a majority hvnguage, and in the United 
States, they aro infiuencecl by English. C)uldren who are exposed to 
a languajxe which. is undergoing or has. undergone such change cannot 
be said to be suffering from inteiference,/since they are simfJly learn- 
ing the language or dialect to which th^^ are exposed. (See Acosta- 
BeJen, 1975 and this volume.) / ^ : 

/ Thus, althoiigh these phenomena hrive heew labeled interference, 
w^e can easily see that they are entirely different from interfefence as 
defined bv the habit forniatiou acoouivt of second language learning, 
that is, tiiat interference simply reflects the speaker's uncontrollable 
tendency to use first language habits in second language speech. 

If Not LI Surface Structure, "What Transfers? 

fnterference is one predicted result of what is known in the psy- 
chological jargon as ^^transfer." Transfer in its most general sense 
simply means the use of what one already knows in new learning 
tasks. Traditional second language learning theory has defined ^'what 
one already knows'' as the" patterns of the language the learner 
already speaks. In other words, the actual patterns of the first lan- 
t^nage "should be> transferred to the second language in the process of 
learriing the second language— when the patterns of LI and L2 are 
different, the predicted result is interference or negative transfer; 
wlien thev are the same the predicted result is immediate learning 
(positive transfer). In terms of the diagram above it is, in this view, 
the speech product that should transfer from the'first to the second 

language. • 

As have ,iust seen, /however, this type of transfer does not occur 
in the process of child second language syntax ac([uisition. Structures 
that are the same in both native and tivrget languages are not neceff- 
sarilv learned first, as v^g saw from the Natalicio and Natalicio study 
(also Hernandez 1972, Dulay and Burt 1974c, Wolfe 1967) ; nor ^do 
differences iii structures result in significant first language mter- 
^ference, as we have seen from the studies of Milon, Eavem and others, 
as well as our own. • . - _ 

All of tliis does not mean that transfer does Tiqt occur in second^ 
language acquisition, lllather, the research shows only that transfer 
of Ll syntactic patterns, (product transfer) rarely occurs. If, how- 
ever, transfer is defined in terms of learning process, then transfer in- 
deed occurs in L2 acqitisition. That is,, the gei\eral principles of fee- 
constructing primary linguistic data used inial acquisition are- also^\ 
evident in X2 acquisition. For example,, several basic similarities ajb^ 
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pear in the speech of children learning English as a first and second 
language: 1) They keep the grari\matical frills to a minimum. That 
is, they omit grammatical morphemes such as verb endings, noun in- 
flections, articles, auxiliaries and so forth, e.g.. He eat loo much. That 
two dog 4 2) They use only -miniraal -cues to signal different sentence 
types, e.g. ^Vhat you are doingi 3) They overgeneralize, that is, they 
disregard exceptions* to rul^s and use the regular forms qf syntactic 
and morpliological rules, e.g. He eated too much; two mouses; She 
made me to come. 4) They use double markings, e.g., I didn't ivent. 

Process transfer does, not imply that the speech product is identical 
for first and second language learners. In fact, chiMren learning 
English as a second Janguage create somewhat different and more 
sophisticated rules than those created by first language learners. For 
example, second language learners probably know that a language 
requires certain frills, such as grammatical morphemes. It is natural, 
then, that when learning a second language, they should tend to overuse 
or misuse some of these frills, since their past experience tells them 
that a language requires frills. This results in error types not typically 
mad^ by first language learners. For example: 

'} He nots eats. 

^ " She's dancings 

Such examples merely reflect the learner's effort to pay tribute to 
certain language requirements, a principle learned through the first 
language learning experience or if you will, the metalinguistic aware- 
niess that comes with acquisition experience. The fact that second 
language learners are able to pay this tribute, that is, that they are 
able to use grammatical frills, albeit incorrectly, is simply a function 
of their age. Second language learners are older, more cognitively 
developed, and have a longer memory span than one and two year old 
children learning a first language. Thus, we should c^^^ect the use of 
some developing constructions that 'arc more varied and, in some 
ways, more sophisticated than those used by/ first language learners. 

An ongoing study on second language acquisition reppxted by Can- 
cino, Rosansky and Schumann (1974) noted that more than one type 
of developing negative structure was produced by their three, subjects 
at the early stages of English acquisition, whild only one general type 
was found by Klima and Bellugi (1966) in their study of negative^ 
development for LI learners, Cancino et al. considered their finding 
to be evidence for a difference in the basic process of LI and L2 acqui- 
sition. However, such data simply confirms that older sccmid language 
learners are more sophisticated, more experienced, and have\a longer 
memory span than 1-4 year old first language learners. \ 

Differences in the actual order of acquisition of certain elemehtary 
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^ structures by LI and L2 learners also reflect their differences in 
, developmental stage. Although a common English acquisition order 
" for nine grammatical morphemes was found for.Spanishrand-Chmese-. 
speaking children, the order was different from that found by Brown 
(1973) and the DeVilliers (1973) for their Enghsh LI learners pulay 
and Burt 1974 c and d). ■ /' 

In sum, we have now arrived at a point in child L2 acquisition 
research where we can place LI acquisition in proper perspectiver- 
. where we can say with confidence that child L2 acquisition is a creative _ 
construction process as. is LI acquisition, but that the creative eon- , 
/ struction process in L2 acquisition has unique characteristics. The 
beginnings of the search for these characteristics is the focus t)f much 
of the' present research* effort in L2 acquisition. * 

HIERAECHICAL ORDERING IN CHILD L2 ACQUISITION ' 

We would like now to bring you up to date on the latest findings in 
our on-going investigation of the universal Aaspects of the creative 
construction process in child L2 acquisition, by very briefly synthe-. 
sizing the results of a series of studies we have conducted on the . 
acquisition orders of certain English grammatical structures of Span- 
ish and ^, Chinese-speaking children. The data was collected using an 
expanded version of the Bilingual Syntax Measure (Burt, Dulay and 
Hernandez 1975), which is primarily a testing* instrument but, because 
it elicits natural speech from children, can also be used for the effi- 
cient gathering of speech data, for basic research of this type. The 
speech data was analyzed using an exciting new analytical method for 

. determining hierarchies, sometimes called the ''tree method]' (Bart 
and Krus 1973). There is no time, here to describe the method in 
detail (See Dulay and Burt- 1974d).. Essentially, it reveals ordering ^ 
relationships between items where no more than 5 or ^6%^ of the sub- 
jects in a sample disconfirm the relationships. Th^ tree method has 
been the most reliable and productive we have foutid for cross-sec- - 
tional research on second language acquisition. It provides' a tool 
for discovering both universality and variability in the learner's pro- 
duction of syntax. ^ ^ 
Our major findings using the tree' analysis are illustrated in Figure 

• 2. Figure 2 represents an English acquisition order, obtained for over 
bOO children in the process of learning English as a second language : 
60 Spanish and 55 Chiiiese-speaking children in New York State (one 
sample), and 421 Spanish-speaking children in bilingual programs in 
ten states across the United States. The arrows connecting the boxea\ 
indicate the acquisition hierarchy, that is, the items in the box labeled 
Group I are acquired before the items in Group II. The items m 
Group I and II are acquired before those in, Group III. Group IV items 
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FIGURE 2 ^ ^ -V - 
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are acquired last. No more than 6% of all' the children studied dis- 
confirm the hierarchy in Figure* 2. (Structures that were not ''uni- 
versally'' ordered are discussed in Dulay and Burt, 1975). Each of 
the items dn the diagram, is very narrowly and precisely defined 
linguistically (see Burt; Dulay. and Hernandez, Bilmyual Syntax 
Measure Rationale and Technical Report, 1975 for detailed definitions). 
Q However, the items themselves are not of primary Importance. The 
^significance of this acquisition order is not tvhich items are ordered, 
>but that there is an order tvhich is common to so many children of 
I jjjiverse backgrounds. 

^f^ji^ Findings such as these provide the kind, of support we need to 
i^^affirm with confidence the major role' of the creative construction 
% process in second language learning, that is, that children gradually 
reconstruct rules for the speech they hear, guided by iuiiate mech- 
anisms which cause them to use certain strategies to organize lin- 
guistic input, until the mismatch between the language system they 
I are exposed to and what they ^produce is r esolved. *: ' 

\ o . ^ ■ . ^ . • 
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A question that often arises is.: Does this also apply jduU 
t2 learning^ Although there is no time to address this iss^ue, let us - 
iust mention that there are some recent f^'^ies on acquisition oidei ^ 
for adults learning a, second language-studies .by K^'^^^^.^^^-J^!^^^;"/ 
and Bailey (in this volume), B. Taylor (m this volume), .(Lai^en- 
Freeman i975) and others, which<^.suggost that adults too, have, acces 
to the creative construction ^process. To the . extent that t urn 
dut to be true, it would su^jport Jespersen, P/ilmer and Sweet, u ho, as 
early as 1899 suggested . a similar process of language acquisition tor 
adults and children. - • 

CLASSROOM IMPLICATIONS v 
' Most second language curricula have not rejected the Process, of 
second language acquisition, simply because until recently vii uall^ 
m>thing was known about the process. Most curriculum materials are 
general learning theory be wed from bchaviorist psy- 
chologv. We now no longer need to borrow as there is enough 
empirkar research on how a- second language is actually leanied o 
■u-e.st the general framework of tho. process. We know now that the 
sha^e of the learner's cognitive structure guides the second language 
learning process in important ways. We know that, children m par- 
ticular have the |-onderful ability to extract the grammar of a lan- 
' ..uage from the /trings of unfamiliar words that make up a foreign 
ran,g;iage. It is t/ie role, then, of the ESL teacher, to enhaiu^e .reatn^ 
oonstriu^tion. Tl/is i'n no way underipines the ro e of the LSL teacher. 
On the contrary to the 'extent that language learning is a creative 
construction prbcess, curricuhim materials and.techniques must-be 

revised to rcflcQ't it. . n i j ' • 

Creative coi struction'in. the langua^'c classroom means that during. 
f si.rnificant pirt of the language clas?; natural communication situa- 
tions are provilod which allow learners to iv4e their creative const ruc- 
tion abilities t ) the fullest. A natural .communication situation is not 



one where diilogues are memorized, or where students are asked 
unreal questils such as^What am I doing^" These kinds of activ- 
ities ar^ not Appropriate because/a natural -communication situation 
is one where the focus of both tlie spoalcer awl fhr hsteneri^ on the 
message boint conveyed, not on the foriH of that message.- This kind 
of situation -f perhaps what is most conspicuously absent from most 
" EST- niatorials, and the reason is simple: ESL lessons are intended to 
teacii thelotms of.4ho English language, not to convey information 
about the real world. The message, therefore, is secondary and a look 
throu-h most ESL lessons revcal.s that most carry no message at all, 
•mnchles.s focus on one. If we wish to provide natural communication 
situations in the .classroom, we must focus on the message not on the 
form of the message. This does not mean we should not focus on the 
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- form of the language at all, but simply that when we wish to provide 
a natural communication situation in a particular losson, form must 
/ take a.back seat, which means we would not stop and.corrdct children's 
speech during this, activity }x\ the ESL classroom ; we would instead 
respond to the content of their utterances, 
• The problem that. now arises is, if. we don 't focus on the form of the 
ylahguage, what should we do or talk about to provide natural com- 

■ y miinication situations? We helicve^ that the criterion for a productive 
/ natural communication situation in an ESL (or ahy1j2) classroom, 
: at least for beginning students, is that the material to be presented 

■ .^e visually denrionstrahle. That is, the students should not need to rely 
on the verbal instructions or comments to ^^get the message. 'Mf they 
,get the message visually, they can infer the correspondence between 
the 'form of the laijguaga used an.d the message. This -condition, of 

?' • course excludes a great number of topics^ that require verbiil ex- 
. planationg to understand, such as the definition of inflation. However, 

^ it does include a variety of topics, for example> Science experiments, 
games, or arj;s and crafts which are activities where principles can 
be demonstrated without having 'to rely on verbal communication. 

* For example, principles of gravity or -growth can -bje understood by 
children through simple demonstration. Any explanation by the 
• teacher -which accornpanies . such demon.^trations provides the child 
exposure to natural speech. This kind of qXposure is what is requiriid 
/ to activate the language learning process in the t'hild. And even if at 
first the children do not understand much of-what the teacher is saying, 
' they will understand what is going on, and gradually, as if by nhiagic, 
the child' will learn the syntax of the language. We believe that teach- 
ing something through the SQCond languagCj, specifjeally, demonstrable 
■principles :or activities, will enhance the creative construction* process 
of. second langUi^^^e learning. 

The 30b of creating naturaF communication situations in the ESb 
class providers an opportunity for. meaningful interaction between the 
ESL teacher and subject matter teachers. The ESL teacher might 
browse through some of the subject-matter materials, which can sug- 

..gest topics for the lanfftiage class, that is, topics that are visually . 
denionstra'ble. Tlie use«3|f such topics would supplement and reinforce " 
subject matter presented in a different manner in the subject matter 
class. There are, of course, other techniques which provide the*oppor- 
tunity for natural communication that ESL teachers use already such 
.;.as games, greeting^, role playing and story 'telling via pictures and 
Jfilms^ . 

We believe that these kinfds of Mtivities will be pleasant and 
re\yarding for the language teacher, and will ensure a more productive 
and happier second language learner^ . 
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Language Background, Age and the OrdcF of ^ 
Acquisition of English Structures 

■ , ANN K. FAtHMAN 

Stanford Univenity 

• BACKGROUND 
Investigators have -for years attempted to identify which elements 

ai-b necessary, for^ successful second language learning. Studies have 
primarily fbcused upon the analysis of n.ethods n.atcrials and pro- 
grams to determine which seembd to be most^ effective m teaching^a 
forei<^n language. Recent studies in se.cond language earning ha,ve . 
focused, however, not only on the learning envira-i.nt. but also on. 
tre\ndividual chkracteristic| of the learner and how these chaTacter • 

. Istics affect".th-& strategies, he luses in learning a second language. .Une . 
'^^Aot.rm^^^o. ^ indiyidual learns a ^or^^nlan^J.- 
to Study the order in which he acquires the structures of tha language, 

^ as t" b'cen done by Dulay and Burt (1973, 1974 c and d Hi on (1974 , 
Hakuta (1974y, Bailey, Madden and ISrashen (1974). lu these studies, 
the analSJl of tJie ider of acquisition was based tipon the, correct 
usa^'e of certain, structures in natural speech. ^ 

The stitdv reported in tliis paper also exammed the .sequence of 
acquisition of certain structures by children learning a second lan- 
3e However, more controlled methods of elicita ion have used 
amVa larger number of structures have been analyzed than in most 

"^'^'^ThrreSnship between age^, .'language background, learning e.n- 
■vironmont and .the order in which thfe structures; studied were learned 
Calso been examined. The examination of the of^/* «V'^S 
and the effect that certain individual and environmen aUfactors have 
- upon this order cah tell us more about the types of .variables that seem 
• ?o most strongly influence second languagie learning. This in turn may 
mpliearions for the types of classroom situat ons and teaching 

materials which should be provided for "^V'^™7fhp"<:P^nond 
tiqn to providing information about the general nature of the second 
language acquisition process. 

' . ' METHOD • .\ 

1 Approxin>ately 500 foreign students enrdlled in schools the 
Washington, D.C. area were given an oral production test (the bl^OJr'J^ 
■ Test, see below) over the past year as part of an ongoing siudy of 
•tVip second language acquisition process. 

In Spapfr, the results of tlie testing of 120 Korean and .Spanish , 
■ students, aged 6-14 yeafs, have been examined. -These students Avere 
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v., * ■ . . • • 

all from lower soeio-economic homes where only their native language 
was spoken. They all haji been enrolled in American public schools 
:.for approximately one year and had had no previous English ii4«ti^e--- 
tion before coming to the United Stdtes, In all of the schools from 
^ which this ^population was drawn, ,the children wore learning English 
primarily thfOugh.-iiHmersion ii\ the verbal environment of the school 
>vhere all communication was in English. There was some variatioTi 
in the programs as well as in the number of foreign stiultots in these 
schools. - ^ . . . 

The Second Language Oral Production English Te^t, (SLOPE 
Test)', administered to these students, was designed , to assess the abil- 
ity of non-native English speaking children to prdduce standard En-, 
glish- morphology and syntax. This test consists of twenty subtests 
with three iteuTS per, subtest. The subtests which are listed in Table 1 
in the ordeV iirSvliich they appear in the test, have been selected to 
represent specific morpheme categories and syntactic patterns. These 
particular structures were selected for various reasons lJ^ they can 
be elicited in an obligatory context, 2) many are consistently difficult 
for^non-native English speakers,, and 3) some .have been studied in 
previous first and second language acquisition research (Brown 1973 
Dulay and Burt 19J^c and d). ' 
, The^ items within each subtest of the SLOPE Test represent certain 
phonetic, syntactic and semantic viariants of the structure or pattern 
being tested. For - example; the Affirmative-Declarative subtest con- 
sists of items representing three sentence patterns : ^subject + verb, 
subject + verb + object, subject -f verb ^ object + indirect object; the 
Possessive and Plural subtests include items testing the three phono- 
logically conditioned allomorphs As oz, -z/; the Pronoun subtests in- 
clude items representing the masculine, feminine and plural pronoun 
forms. 

^ Each of the- siicty items on the test is represented by pictures. The 
questions are structured, ^imilady to these, on Berko's morphology test' 
(1958) and the Grammatic Closufe subtest of the ITPA (1968) . This ^ 
test takes approxi^nately ten minutes ?o administer to individual chil- 
dren. Most items consist of two picures on a. page. The examiner 

TABLE 1 0. 

■ Sub-tests of Oral Production Test. 

1 AiBrmative-Beelarativo ^ 11 Negative 

2 Artieles • 12 Past Participle-Irreg, 

3 Present Partieiple 13 Subject Pronouns 

4 Possessive. 14 Objeet Pronouns 
. 6 Present Tenae-3rd Reg.. • ... 15 Possessive Pronouns 

6 ^Comparative . .. 16 PluraMrreg. 

J Superlative 17 Imperative 

8 Present Tense-3rd Irreg, 18 Yes/No Question 

9 Preposition 19 Wh-Question 
10 Past Partieiple-Rcg. 20 Plural-Keg. 
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Doints at the first picture and describes it. He then points at the sec- ; 
^d pictre'on th^page and has the'cMld complete the descnption 
of .this picture by supplying the omitted words o^^P^^^f f • / ^ 
ample to eli'-it the plural, a. picture of one man- and a picture ot two . 
men are shown. Pointing at the first picture the examiner says, 'Here 
is one nin ' and pointing at the .econd picture the examiner says, 
'He?e are^wo " (lequi ring /the child" to complete the descrip- 

'"E:;ifiil";s- scored as correct (1 poin^) or incorrect (0 poh^ 
Thi^ the total possible for the. entire test i.s sixty points The items 
have been designed in such ,a way as to elicit the specific forms being., 
SecU howevc;;-,, if variant; rcsponsos are given, they are noted and 

A rdfabiUtyshidy found that the proportional variance contributed 
by txaniiner and occasion, as sources of errors of -easuremen was 

■ negligible. The reliability coefficient was .95, mdicatmg that this est 
rf a fcliable .neans for testing -this population of non-native English 

'^''Each'of the 120 subjocts.included in this study was adniinistered 
this tes and given a Score on each subtest (0-3 points) and a score 
In the total te^st (0-60 points). The.noan scores on the -btes s jvere 
used as a means of establishing an order of acquisition foi the stiu^- 
tures tested., ' ~ ' . • 

' • / RESULTS _ _ ' ■ 

The moan scores on each subtest for the total population (N- 

■ 120) "arc <nven in Table 2. The subte.sts have been 'ranked accoulmg 



< • - TABLE 2 • _ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Scores for the Tota l Pop_ ulation^(^ - 120) 

Sub-Test , 



Mean Score 



Imperative (17) 2*43 

Affirmative-Declarative (1) ^'n 

Subject Pronoun (13) ' ^. 

Plural-Regular (20) ' ^'"^^ 
Present Participle (3) 

Negative (11) ^ ^ ^'g2 

Preposition (S) ' 1 88 

Article (2) ^'55 

Wh-Question (19-) , - I'aa 
Present Tense-3r(l Irregular. (8) " ' 

. Yes/No Question (18) * ^'^^ 

■ Possessive (4) ' /^^v 102 

Possessive' Pronoun (lo) r '" 0*93 

Object Pronoun (14) • , ' ^'^^ 

Plural-Irregular (16) - • ^'^g 

Comparative (6) ^ q'^^ 

Superlative (7) * q'qo 

PiLSt Participle-Regular (10) ' ^ 

Present Tcnsc-3r(l Regular (5) ^-^^ 

Past Participle-Irregular (12) - \ 
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to mean score, thereby giving an indication of the general sequence 
-that the structures tested appeared to be learned by this population/ 
The correlation between each of the subtests was examined to 
determine if groupings of related subtests could, be identified, A 
20 X 20 correlation matrix revealed that the only correlation coeffi- 
cients with values above .5 were between; the Comparative and Super- 
lative subtests (r = . 7535), the Object Pronoun and Yes/No Question 
subtests (r — .5447), the Possessive Pronoun and Yes/No subtests 
•(r=:.5074). Thus, almost all of the structures tested seemed to be 
. acquiried quit)s independently of the others. 

The order in which the three forms within certain subtests were 
acquired was ^Iso examined by item apaiysis. Some of the general , 
observations made from these tabulations are reported in Table 3: 
. .To examine the .effect that language background and age have 
upon the order, the subtest scores^ werfe analysed for the two language 
backgrounds: Korean (it = 60), Spanish (n — 60) and for three age 
groups: 6-8 years (n— 40); 9-11 years (n = 40) and 12-14 years 
(n^40). V 

The mean subtest scores for the Korean and Spanish groups are 
shown in Figure 1. 

A comparison of the scores indicated that the order of acquisition, 
^ based upon these subtest scores, was very similar for the Korean 
and Spanish groups. The Spearman rank correlation coefficient was 
^.84 (p<.005y. 

The only subtest where there was a significant difference in mean 
scores between groups was the Article subtest (t = 27, pN^.Ol). A. 
slight but statistically insignificant difference appeared bei\yeen the 
/ Possessive, Comparative, Superlative and Plural-irreg. subtest scores 
for the two language groups. Thus it appeared that the sequence of 
learning of these str^uctures was constant despite thfe fact that the 
individuals. tested spoke native languages which were quite dissimilar. 

The mean subtest scores for the children of the three different 
age groups (6-8 years, 9-11 years, 12-14 years) are shown in Figure 2. 
The sequence of learning was. similar for these three age groups. 
. Spearman rank correlations demonstrated that the sequencing was 
significantly correlated between all age groups. The correlation co- 
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SequenciB of Learning f dr Itema within Selected Sub-Tests 
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Order of Acquisition 




AffinnatireDeclarative 
PossessiTe, Plural, Present 
Preposition 
, Subject Pronoun" 
Past'Begular 

Wh'Question " . ^ 


8+V , " 
/s/ /z/ 
on' , 
lia' ' 
/d/ /t/ 
where* 


before 

before • 

before 

before 

before 

before 
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/ae/ 

'under* 
. *theyr 

M/ 

why' 
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efficients were: .94 \p ^ .005) for the 6-8 and 9-11 year old f^^^f^^J . ' 
93 (p ^ .005) for the 9-11 and 12-14 year old sequences and .89 (p ^ 
.005) for the 6-8 and 12-14 year old sequences. These high levels 
of. significance ..suggested that the ordering was similar for all the 
children studied, despite the age of the .child. . • 

The onlV subtests f o.r which there were detectable differences m 
mean -scores between the difference age groups were, the Object Pro- 
noun, the Possessive Pronoun and the Plural-irreg. subtests. The 
group of older children performed sligMly better on these subtests 
than did the younger; however, none of the differences were found 
to be significant at the 95% level. <■ 

The possibility that differences in the language learning environ- 
ments might effect the order in which structures were learned was 
also analyzed. A comparison of the sequence of learning of the chil- 
dren from two different types of school programs in four ;schools was 

examined. ' , , .n i j 

Two of the schools had a progirani where the children had many 
teachers during the day, including one teacher who provided some 
special English. instruction (School Program 1). The other two schools 
had self-contained cJassro.oms where the students were taught by one 
tgacher for the entire day and received no special English instruction 
(School Programf2). The mean scores from the children in Program 1 
(n = 26) and Program 2 (n=18) are shown in Figure 3. 

The sequence, of learning was found to be .very similar for the 
children from the different learning environments. The rank order 
correlated for the two groups was" .94 (p^.005). 

-The subtests with the greatest differences in mean scores between 
the two groups Were: the Superlative, Past-reg., Imperative and Plural- 
feg. subtests. None of these differences, however, were found lo be 
statistically significant. ■ ■ . , 

Thus, this analysis suggested that the order of acquisition oi the 
structures tested, based upon the mean subtest scores for each ^roup, 
did not change significantly with the age, the language background 
or the learning environment of the children in this study. ; 

DISCUSSION 

The general sequencing of structures found in this study was/similar 
in many respects to that reported in other-second language .studies, 
although the scoring tec|inique and the testing situation werp appre- 
ciablv different. The work done by Dulay and Burt with /children 
(1974) and by Bailey, Madden, and Krashen with adults (1^74) have 
also described the Progressive and Plural-reg. as some blithe first 
forms mastered, whereas the Past-irreg. and Present-3rd reg. were, 
some of the last structures mastered. Since many of the ; structures 
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analyzed in the study repoirted in this paper were different, com- 
parisons between this .and previous studies were impossible jn many 
cases. Before more specific statements can be made about the acqui- 
sition of certain structures, other analyses must be done.. These should 
include the study of the acquisition of groups of structures, as sug- 
gested by Dulay and Burt (1974d) and the/ analysis of relationship 
between the structures that are being learned and the kinds of errors 
that are' being made. In this study, the correlation between the sub- 
test scores for. the entire sample suggested that acquisition, of forms 
within one subtest was, in most cases,. quite independent of the acqui- 
sition of the forms included in another subtest. 

The results of this study also suggested that age (six years or 
older), language background and learning environment did not seem 
tp change the order in which the structures were learned. Changes in 
order might be expected with age since the older child is cognitively 
"more mature and has a longer attention span and a longer short- 
term memory span. In addition, most older language learners^have 
already developed reading and writing skills in their native language 
which might be expected to affect. their apifroach to new learning sit- 
uations, thus possibly affecting the kinds of structures they would 
learn -first in a new language. These age-related differences did not, 
however, seem to affect 'the order in which the structures tested were- 
learned. The language processing device may change with age . in 
some f-especta, but does not seem to change significantly with age m 
terms of the time at which certain structures are learned relative to 
others. This finding is in agreement with results reported by iiailey 
Madden, and Krashen. (1974 and this volume) and Fdthman (1974) 
for other populations. ■ ^ 

V language background was another variable which did not seem 
to significantly affect the order in which the structures tested Were 
learned The subjects included in this study spoke two structurally 
different native languages, Korean and Spanish. If native language 
does have d strong influence on the learning of a second language 
then we might expect to find significant differences in the order ot 
acquisition of .structures for Individuals from different language, back- 
grounds. For e::ample, % contrasting structures m Spanish and 
.English, it might be expected that the Spanish speaker would have 
difficulty with the prepositions 'in' and 'on', with the possessive and 
^with the pronoun distinction 'his' and 'her'. Whereas, the -Korean 
" speaker might -be expected to have special problems with word order, 
articles,' plurals, verb person and number inflections. 

There was only one structure on the SLOPE Test that , seemed to 
cause more difficulty for the speakers of one language background than 
another, the Article subtest. The mean scores on almost all other sub- 
a . ' J ^ • ■■■ - ''• ■ ' 
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tests were very similar for the two groups', indicating '^that the majority 
of the errors, made on these structures was not the result of transfers 
. from another language. This finding is in agreement with obseryations 
made in error analysis studies by Richards (1971a), Burt and Kiparsky 
1972) and Dulay and Burt (1974a,b). Furtlier analysis of the kinds 
of eH'ors that were made by the Korean and Spani^^h speaker,^ on this 
test is necessary because tlie differences; might exist in the 'kind of 
error that was made, rather than in the item that was missed. 

The order in which the structures were learned also remained quite 
constant for children who were exposed to different types of school 
programs. All childrep in the sample were learning English in the 
'natural' context of the. school where all conmmnication was in English. 
However^ the fact that some of the children had special help in English 
and were exposed to input from different teachers during the day did 
not seem to affect the order in which structures were learned. A fur- 
ther analysis of specific differences m the learning environments of 
different schools and their effect on language processing is necessary, 
but from this limited sample it appeared that the sequence of learning 
remained constant despite changes in the learning environment. As 
long as the second language is being learned, in a 'naturaP environ- 
ment where communication in English is meaningful and necessary; 
changes -in the learning situation niight not significantly affect how 
the second language is learned. ' - 

Differences in age, language background and learning environment 
did riot seem to significantly change the order of learning in this/study. 
The constancy in this order might be explained by the fact that similar 
strategies are being used by all. subjects in proce.ssing language input,; 
despite individual or environmental differences. 

The order in which the structures w^re learned: might be explained 
by. the nfature of th6 structurcvs tested. The complexity of the struc- 
tures -may be one factor determining the order. Brown (1973) has 
suggested that grammatical complexity (the number of transforma- 
tions in a derivation) and semantic complexity (the number of se- 
mantic features) were tv^o of the major determinants in the order of 
acquisition of the functors in his first language acquisition study. In 
the present study, the order reflected the grammatical complexity of 
the structures in some cases^ but ^certainly not in - all cases; Similar 
findings have been reported by Dulay and Burt (1974d). In this study, 
the acquisition of^ the Present Progressive before the Past-reg. before 
the Present-3rd reg. might be predicted by the linguistic complexity 
of the structures.; However, the Past-irreg. and Article do not follow 
the predicted pattern. 

Semantic complexity may also* be a determinant in the order of 
acquisition of the structures tested. In this study, the Plural was 
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learned .before the Past-reg. before the Present-3rd '^eg. as^ might be 
predicted from Brown's semantic complexity ordering, othei stiuc- 
tures such as the Past-irreg. and Present Progressive did not follow 
the predicted pattern. ■ ^ , ■ ^ , 

other factors suggested by BVown such as frequency redundancy 
and perceptibility may also offer plausible exp anations for the ordei . 
o^ acciuisition. The Imperative might well be the structure most f re- • 
quently heard by the beginning second language earner and this may 
«xplain'thefact that it was learned first in this, study The late W 
sition of the Present-Srd reg. ipight be explained by the fact that this 
morpheme is a redundant feature, in English because the subject al- 
ready indicates the person and nu>,iber of t^^e^verb Difficulty in per- 
Sptibility might explain the late acqmsition of the Past-reg Not only 
isXdifficult for the language learner to hear these forms in the normal 
flow V speech, but it was also difficult for the examiner to determine . 
if the\)ast allomorphs were being added during testing. 

Thukin this study no one factor can be given as the major deter-, 
minant olthe order of acquisition in second Ian guage> learning. Mos 
likely a coinbination of factors contribute to the overall ordermg, but , 
further study of the second language acquisition process is necessary 
before th.ese\ctors arid their effect on language processing can be 
positively identified. ' \ 

IMPLICATIONS 
The results of t)H,s study imply that the language processing mech- 
anism for all the subjects studied was similar in certain respects be- 
cause the order of leaVing was found to be quite^constant. Since the 
process may -be a creatWe one following predictable patterns, despite, 
individual and environmktal differences, perhaps language programs 
should concentrate less onXthe presentation of grammatical rules, im- 
mediate correction, and coi^trastive analysis. The teacher should be 
awarepf-the order of learnin^-eported in second language studies and. 
provide situations which wouM most fully allow for the use of the 
structures in communication, acWding to this order. Meaningful sit- 
uations might be provided in tfte dassroom where the learner can 
hypothesize, experiment and disco% Perhaps what is taught to dif- 
ferent individuals of different agerW from different language back- 
grounds is not as important as how i\is taught. If w provide total, 
meaningful environments where language use is stressed, we may well, 
achieve greater success in our second laVguage programs. 
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Theoretical Aspects of Grammatical Sequencing 

STEPHEN D. KRASHEN, CAROtYN MADDEN and NATHALIE BAILEY 
liueens College, Flushing, New York 

INTRODUCTION 
The ques,tion of the optimal sequence of presentation of gram- 
matical items is an interesting and important one for our field for two 
reasons. First, of course, w« desire the most efficient syllabus, the one 
our students will find easiest and learn fastest. The diversity of syllabi 
found in ESL texts attests to the fact that thel'e is considerable dis< 
agreement on what order items should be presented in, and there has 
been, to our knowledge, no research directly comparing one sequence 
with another. The ^sequence adopted also influences error correction 
behavior on the part of teachers/as there is probably tendency to 
concentrate on those errors that are made on constructions covered 
in class. 

Second, if one best sequence of presentation of grammatical struc-' 
tures for adult second language learners exists, and is discovered, it- 
should tell us a great deal about the process of adult second language' 
learning. The search for the optimal sequence is thus part of a grow- 
ing research effort in language acquisition and language learning- 
studies that attempts to specify learning strategies. 
- There are at least, two jyays^iof discovering if ^ best sequence of 
presentation exists. A logically simple procedure is to compare stu- 
dents' performance on different sequences: given two matchejl groups 
of learners receiving equal quality instruction, try sequence A on one 
group and sequence B on another. As m<int-ionefl above, no one has 
done such i^n experiment tdiour knowledge, and, we think, for good 
reason. The main problem is\ that every possible permutation of any- 
one's sequence is a hypothesis. that could be tested. There are literally 
hundreds of possibilities. 

To be/sure, certain sequences m-e more likely candidates than 
others. It^has been suggested, foi- example, that the optimal sequence 
mould be based on gramiiiattcal complexity, or utility, or frequency, 
or on target langu^gVnative language ,differenc42S. But ^even 
these domkins there is* tremendous possijy^_j!iiriation^ 
definition of complexity will most likely predict a different sequence 
from our theory, etc. 

An alternative approach is the cross-sectional study of relative 
difficulty order, the discovery of which structures learners find most . 
difficult, and which they find easiest. While results. of such an investi- 
gation mlay, of course, be related to the sequence the learner was actu- 
aUy taught, if consistent results are obtained from large groups of 
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students who have -studied under different sequences, 6ne can 'Be con- 
fident that the results are independent of the actual order presented. 
•Given a common difficulty ordering for adult second language learners, 
one then has at least one excellent hypothesis to test in the class- 
robm, namely that this common difficulty order is the best , sequence 

of presentation. , -,^*r7/-> 

In a previous paper CBailey, Madden, and Krashen 1974), we re- 
ported some success in finding such a common order t)f difficulty for 
a small set of English grammatical morphemes for 73. adults learning 

• English as a second language. As ive iiitowdod to compare our results 
to data collected by I^ulay and Burt in their study of children learning 
English as a second language (Dulay anxl Burt 1973), we attempted 
to match Dulay and-Burt's methi^dology as closely as possible. Data 
was elicited with the Bilingual SVntax ^Measure (Burt, Dulay, and 
Hernandez (1973), and, as in previous 'studies, accuracy of usage was 
determined- bv the ratio of the correctly formed and used morphemes 
to the obligatory occasions for them. Following Dulay and. Burt 
(1973), a correctly used mprpheirre was scored as one point, a mis-. 

• formed morpheme as .5, and a missing grammatical morpheme as 
zero.' The actual morphemes investigated were progressive \-tng), 
plural, contractible copula, contractihle (progressive) auxiliary, ar- 
ticles, past irregular, third person singular {-$), and possessive (-s).' 

-- Our evidence for a common oK^ler was as follows: wo found a high 
degree of agreement among the eiglTtNjifforont classrooms tested (from 
two flifferonf adult ESL programs (different teachers, different texts, 
different levels, and thus, wo assume, different syllabi). Also, there 
was a verv significant correlation.! between the relative diffictjlty order 
for the Spanish speakers (n = 33) and the non-Spanish speakers . (n = 
40). These latter results are consistent with results of recent error 
analysis research (see, e.g., Richards 1971) that indicate" that not all- 
errors in adult second language learning are the result of first lan- 
guage interference. , _ \> ^ ^^ ^^ ^ 
The "difficulty order we foUnd is thus a candidate for the, optimal 
sequence. Further research shoul'd test other grammatical structures 
- for adult learners to determine first whothoi- a conunon'ordOr exists 
for other structures', and to 'also specify what ..that order is. If all 
teaching syllabi yield a common difficulty order, perhaps that order 

~ "While Dulav and Burt used a similar partial scoring system (2^1,0) in .their 
subsequent study (Bulay and Burt 1974c), studies done Brown and <lc Vni>"s . 
and de Villiers in first lanBiiago iicfij.isition. and by .T. do Villicrs m .•idilt Broca 
nohaaics tallied onlv prescnci- and nb.si-ncc of function words, not giving parfinl credit 
for errors of commission. De Villiers Vin74), in the aphasie study, notes, however, 
that such errors wer.e rare for her subjects- . . . ^, ' • i 

'Dulay and Burt (1973) did not' give (Retailed descriptions of the criteria nscd . 
for identifying the eight function words. ^Ve therefore used the criteria given iii 
. Brown (1973). The criteria used in Dtilay and Purt (1974c) were slightly different, 

i hovrerer. . ' ' 
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should be the sequence taught. Our results do suggest' that the typical! 
learner will have a certain difficulty order regardless of what syllabus^ 
is used, and it is plausible that usino^ a sequence identical to that, 
difficulty order will be ^nore comfortable and efficient, thiVt is, learniug 
• might proceed more rapidly and with less frustration onXthe part of 
the student and teaeher. ; \ . 

It is, of course, not obvious that adult learners will agree ^n relative 

- difficulty for the rest of the^ grammar. 

. LEARNING STRATEGIES IN ADULTS 

• We wotild now like to turn to the -question of what our itesults 
might tell us about leaiTiing strategies in adults.^ Our thinking iri thi^ ' 
-area, has been in t^vo directions. First, we have attempted to combare 
our sequence to.orderings found by other reaearchers using similan in- 
vestigative teC%nique§ with youDger subjects. The similarities mid 
differences should give us some indication of if and how learnirig 
strategies change with age.. This information, in turn, might help' in 
revealing more of tlie nature of such strategies. , \ 

We are pleased to report that this approach has been quite fruitful. 
,In our 1974 paper,' we reported that -the adult order we found was not 
significantly different from the difficulty orders reportc-d by Dulay and 
Burt (1973) in their pilpt study of five to eight years old ESL learn- 
ers and from de Villiers (1974) study of adult non-fluent (Broca) 
apliasics. Our adult .order, as well as that of the-children and non- 
. fluent aphasics, \did not, howey/3r, correlate significantly with either, 
the eross-sectional difficulty order or longitudinal order of acquisition 
of grammaticaKmorphemes 'found for first language learners by de, 
Villiers and de Villiers (1973) and R. Birown (1973). We concluded 
at'that time that there were two "universal" orders, one for second 
language learners and adult aphasics, and another one for children 

- learning a first language. JFollowing Dulay and Burt (1973),- w(3 sup- 
posed that the differences/ might be related to the fact that cMldren 

\ learning their first language^ are engaged' in cognitive development, 
and this influences the o/der in which items are a^cquired and their 
relative^ difficulty. - ' : 

Fui ther comparisons with .similar studies re-inforce this view. The 
adult order, Vve have disc({)vered, is also not significantlv^different from 
the ordjjr found in Dulayjand Burt'f (1974c) study cmirparing Chinese 
arid Spanish speaking children, or from the order f<mnd in Fatllman's 
(1974) results for children learning ESL, for thos6 items common to 
both stiidi^s^ Just one second language project shows a different 6r- 
der, a^nd that is.Hakuta's report/ (1974)- (actually a combination of 
order 5f ^icquisition and difficulty order) of a Japanese^speaking child 
learning English. ' ^ - ' . * - 

FRir 
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• "^I'suggestion by Eileen, Nam that- we examine NP related and V 
related. J^anmiatical movpliemes separately, provided a breakthrough . 
that helped us relate what we thought were two separate orders, one 

, for first and, one for second language learning. It has also stimulated 
. our thinking abouf just what learning strategies may be employed by 
all learners Such an analysis (Table 1) shows ih^re is complete 
ac^reement for NP related function words among the adult J.bL, adult 
ajhasic, first Dulay and Burt, and^^e Villiers and de Villiers cross- 
sectional first language studies. Although we will argue below that ^ 
VP is not a unit of perception, it is interesting th>t. for V related mor- 
phemes, all second language studios, including Hakuta's, and the adult 
aph^sic study agree. First language learners, it seems,. dii¥er mainly 
in that contractible copula and contractible auxiliary come later. One 
can coiu'hide from those similarities that the principles which predict 
tlie chiiaMVordor will probably go a long way in predicting the second 
' language iearner's and adult aphasic's order of difficulty. ^ 
Ar. Just AChWt underlies, the difficulty order we getf The li erature is 
replete with long discussions and testing of various- possibilities, such 
' as £,n-annnatical c6mplexity,..senmntic complexity, J'.^f "V^"t. 
, adiUt speech, etc. Dulay and Burt 0974d) and do Vdliers. (1974) have 
■ shown that these ^principles, at least taken one a a time, do not ac- 
"count for the second language/apha.sic order, and Brown (19/3) and 
';do VllUors and de Villiers (1973) have discu.^ed tuoir shortcon.mgs 

• in ax?countin£? for the first language order. . „ , 

Slobin (1971) and Ervin-Tripp (ip73) have also proposed operat- 
"m.^ principlos" to account for the ordeixpf acquisition of c luld lan- 
gu"llgo. Examples, .which will be relevant to us below, include .the 
•/following, taken from Ervin-Tripp (19i 3); . 
• 1 . items which are sentence final should be acqni red early. ; 
2. S initial fixed position forms .shoiiW be learned nibre easily than 

material in the middle pf'-utterances. ' ' 

Dulay and Burt (1974d) have commented on certain problems that 
exist in "applying principles such as these to language acquisition data. 
-One is ^i^"^ such principles are presented as a list, "m which the re-. 
^ lation of tiio principles to each other .... is left unspecified." Applied 
in order however, to the NP i-ehited grammatical morphemes, and 
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modifying #1 to read "items whicli are ( simple) J^P final" and chang- 
ing "utterance" to NP in #2, principles #1 and #2 predict the most 
commonly observed difficulty order. 

Similarly, for the S as a whole, these principles, with #1 modified to 
read "items- which may be sentence final," predict the child's first lan- 
guage order rather closely. (See Figure 2.) ,, ' 

A few points should be noted before we go on to the second lan- 
guage and aphasic S order. One is that we consider it quite unlikely 
that these two principles are completely responsible for the observed 
difficulty orders. It is, rather, probable that the interaction of several 
factors will be responsible for the difficulty 6rders we find (this could 
..explain -why the third person morpheme comes relatively -late despite 
-■ its ability to appear in S final position), ^^cond, note that the modi- 
Ifications we propose in #1 and #2 imply that the releivant units lu pre-, 
ceptiou (or "perception for acquisition") are the surface NP and sur- 
face S as a whole. Finally, the joint opejration' of principles #1 and #^ 
may be the linguistic analog of the more general serial order learning 
curve. Given a series of ten digits to repeat back, norinal subjects 
will typically be able to recall the fir.^t f'e^V and the last few, forgetting 
those* in the middle. The fact that .second language learners and 
aphasics find- -flontractiblfe copula and contractable auxiliary easier 
may have something to do with thik last point : superior short term 
memory on the part of the older learner could result' in a flattening of 
the middle part of the learning curve, especially for longer (e:g. sen- 
tence length) strings. Thus, just as the older person ;c^n recall more 
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middle digits, so might the oldei^ learner he more aware of medially 
occurring items. " ^ 

Another explanation for the older learners' relatively - better J)er- 

• Jormaiice witli the copula and auxiliary is tliat they liave had some ex- 
perience with another language and, may thus be more conscious of the 
/^integrity'^of the sentence; this could bemanifested in' a -greater need 

' to have the middle surface slot fi]led.^ - . • T ] 

. . GRARIMATIGAL IMORPHEMES IN ADULT FIRST 
TxANGUAGE ACQUISITION ' . 

We are,.of course, anxious for more data, from English as well as 
from ather languages. We are eager also to observe the order -of 

' acquisition or difficulty order in cases of first language acquisition in 
adults to see what such cases will tell uS as to learning strategies. 
Three?' such cases of language learning after the "critical period" 
have been observed so, far. • 

One Qf them, "Joe,^' was fitted with a hearing aid at'ihe a^e of 39, 
ending a lifetime of deafness. While we are as yht uaicertain to what 
e:5:tent Joe had mastered a non-convontional signing system, Joe is 
presently making some progress with English'. Reports on Joe's lan- 
guage (Boimia 1974j Young .1974) indicate, however, that Joe may 
istill be hi; what Brown (1973) refers to as "Stago J," the use of what 
appears to be "telegraphic speech" to encode a limited set of semantic 

' relations. ' . ' 

A second case, Carl, 'V was impaired .in both speech and hearing; 
,he was deaf and had -only partial vision in one eye. It is reported that 
Carl ^*had no established language system^' but communicated with 
his mother using simple gestures (Rees, Krueger, "Bernstein, Kramer, 
and Bezas, forthcoming). At 19, Carl was admitted to the National 
Center for- Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults in Garden City, N^w York. 
He had ear surgery and, like Joe, received a hearings aidi Unlijce Joe, 
however, his responses to sound remained 'Mnconsistent and non- 
functional.'' «Rees et al. report that using sign, Carl eventually 
learned to luse two and three word strings appropriately. While we 
have very little data to compare, his language production looks very ' 
similar to Joe's. Both lack grammaticaLJmorphemes and appear- to be 
in Brow's Stage' I. 

*Iu a paper presented at. this conference, Larsen Preeman reported a somewhat 
different difTiculty order for adults learning English as a second languagje in 
different tasks (rcacTing, writing, and listening), 'Avhen other tests of English I pro- 
ficiency arc* used. This raises the possibility that thc^ pattern of errors reported 
here ami in Bailey et at. (1974) is specific- to tests of oral pt-odnction. Qnei hy- 
pothesis wo arc considering is that^ oral production tests tap deeper and more 
"natural" levels of language use. lasks that alla^v monitoring time Avill show a • 
^ different pattern of errors as they allow the learner to bring a more conscious 
knowledge of grammar to bear on his output. Sec Krashen (forthc9ming) for further 
argumentation and explication. « • • 
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Perhaps the best documented case of adult first language acquisition 
is "Genie," a girl, now 17, who endured at least ten years of enforced 
social and environmental deprivation. Cxenie was discovered and 
admittecl to Children's- Hospital in Los Angeles when she was about 
13 and eventually was placed in a home with a family. Her linguistic 
competence, if It existed. at all at the thne of her discovery,.was very 
low.. Since tlien she has shown modest but steady progress m first, 
language a^ui<tion. Susan Curtiss haJ documented this progress, and 
'her"repor't of Ge^Tie's speech as of Fall, 1973 does include information 
on grammatical morphemes (Curtiss, Fromkin, Krashen Rigler and, 
Ri4r 1974; see "cspeciallv pp. 537-5:59). Curtiss notes that -ing ^y^s. 
used appropriately, and that Geiiie was in the process of acqprring 
noun plurals, the "irregular past, .possessives, ^md articles. Th^te was 
■ no evidonoo at that time that Genie had begun to acquire .the coii- 
traotiblc coi)ula or auxiliary. We may thus infer the- order given for 
Gonic in Table 1, withput making any claim about acquisition or dit- 
ficultv orderings within the blocks. Even with this meagre evidence, 
it KoiMiis clear that.Genio looks more like a fir.st language learner than 
^ a second language learner. We can also conclude from the smularity 
of her order "to all the other orderings 'found in the literature, first 
and second, that Genio is in some sense learning la^S'^^f ' 
despite claims (Fromkin, Krashen, Curtiss, Rigler and Rigler 1974) 
that Genie may be u.sing somewhat different neurological mechanisms 
in her language acquisition.* 

' . CHn.D-ADn.T DfFFERENCES 
Our'findino-s in investigating the question of the optimal sequence 
forces us to at least mention another question that has interested those 
involved nvith language teaching" and learning for many years: the 
difference between children and adults. Our res:ults, limited thoug'h 
they are, seem to suggest that the important distinction, if any, is to 
be mado'at all, is first language-second language (coi)ula and auxiliary 
late versus oarlv)„and not chjid-adult. There is, however,/ evidence 
that some kind of "critical period" does exist, and that puberiy is an 
important turning point in language acquisition. C'h.ldren and aflults 
differ with respect to ultimate attainment in general (Seliger, Krashen 
and Ladefoged, in press; Oyama 1973), and also with inspect to 

. .K,,3slc7 in n pnppr prMpntprV at the GporK^town Tnnvcr.sitr--irouml Tablp on 

-~ Lan5KV.,'''uul LinKn,i.sUc.s, .M.rd, 14, 197.^, rop»rto.l th,. follou-inR .l.mculty or.lPr 
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Qptimai learning environnie'nt (Krashen, Jones, Zellnski and iTsprich, 
in press; Fathman 1974} Various proposals have been made to ac- 
count for these differences, e.g. neurological (Lenneberg 1967; but 
see Krashen 1973, Krashen and Harshman 1975), cognitive (Krashen 
1975, Eosansky 1975), and affective-psychological- (Stevick 1974, B: 
Taylor 1974). • ^ - 

Future research might help clarify this issue by determining more 
precisely which strategies or aspects of laiiguage'acqiiisition are shared 
by children andjadults. Research in the area of perceptual strategies, 
for exainplfi,..alreadj^L^^^^ ^ - 

Nam (1975) /reports that for the first language learners and children 
learning English as a second language, the stage at vi^hich the first 
NP is considered the actor occurs at 'intermediate" levels (Bever 
1970), indicating overuse of an NVN = actor-action^object perceptual 
strategy. For adults, it appears^ to be the case that this stage comes 
6t the beginning, such errors getting rarer as proficiency develops. 
Thus, recognizing dpctunented differences in child-adult attainment 
and in ledVning cnvironnicnts, we are not even ready to posit an identity 
in learning strategies. Our data does indicate that soUie real similari- 
ties do exist, however,' and work in first and second language learning 
will Hopefully give us a clearer picture of what those similarities are 
and how far they go. The same' research should help the classroom 
teacher- be more effective in error correction, plan the syllabus, and 
have, in general, a better idea of how adults learn language. 

. " SUMMARY • ^ 

-Res^^arch iii determining difficulty ordering of grammatical mor- 
phemes in adult E^L learners, extends and confirms Dulay,, and .Burt's 
(1973, 74c') findings for , children learning ESL: adults see?ii to share a 
common difficulty ordcf for the eight morphemes studied. The order 
found, moreover, appeairs to be independent of the learner's first Ian-, 
guage and 'is. not significjantly different from that seen in pre-puberty ' 
learners. These findings have both pedagogical and theoretical im- 
plications. First, the order found is a candidate for the optimal teach- . 
ing sequence: Also, an examination of the similarities and diifferences , 
seen between first and second language. learners provides clues as to 
what learning strategies arte employed in language acquisition and how 
these strategies may change, over time. Finally, the similarity seen 
betweeix^^children and adults forces a reifiterpretation of the critical 
perio(J^4^pbthesis: this research shows that adults have at least some 
access''t0 learning strategies employed by younger learners. 

APPENDIX: APPLICATION OF THE ORDERING THEORETIC METHOD TO ADULT 
GRAMMATICAL MORPHEME DATA . . 

. In their 1974(1 article, Dulay and Bhrt apply a different statistichl technique to their 
1974c data on grammatical morpheme difficulty in children learning English as a second 
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language, -the ordering-theoretie method, deTeloped by Bart arijil Krus (1973). Such a 
method of analysis allows the researcher to detofiuine tree-type relationships among items, . 
rather than just a linear ordering. We applied this technique [ to our adult data (from 
Bailey, Madden and Krashen 1974) just* as Dulay and Burt appflied it to their child data: 
if a. subject had "acquired" a grammatical morpheme (90% leoTreet for* at least thrfe- 
obligatory occasions), the subject was given a "1" score for that item. If he of she had 
not, he or she received .zero. We then counted, for each pair of items, the numb.er of subjects 
who hvl received scores of either zero or one (i.e, had three obligatory occasions for both 
membct* of' the pair) and the number whose responses discoSifirnmd a relationship. For - 
example, 42 of our subjects had at least three obligatory occasions for both tn^ and poii. 
In only one case (2%) did a subject have a score of "l" for p^ss and zero for ing. On the 
other hand 21 (50%) had "l" for ing and. zero for poss. clearly indicates that ing 

precedes p08S. \ /» ' 

Again following JDiilay- %nd Burt, we assumed that if ithe percent of disconfirming 

responses is 5% or lessj a relationship, holds. \ ^. " i ^ * 4U 

Our results, in Table 2, are quite similar to that fouiuViby Dulay and Burt for the 

seven function words covered in both .studies. They found eleven pairi* that were related. 

and we found six. Four of our six were also found to be related in Dulay a^d 9urt. Of 

the seven pairs they found that' we did not, in, two. cases we found less than 10% discon*-^ 

/ " • TABLE 2 

Order^ng-Theoretic ' Method Apiflied to Adult Grammatical Mor phemes ^ 
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^ ; TABLE 3 

Tree Analysis Method: Comparikon of Child ESL hn^l Adult ESL'Data 



1, Where the studies agree (Dulay and Burt 1974b; Bailey^ Madden ^and Krashen 1974): 

" ing^ third per s • 
in jf*^ poss i 

eop->thir(l per s ! - ^ ... 
aux->poss ' 

2. Where a relation holds for child ESL only: 

• " Per cent diseonfimiing i ^Per cent for 
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eop->aux' 
eop->past 
eop-> poss 
art->past 
art-> third per » 
aux-> past 



3. Relation for adult ESL only: 
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firming responses, and in all seven the evidence was clearly against an opposite relation- 
ship. As for the two cases they found that we did not, in one case (past-^poss) they had 
16% disconfirming responses, and in the other only 9% (but only 6% disconfirming in the 
opposite direction). Our hierarchy is given in Figure. 3 and should be compared with that 
of Dulay and Burt (1974d: 273), 



Figure 3, Tree Analysis for Grammatical Morphemes in Adult ESL Learners 




. The relatively late occurrence of cop^ and aux makes this order, like Genie's, much riiorc 
similar to first, language acquisition (rho==.90 with de Villiers order, for the items common 
to both studies). The overall similarity to all the other orders given in^Jable 1, however, 
is, like Genie's order, quite striking. 



The Use of Oyergeneralization and Transfer Learning 
Strategies by Elementary and Intermediate 
University Students of ESL 

BARRY p. TAYLOR 
; ^ San FrancUco State Univenity 

The possibility that the strategies of syntactic overgeneralization 
'twith resultant grammatical simplification) and redundancy reduction 
can account for many of the kinds of errors made by both first apd 
second lai:iguage learners, has been suggested recently (see, e.g., B.- 
Taylor 1974b). It was also suggested that a strategy involVin'g a par- 
tial reliance on native language structure might be able to account for 
second language learners, has been suggested recently (see, e.g., B. Tay- 
lor 1974b). it was also suggested tliat a strategy involting a partial re- 

' vestigate the relationship between the strategies of overgeneralization 
ana transfer and the degree to which elementary and intermediate stu- 

' dents of ESL rely on those strategies while learning English^ , » . 

The strategy of syntactic overgeneralization can be defined as a^^ 
process in which language learner's use a syntactic Vule of the target, 
language inappropriately when they attempt to generate a novel target 
language utterance. Errors which seem to reflect an pvergeneralization 
strategy suggest 'three important facts about a learner's knowledge of 
the syntax of the target language: 

1. The learner has mastered th§ mechanics of a particular syntactic 
rule of tlie target language. 

2. The^ learner do^ not know how *ta use the rul^ appropriately; 
i.e., he or she has not learned the distribution of the rule or the excep- 
tional cases where the rule does not apply. • ^ ' 

3. The learner is an active participant in the language- acquisition 
, process and is exercising his or her already ajcquired knowledge of the 

target V language in a creative way ; the learner is neither operating 
under a repetition or imitation strategy, nor transferring native laUr 
• guage structures in his or her target language attempts. 

This research was designed to investigate how adult native speak- 
ers of Spanish use syntactic overgeneralization and native language' 
transfer in the acquisition of English as a second language, apd how 
errors attributable to those learning strategies are related. Specifically, 
this stlidy was conducted to provide evidence to support the following 
claims: ' ' 

1,. Second language learner.s of English make errors which are not 
attributable to the structure of their native language and which, there- 
fore, cannot be predicted by the Contrastive Analysis Hypothesis. 
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2. Many errors which second language learners make can be attri- 
buted to inherent difficulties and /or irregularities in English itgelf 
and c&n be explained by a strategy of target language syntactic over- 
generalization. , , 

3. Gverg6n^ralization errors are neither random nor idiosyncratic; 
and they can be enumerated within, a limited taxonomy of error types. 

4. Errors ^hich appear to indicate a reliance on native languagp 
structures (native language transfer) are more common among elemen-. 
tary adult speakers of English than they are among intermediate 
speakers. Errors which appear to be attributable to"OvergeneTaliza=- 
tion are more- common among intermediate speakers than they are 
among elementary speakers. f "Tj 

There are several fundamental assumptions behind these claims. 
First, if language acquisitioif is a creative ptocess which involves 
the learner as an active participant, then^the learners will make errors 
which indieirte that they are dealing" with the target language cTirectly 
and without an e^^tensive reliance on th6 native language. / 

Second, .if Au^ubel (1967) is correct in assuriiing that a learner 
relies on what is already known when confronted with a neA^ learnings 
situation, because the elementary target language learner kivSws less of 
the target language 'than a more advanced learner, the elenientary 
learner will need to rely more heavily on the native language. As 
the learner learns more about the target language, reliance on the na- 
tive language will decrease, and errors/attributable to target language 
syntactic overgeneralization will increiise. ^ - ^ . . 

And third, if an interlan^uage is a lingiiistic system which dilfers 
systematically from both the native and target languages, then the 
errors made by a second Janguage-learuer will be systematic and will 
reflect the systematic grammjikr of his or her interlanguage. Students 
.of a second language will frequently compensate for- their lack of 
knowledge of a set of related t^irget langna^e rules (such as rules for 
question formation) by-* using a specific target language rule (such as 
inserting, a do in all questions) more often than that rule is used by 
native spelikers of the target language. This phenomenon can be 
viewed as a reduction of the complexities of the target language syn- 
tactic system and can be defined as ''target language syntactic simpli- 
fication.'' . " • * 
EXPiERmENTAT. METHODOLOGY 

Error analysis is not a new way to investigate the process of lan- 
guage acquisition. Jaist as errors in child language acquisition have 
tJeen user! to explain how the child approaches the task of learning 
his or her native language, "the recent, concern of error analysis has 
been to try to infer, from second language erroi*, the processes and 
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strategies Under ^hich the learner operates. In examining and ana- 
lyzing errors, however, we are frequently unable to compare the pro- 
ficiencies of various speakers when ^e have no control over those 

* speakersMinguistic production. Because some speakers are more "re- 
; flective'^ (Brown 1973) arid reserved, using 9nly what they are sure 

• that they know in their attempts at speaking the 'target language, 
while others are more "impulsive" (Brown 1973), we cannot easily 
compare the errors made by vari'^s speakers (also see Corder 1972)". 

• The fa'ct that some, speakers may make more errors 'than others may 
indicate only that they monitor their speech less; we cannot, there- 
fore, concluded that their interlanguage is less like the target Janguage^ 
« grammar than that of speakers who cleverly avoid specific syntactic 
structures and, therefore, make fewer errors. 

For this reason, controlling the elicitation of specific grammatical 
constructions from foreign speakers of English is extremely difficult. 
In order to remedy this methodological pjoblem of experimentation, 
Corder (1972) has suggested an elicitation procedure which requires 

- direct trai^glation ''from the native language to the target language. 
This method has proved successful in sffidies conducted at Edinburgh 
and has the advantages of 1) forcing the experimental, subject to 

\ attempt to form'^a desired target language structure, and 2 ^ assuring 
that the subject'^'understands the semantics of. the structure which he 
is required to produce. Moreover, by forcing a subject to form a struc- 
ture which has not been completely mastered, the experimenter can gain 
insights into how the sub ject understand^ the lan^age to operate and 
how he/she organizes new syntactic, constructions in his/her inter- 
language. It follows that many imperfectly controlled structures are 
apt to yield examples of both overgen^ralizations of target language 
rules Which the subject has mastered, and negative transfer from the 
native language. ^ / 

.In accord with Corder's suggestions (1972), direct translation was 
used to elicit attempted "productions of semantic information in En- 
glish. It might be argued, however, that a translation tfe^t "loads" a 
study in favor of transfer and interference. Nevertheless, because the 
power of the overgeneralization strategy over tl^e transfer strategy 

• seemed to be so strong, a translation test was used in spite of its 
potential shortcomings. Furthermore, a translation test sreems to be 
the most efficient way _^ to elicit specific sjrritactic structures from 
subjects. 1 

SUBJECTS 

The subjects for this study were all students in the fifteen-week 
Intensive Course^ in English at' the English Language Institute (ELI) 
at The University of Michigan during the fall of 1973. Twenty native^ 
speakers of Laiin American Spanish were selected from elementary 
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and intermediate English classes at the ELL These students ranged 
in age from 17 to 42 years, with a mean age' of 26. i 

The subjects felMnto two convenient groups. ELI; placemiBnt test 
scores and independent evaluations by ej^ch subject's four ELI instruc-« 
tors w6re used to divide the subjects into an "elementary proficiency 
gi!Oup" and ail. "intermediate proficiency group,'^ with ten subjects 'in 
each category. vThe elementary^ subjects had studied very little or no 
English prior to the ELI course; the intermediate subjects had all. 
had prior instruction in English. ^ ' 

Although the Vdistinctlon between ''elementary V und **intenned- 
iate " proficiency is rather arbitrary because the terms are not^ quanti- 
. fiable on an absolute scale, this distinction was important to this study 
because of its validky on a' relative scale. Distinguishing between two 
discrete levels of proficiency in Englisli made it possible to jsolate 
two stages in the acquisition of En^ish as a second lan^age. Because 
this study is concerned not only with comparing the relationship be- 
tween the strategies of overgeneralization and transfer, 'but also with 
investigating whether a reliance on those strategies is dependent upon 
a learner's degree of proficiency in English, this division of subjects 

waj necessary. \ ' : • ' 

.. \. ' ■ . • . 

MATERIAI^S AND XTESTING PROCEDURE 
The test which was designed to investigate syntactic' overgenerali- 
zation and transfer phendVnena in English consists of 80 Spanish sen- 
tences recorded by a native? speaker of Mexican Spanish. The test was 
administered in two sittings, at least one day but no riore than four 
days apart. At the first sitting the subjects heard 50 of the test sen- 
tences in Spanish^ preceded by-#ve pre-iest sentences provided to off- 
set any learning effect. At the second sitting the remaining 30 sen- 
tences were heard, again preceded by five pre-test seijitences; ;Each 
sentence, was heard twice, followed by a 30-second perjiod of silence 
during which time the subjects were asked to write the jtranslation of 
the sentence in correct English. . The use of immediate translation 
limited the time that the subjects had to reflect on the! problem and 
required an irihmediate, first-irnpression response. If thej subjects had 
not mastered the syntax^ of the structure, it was assumed that their 
responses woiild reflect either native language syntax' oi| an overgen- 
eralization' of an English structure which they had masiefed. * ^ 
The subjects were instructed to respond in writingl rather than 
orally because a written response is easier to evaluate than an oral 
response which might be marked with numerous false starts, hesita- 
tions, "backtracking," and other performahce variable^. While^it 
might be argued tha;,t writing is a different kind of iajitivity froni 
speaking, tl;ie tiest sentences were sufficiently straight forward to sug- 
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gest that identical abilities would be tested regardless of the modality 
used. The-stimulus sentences contained only common vocabulary w^icfe 
the subjects could be4expected to know; therefore, the test emphasized 

.syntactic rather than lexical translation. Ixi addition, th6 subjects 

-were told that both spelling arid vocabulary were unimportant, and 
translations. of vocabulary items which might prove difficult were pro- 
vided on the answ,er sheet; rnain verbs were given in their infinitive 
forms'' in Spanish and English, and nouns were provided as they ap- . 
peared in the Sentences, with the accbmpanying English translation. 

' Each response was scored and evaluated only on the basis of the one 
syntactic point being investigated, rather than on the complete ac- 
ceptability of the resi)onse. * 

; ^ The 80 test sentences were written, to test the subjects' mastery of 
the Auxiliary (Aux) and Verb Phrase (VP) in eight sentence types 
of English. Sentence types which might .cause the subjects either td , 
transfer Spanish syntax into their translations or to overgeneralize 
because of the essential arbitrariness and/or complexity of the distri-. 
bution of the English structure \vere selected. The following are the 

\ ei^ht sentence types of English which were tested:- , 

\ 1. ' Simple active declarative statements 

2. Tes-tio questions » 

3. Negative statements ' . . 

4. Negative t/ej^>i^c?.^uestions . . * ^ 

5. Subject-focus iWi-questions ^ ^ . ' 

6. Object-focus 2/'/i-questions : 

7. Negative subject-focus ?(;^-questions \ 

8. Negative object-focus w^/i-questions 

The translatiqns of the Spanish sentences of the above types re- 
quired mastery of verbsT (other than he) in the present and ^ast 
tenses, and with the present tense modals will and can. Both singular 
and plural VI? 's were tested: the subjects ivere either common nouns 
(e.g., the student the fcoys) or. proper nouns (e.g., John, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller^ Pablo dnd Elsa) ; no subject pronouns were used. The wh- 
questions reqiiir^d mastery of the English tvh-v/ords ivho -and tvhat 
in both subject '^axid object positions and were used with verbs other 
than he in the. pr^esent and past tenses, and with the present tense 
. modals tt ill Rud cm, all in both the singular and plural.- The only 
deviation from this strict paradigm of structures, which was established 
to (3nsure that every f^tiniiilus sentence differed structurally from every 
other stimulus, sentence by at least one feature, was the omission of 
subject u/io and what \xn the plural. "Because subject who and ivhat 
do not occur in the pliiral for most speakers of English (e.g.. Who 
studied here?, What has iour legsf^vs. *Who study here?, ""What have 
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four legsf), those structures had to be omittfed from this paradigm. 

Table 1 illustrates the structures which were te^sted. The full text 
of the test can be found in B. .Taylor 1975. The test sentences are, in 
a' linguistic ordering tLdt groups sentences together according to syn- 
tactic properties. The 80 test sentences and the 10 pre-test sentences 

-were adininistered in random carder using a standard table of random 
numberiS. In addition, in order to offset the possibility of a "fatigue 
effect^' alteriilg. the results, some of the subjects received the test in 
random order, and the other subjects', in reverse randoi^i order. In 
the table, t)ie number preiieding each structure represents the position 

. pf that sentence in the linguistic ordering. 

' ' Thfe test \«ras administered during the seventh^week .of the 15-week, 
course, so all ^of the structures, contained in the test had already been . 
explained and drilled in the. su|)jects' ELI classes. However, it -was 
assumed that although a specific structure may have been presented 
a^nd practiced, the subjects had not necessarily mastered it. As.Corder 
(1967:165) says. 

The simple fact of presenting a eertain linguistic form to^ii learner in the 
classyooni does not qualify it for the status of input, for the reason that 
^ input is "what goes in" not what is available for going in, and we i?iay 
reasonably suppose that it is the learner who controls his int)ut, or more 
properly his intake. This may well be determined by the* characteristics of 
his language acquisition mechanism and not by those of the syllabus^ 
After all, in the liiother-tongue learning biluatioh the dftta available r as , 
input is relatively vast, but it is the child who selects what shall be the input. ^ 
' • ... 

^ ^3^EtE ERROR ANALYSIS 
' The transla^ons^ of the 80 Spanish sentences by the 20 subjects 
yielded a corpus of £600 English sentences. However, because two of 
the 80 sentences. (#18 and #59) had to be omitted for teclmical reasons 
after the administratioji .of the test,- the corpus was actually 1560 
sentences. In -the analysis of the corpus only the Auxiliary ( Aux) and 
the Verb Phrase (VP) ^ere examined for errors. An error was 
defined as. any mistake from a*' native speaker's point of view (dis-. 
counting spelling errors oi) incorrect forms of'^'the past tense jof a main 
verb) generated by the misapplication of one or more of the jstruetural 
rules of English. No other errors were considered. For example, the 
sentence What giiests can to bring to the party? contains two errors. 
The first error is the lack of subjeet-modal inversion in a question, and 
the second is the use of to af tdr the modal auxiliary can. The omission 
of the article ^fee' before the sxxhjeat \guests is an error to be ignored. 

A Taxonomy o1^ Error Types 

Five categories of errors were established : over generalization 
errors, transfer errors, translation errors, errors of indeterminate 
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O TABLE 1 
Btnieturei teited 



Sentence 
typ«« 



non-te pres V 



noTX'he pait V 



modtl+Y 



SUteinenti 



(1) 3sgib 

(2) 3pl8b 



(3) 3sg8b 

(4) 4 pi lb 



(5) 3 Mgnh+will 

(6) 3sg8b+cart 

(7) 3pl8b+uji». 

(8) 3pl8b+can 



Questions 



(9) 3 sfi^sb 
(10) 3pl8b- 



/(II) 3 8gsb 
(12) -3 pi sb 



Negatives 



^V(17) 3 sg sb 
(18.) 3pl8b 



Negative 
questions 



Negative 

TFA-qujiations 



(19) 3 8g8b 

(20) 3 pi Am - 



(S5) 3 3gsb 
. (26) 3plsb 



(27) 3 sgsb 

(28) 3 pi sb 



TF/i-qucstions 



3sgsb: 

(33) ib-fs: who" 
(3-i) shis'.what 
(35) ob-f3:uJ?»om 
l^G)' oh'tiii'what 



3sg'8b: 

(37) sh-fsiwho 

(38) sb-f3:UJ/iat 

(39) ob-£3:UJ?iom 

(40) oh'ts-.what 



3 pi sb: 

*sh'fs:who- 

*sb-fs:tohat 

(49) oh-ts;tohom 

(50) oh-fs'.what 



3 pi sb : 

*sb-fs,:UJ/iO 

*sh-fs:tvhat 

(51) ob-fs:UJ/iom 

(52) ob-fsiuj/iaf 



3 sg sb : / 

(57) sh'fs-.who 

(58) sb-fs:tiJ/iaf 

(59) ob-fs:w/iom 

(60) oh-fs:what 



3 pi sb : 

•ab-fs:U)/iO 

•ab-fsiw/ifli 

(73) ob'fs itphirm 

(74) oh' f 5 '.what 



3 sg sb : 

(61) ih-U'.who 

(62) sb-£s:ttJ/iat 

(63) oh'fs-.tvhom 

(64) oh'isiwhat 



Splsb: 
•sb-fs:«;ho 
•sbfs :w^at 

(75) ob-f^-.wham 

(76) ob-'fs:what 



Notes 

3=third person 
sg=singular . 
flb=3ubject 



JC 



Not acceptable in Standard Englian. 



pl=plural 
ob=object 
fs=£ocus 



6rj 



(13) can+3 sg.sb 

(14) iiHK+3 50:8b 

(15) can+3pr8b 

(16) uj»K+3plsb 

(21) 3 8g sb+can't , 

(22) 3sg sb+«7cm't 

(23) 3pl8b+can'* , 

(24) 3 pi sK+tuon * 



(29) can't+Ssgsb . 

(30.) uJon't+3 '8g 8b 

(31) ca«'*+3pl8b 

(32) trDn't+3 pi sb* 

3 sg sb : 

(41) Bh-fs iwhoi-wHl 

(42) sh'ts:who+can 

(43) sh-fs .whati-will 

(44) sh'tsiwhai-^-can 

(45) ob'tnuphom-^will 

(46) ob-f 8 rvuhpm+can 
■ (47) oh'tBiwhat-^-will 

(48) o^^f 8 :«;^atf oirt 



3pl8b:l 



*sb-fs:^^o+«;tU 
*sb-fs:«;/iO+can 
•sb-fsrw/iat+wtH 
'•sb-fs:«; /lat+can 

(53) ob-f8:«;/iom+«;tU 

(54) obrf s : a-fcom+can 

(55) ob-fs:«;/iat+«;t» 

(56) ob-fs :«;/iat+can 



3 sg sb : 



(65) 
(66) 
(67) 
(68) 
(69) 
(70) 
(71) 
(72) 



sb-fs: 
sb-f s ; 
sb-fs 
sb-fs 
ob-fs 
ob-fs 
ob-fs 
ob-fs 



who-^can't 
: who-^-canH 
-.vihati- won't 
:what-^can't 
iwhomi-wonU 
•.whom-^-ean't 
iwhat-^-won't 
•.what-^-cani 



3 pi sb : 

/•sb-f s iw/io+won't 

• sb-fs :tt)/iO+can't 

• sb-fs :«;/iat+ii?onX 
*sh'fs:what-{' can't " 

(77) ob-fs :t«/Jom+UJon't' 

(78) ob-f8:it;^om+can't 

(79) ob-fs :«;/iat+«;on't 

(80) .ob-fs :tt'/ial+cqn:t/ 
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these five categories was 
es. Most of the 20 error 
manifested in the subjects' 
>nomy of error types. (A 
tbe error analysis,' and 
to the five categories is 
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origin^ and errors not considered. Each of 
subdivided to form a total of 20 error typ 
. types have more than one way of being 
sentences. Appendix I presents the full taxd 
discussion' of how that taxonomy w^gTu^ed 
the rationale for grouping the error typefe 
pxesanted in B. Taylor ^1975) . / 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION • / 
The data collected and analyzed for this study^did not, provide 
any clear support for tlie claim tluit either overgeneralization or trans- 
fer errors would be cliaracteristieally different for the elementaiy 
versus the intermediate subjects. Same trebds were apparent, how- 
evi^r. For o^mple, only elementary subjects used fee in |an ^^all- 
purpose auxijiary function" to replace raodals or do, and they had a 
distinct preference for unmarked verb fornJs (using unmarked verbs 
-Ao- fill an all-purpose verb function"). Only intermediate Subjects | 
* -exhibited a comrustent effort to liypercorrec : verbal endings (notablyi 
their use of -6' on plural vevbs), and their efforts to liypercorrect/ 
question-formation (by inserting a redundant ^io, when a 'modal wa? 
. present) were more notable than the elementary subjects' less frequer 
attempts to do so. 

" However, the large number of sirnilaritiei> in the errpr types wfii/h 
were most common for tlie elementary and ill 
to indicate that increased proficiency in Bng 
affect the kinds of errors whicl) a learner- 
mediate subjects made fe\yer errors in almo = 
most frequent error.s were usually also the er 



termediate subjects teiias 
ish rlbes not qualitatively 
makes. While the inter- 
3t every error type, tiiGir 
ors which the elementarv 



subjects made most frequently. Errors of subject placement in dues 



tions and the insertion oi^to after rail were 



among, the most com: 



questions was almost as 
that err'or being the nost 
and the second most pom- 



:leal 



transfer errors for, both elementary and Jnterniediate subjects, 
ilarly,^ the lack of subject-modal inversion iij 
common for tlie two groups of subjects, with 
common elementary^overgeneralization error, 
mon intermediate bvergeneralization error. 

Although the results obtained in this study provide a good 
of counter-evidence to the claim that. intermediate subjects over|jen 
eralize or employ transfer strategies in characteristically diffe'to^ 
ways, there is considerable evidence in the data to sxipport the claim 
that increased proficiency in English results in tha use of these two 
>learning strategies to different degrees. While bvergeneralization and 
transfer errors, may not be qualitatively different for elementary anc] 
intermediate language leapners,* they were foijirid to be quantitative! 
different. 
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TABLE ' > 

Xumber of errors made by elementary (E) aiid/iivtennediate. (I) subjects in the eight 

sentenice typ es, in overgeneralization .and transfer . 

" ' \)verireneralization Transfer * Total ' 

Sentence t ype - \ ^ ^ Z_ 

" '' ' 9 ^ 0 29 9 

• Statements . - . 32\ 9 35 ' 4 67 13 

36 \ 3 . 19 1 ^ . 55 4 . 

Negatives M ' 13 34 5 85 18 

INegativft questions . on 5 0 57 20 

Subject TTMuestions 5^ 20 o u 

^Object JT/i-a^estions 60 37 . 132 32 ly^ ^ 

in^^ 101 26 206> 59 



*Ncg cbj TF/i qucstions 



•There were eight,stin.ulus sentences in eaeh sentenee-typc eatcgory except the objJTh- 
questions (affirmative a.d negative) in both of «-hieh there were sixteen stin.u us ^=enten«v 
For a more realistic eomparisQ.i with the other sentence types, the nun.bers in those two 
types should be divided by two." 

Table 2 lists the number of errors made in eacli sentence type by 
the elenlentarv and intermediate subjects, and it divides those errors" 
into those attributable to overgeneralization and transfer. For ex- 
ample of the 29 overgeneralization and transfer errqrs made m state- 
ments' by ejementaiy- subjects, 18 were attributable to overgeneraliza- 
tion and 11 to transfer. v - 

'" Table 3 presents the iigures from Table 2 as propprtions. It com- 
pares the ratios of the total number of oyergeneralization and transfer 
errors made by the elementarv and intermediate subjects m the eight 
sentence tvpes Avith the distribution of those errors between overgen- 
eralization and transfer. For example, .62 of all overgeneralization 
ancVtcansi'er errors made in statements by elementary subjects could 
be attributed to overgeneralization. . m ui o • 

An examination of the overgeneralization columns-m Table d mdi- 
'cates that for cvexy/sentence type intermediate subjects made a^^igher 
proportion of errors attribiitable to overgeneralization than did the 

■ TABLE 3 . • - ' 

ProDortion of elementary (E) and intermcdiafe (I) instances of errors in the eight sentence 
S to the tot.Tmnu^er^f elementary and intermediate errors per sentence type in over- 



Sentence type 



S tateme nts 



Questions 
Negatives 

Negative questious-.- 
Subject jr/i-questions 
Object F'/i-questibn's 
Neg sub TT/i-questions * 
Neg obj TT/i-questions 
Inean 
' t ■ * • 



irgeneralization 
E I 


Transfer 

E' I 


.62" ■ 


1.00 . 


.38 


0.00 


.48 


:69 


,52 


.31 • 


.65 


.75 


.35 


.25 


.60 


.72 


.40 


.28 


.91 


1.00 


.09 


0-00 


.31 


.54 


.69 


.46 


.79 


.92 


.21 


.08 


.51 ^ 


.56 


.49 


.44 


.61 


.77 


.39 


.23 


1.776 




1.776 


• 



^ p < .05 one tailed ' 
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elementary subjects. A comparison of the means of these proportions 
also supports this result. These findings confirm the hypothesis dis- 
cussed earlier that intermediate subjects rely more heavily on an over- 
.^eneralization strategy than do elemeWary subjects. Indeed, when 
-this hypothesis was tested for significance by means of a t-test of dif- 
^ fererice between proportions, the differences were foundf to be signifi- 
cant (t==1.776, p<.05 one tailed)'. \ 

The transfer columns in Table 3 indicate that for all sentence 
types the proportion of elementary errors attributable to transfer 
from Spanish exceeds the proportion of intermediate transfer errors. 
When the t-test was applied to these results, it was found that the 
transfer strategy wa^ used significantly more often by the elementary 
subjects than by the mtermediate subjects (t=1.776, p<..05 one tailed). 
These results also confirm the hypothesis discussed earlierTfiat trans- 
fer is a more prevalent strategy among elementary studeiits than 
among intermediate students. The major findings of this study are, 
then, that . reJiance on overgeneralization is directly pjoportional to 
proficiency in the target language, and reliance on transfer is in- 
versely proportional. That is, as a learner's proficiency increases he/ 
she will rely less friequently on the native language and on the trans- 
fer strategy, and more frequently on what is already known about the 
target language arid on the overgeneralization strategy' . Figure 1 
-illustrates the relationship, between the proportion of elementary and 
intermediate errors in both overgeneralization and transfer. 

A word of warning on the sigiiificance of the proportions of over- 
'generalization versus transfer errors listed in Table 3 is neoe^sary.- 
While it is possible to compare the elementary and intermediate oVer- 
j^eneralization errors, and the elementary and intermediate transfer 
errors, we should be careful not to compare across columns and attempt 
-to compare overgeneralization and transfer. Since' the figures repre- 
sented in the overgeneralization and transfer columns represent dif- 
ferent kinds of errors, comparing one to the other is similar tp cfom- 
paring dissimilar phenomena. As G. Richard Tucker has pointed out 
(personal communication ), a test designed to allow subjects a free 
choice between making an overgeneralization or transfer-type error 
in thpir responses would have to be conducted before we could say 
that overgeneralization errors were more common than transfer errors. 
While, that result certainly appears to be the <;ase, it is not a statis- 
tically supportable conclusion to be drawn from the data which is 
presented in this study. ' 

CONCLUSIONS 

Several important conclusions can be drawn from thivs investigation 
into the relationship between the learning strategies of syntactic over- 
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Figure 1. The means of tba proportions of ©vergeneralizati.on and transfer errors made 
by the elementary and intermediate subjects. , 

generalization ,and transfer, and , the reliance of those strategies by 
elementary and intermediate adult language student^. , j 

The results reported here tend to confirm the weakness of^ tra^is- 
fer-based thoorv of errors. The findings indicate that a large num. er 
of errors which second language learners make cai, be explamed on y 
wi«Un a framework which takes into account interferente from within 
Ue ai-oet language itself. The errors which stem from ^hat source 
have been referred, to here as overge...ralizatiov <"-7'-^^'. /hese 
errors have been explained as attempts by the learrier to simplify and 
re^larize the linguistic complexities peculiar to the arget language. 

"one of the major characteristics%)f the overpfenerahzation strategy 
is that it results' in a simplification of the syntactic system of the 
target language. For example, when a learner generates the sentence 
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Be study there every night he demonstrates that his rule for present 
tense formation involves using a zero-morpheme to mark number 
for all persons. When he produces the^sentence Did they studied last 
night? he indicates that his rule says that because the sehtense- is past, 
all verbis are in the past. W&en he says Does she can cook well? he tells 
us that his rule for (iuestion-formation requires that every question 
contain a do. ^ 

These three sentences illustrate three types of overgeneralizations 
, which all result in a simplified grammar of the target language. The 
target language rule which says. that all present tense verbs for all 
persons exceptHiiird person singular require a zero-morpheme, but 
tbird singular requires -s, has been reduced to a rule which requires a 
ssero-morpheme for all persons. The target language rule which re- 
quires that a verb in the^^ast tense be in ^he simple form when it 
follows a modal or do in a question has been simplified to one which 
requires that "a verb in the past tense always carry the tense marker. 
The.target language rule which requires, that do be inserted in ques- 
tions only if there is ncf other auxiliary in the sentence has been 
reduced to one- which requires that every question contain a do. 

The learners' interlanguage rules which produce unacceptable tar- 
get language utterances seem to stem from their cognitive character- 
istics and the resulting psychological learning strategies which Jhey 
use to acquire the target language. It has been suggested throughout 
this study that the principal motivation behind the learning strategies 
which the learner .brings to language acquiBitioh is the desire to re- 
duce the learning burden. Both the strategies of native language trans- 
fer and of overgeneralization will make the learner's task easier: when 
relying on the native" language the learner avoids learning , the tar- 
get language rule; when overgeneralizing^ the learner relies on a tar- 
get language rule of great generality and which he/she afready kriows, 
and avoids learning the appropriate rul^. ^ - 

Within this franjiework, overgeneralizatiorfvand transfer learning 
strategies appear to be two distinctly dif&fent linguistic manifesta- 
tions of one psychological process. Th^t Arocess is one involving re- 
liance on prior learning to facilitate new Ifearning.^ Whether transfer 
or overgeneralization will be the dominant strategy 'for a given learner 
will depend on the degree of proficiency in the target language. 

Ausubel (1967) has claimed that successful long-term learning, 
proceeds by a rf^I'ance on previous cognitive experience (i.e., prior 
learning). If wo assume that, linguistically, the only "previous cog- 
nitive experience" which the ejementary subjects had was their knowl- 
edge of Spanish, then it is easy to understand why the elementary 
subjects relied so heavily on the transfer strategy. The intermediate 
subjects, however, by virtue of having learned a considerable amount- 
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Of English, had, linguistically, a broader previous cognitive e^erience 
and could rely on their alrealy acquired knowledge of Btiglish in at- 
tempting to generate acceptable English utterances. It is easy to see, , 
•then,' why their reliance on the overgeneraUzatlon strategy was so 
much greater than that of the elementary subjects. ■ 

From the point of view of language learning, these results appear 
to indicate that adult learners of a second pr foreign language begm 
relying on their ability to analogize, systematize, and regularize the 
target language data to which they are exposed immediately upon 
beginning to learn the new language.. Because of their lack of famil. 
iarity »with the new linguistic syst6"m, however, they also rely ex- , 
tensively oil their native languages for support. With increased 
proficiency in the target lan^age, they rely proportionately less tre- 
quently on their native language grammar, and rely more frequently 
on their ever-increasing knowledge of the target language, coping 
directly with it and overgeneralizing its rules. 

' » . ' ■ ■ APPENDIX- 

THE TAXONOMY OF EIi:^bB TYPES - 

Overgeneralization Errors j 

I. Redundant aux insertions . . . I' , , 

4\ Insertion do in s ssr.tcf.cc containing a modal . , • 
b Two do's in a negative question: lit: pi/es tense conjugated . 

2nd: ^mplc + not 
' c Two do'» in a negative question; 1st: pre? tense conjugated 

■ ■ ; _ 2nd:y»past tense + not • 

il Insertion of do in a subject-focus TTft-.flucstion "? ,i • *«, 

rinsertr of be in a subject-focus TTft/qnestion (with the verb usually in the past, 

, f. L"crtio!r J?™] in statcm^ts and /subjcet-focu, TT^-qucstions ' (with the main, 
verb in the simple form) 

II. Aux substitutions ' / • . . 
a. Insertion of he instead of do / ^ * 
br Insertion of he instead of will I , ^ * 

e. Insertion of be instead of can 

d. Use of do + go ^to -^N instead of wxll. 

« TUp -of J V J^ to + V inaiead of twiU 

- - . iwouldS ^ / ' ' 

f. Use of will going to + V instead of wxll 

III. Incorrect placement of negative .marker , , . * ^ 

: a. not placed after a tensed verb .when no,do has been inserted 

b not attached to do .(ih?crted at the beginning of a, question) in a question con- 
' taining a modal fp whicji tl^e not should be attached ^ 
\lV. Incorrect form of main verl? following an auxiliary - 
\ a. Past tense form'^of verb following a modal 
' ^ b. PresenjUtense -* on a verb following a modal - 

c. 'ing oiCa ye rb following a niodal . • ' 

i^are (for he) following . twiiJ \ 

e; Past tense form of verb following do 

f ' Present tense -i on a verb following do 

e -ina on a verb following do - • , , i 

h Past tense form of /Verb followin^bf (inserted to replace a modal or do)^ 
i. Present tense on' a verb following he (inserted to replaee a modal or do) 
' V. Errors in the use of ihe infinitive marker to 
A. Use of to + V after will ^ \ 
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b. Uie of to + V after do \ 

c« Uie of to + V after he (inserted to replace a modal or do ) 

VI. Queiti on -in version errors * ■ 

a. Lack of Biibjeet-modal inversion 

b. Lack>.of subject'«Zo inversion 

c. Lack of subject-modal inversion in a- question in .which do has been inserted at 
the beginning ^ 

d. Lack of subject-model inversion in a question in which the m</dal has been left 
out and the model +"V has been replaced by to -f V . 

e. Lack' of subject-modal inversion when the moBal has been left out 

f. Lack of subject-do inversion when do has been left out " • ' 

g. Lack of subject-second do inversion when a do has been inserted at the beginning 
of a question, and a tensed and negated do follows the subject and precedes the 
verb / ^ 

h. Lack of subject-btf inversion when fee has been inserted to replace do 
yil. Verb tense errors 

on Aux: 

a. do, present instead of past,- when the sentence contains an unambiguous adverbial 
time reference ^ 
on Main Verb : . , . ' ^ 

h. Main verb, present instead of past, instatements and subject-focus JT/i-qucstions, 

when the sentence contains an unambiguous adverbial time reference 
c. V + ing (without any he in the -sentence) instead of conjugated present tense 
VIII. Verb number evtOiB 
on Aux: 

a. do in singular instead of plural (unnecessary -i) 

b. do in plural instead of Angular (no - ' 

c. do in singular instead of plural (unnecessary -<) when it is in the present tense 
ihstead of the past tense 

d. do in plural instead of singular (no -a) when it is in the present tense instead 
of the past tense ' 

e. da, in simple form -fc not, iffaerted before adverb, when the subject is singular and 
thexe is a correctly conjugated do inserted at^he beginning of the (,'ucstiOn • 

f. he in sin{^lar instead of plural when it ^as been inserted to replace do 
on Main Verb : , * 

. . g. Main verb, plural instead of singular (no -x), ir. statements and subject-focus 
Wh-questions '\ ^ 

h. Main verb, singular instead of plural ^ (unnecessary i), in statements and subject- 
focus Wh-questions . • ^' ^ 

i. Main verb, plural instead of singular (no -a), when the modal is omitted from 
the sentence and the main verb must carry tense and number (ouly^ in affirmative 
statements — not in negatives (except if the main verb is he^ or inJ^uestion^) 

i- Main verb, plural instead of singular (no -j), in statements' and subject-focus 
Wh-questions ' when the verb is present instead of past 

Transfer Errors 

IX. Po-insertion errors . ^ 

. a. Lack of insertion of do in negatives and questions, with the tense (-J, -ed) left on 
on the main verb 

b. Lark of insertion of do in negatives and questions, with the main verb in the 
simple form * ' 

c. Lack of insertion of do in negatives and questions, with the wrong tense (s, -ed) 
on the verb / . , 

X. Errors in the use of the infinitive marker to \ 
a. Use of to + V after can 

XI. Incorrect placement of the negative marker 

a. not placed before the simple form of the verb in a question, and not on the do 
that is at the beginning ^ ' \ 

; • b. not plaeed before will 

XII. Word-order errors 

a. Placement of subject after the main verb instead of after do in questions 

b. Placement of subject after the main verb instead of after the modal in questions 

o 
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- c Placement of subject after the maLn verb instead of after do (which was not 

d. E;'^nt^f'""S after the main'verb instead o'f after the moda, (which 

e. ?ra^emLl"oT:uUet\"fterthe main^ verb rather than after (which wa, in- 
serted to replace ^o) in questions . . . i. i.^ i. 

f. Placement of subject after the main verb instead of at the beginning- in statements 

Translation Errors 
XIII. Aux substitutions - 

a. Use of do instead of will or can , , 

• b. Use of a modal {will or can) instead of do ^ . ^ 

*. c. Substitution of on^ modal for another (among these are the use of mill for can, 
would for will, . might for can, can for will, may for wiil, and sJiould for cm) 
XIV Negative substitutions and omissions ■ ^ ■ ■ . ' . 

a. Lack oif not-insertion in a desired negative sentence . ^ 

b. Insertion of not in a desired affirmative sentence 

.XV. Main verb omissions 

a. Omission of . a main verb following do ■ ;„„,f.^ 

b. Omissiou of a main verb in a sentence containing can, and with a do inserted 
at the beginning , , 

c. Omission of a main verb following a modal 

XVI. Modal/tense substitutions ■ \ /, ' 

a; Main verb, in the simple present tense, instead of modal y 
b Main verb, in the pdst tense, instead of modal M- ^ • 
. c.* Main verb in the simple form instead of modal 4- V pimply an omission of 
the modal) . - , ' 

XVII. Tense substitutions . 

on Aux: ' ' * 

a. do, present instead of past, when the sentence contains either no or an ambiguous 

b. d^past^nstead of present, when the sentenee contains either no or an .ambiguous 
c time reference 

on Main Verb:" 

c Main verb, present instead of past, in statements and subject-focuS TT/i-questions, 
when the sentenet^ contains either no or an. ambiguous time reference 

Errors of Indeterminate" Origin^ . ' ^ , ^ 

XVIII Ineorrc^ct use of the infinitive marker to , u n u 

a. Use of' to 4- V in a sentence in which do has not (but should have), been inserted 

b. Use of to '-\- V instead ot a conjugated verb 

e. Use of to -f V instead of modal 4- V ' 
XIX Incorrect placement of the* negative marker 

a. Insertion of not after the main verb instead of after the modal in the sentence 

Errors Not Considered 

"XX. Among these are the following: ' . 

Incorrect translation of Vpeabulary 
Incorrect past tense forms 
Misplacement/misuse of ' adverbs 
Incorrect use of prepositions 
Errors in verb forms not being investigated 

Omission of subjects . i i i. • . 

Change in subject number from singular to. plural or from plural to singular 




The Next 25 Years: Shaping the Revolution* 

H. DOUGLAS BROWN 
UniTenity pf Michigan 

. Under the reign of second emperor of the Ming-^Dynasty there 
lived an executioner by the name of .Wang Lun, Wang Liin was a 
master of his art and his fame spread through all the provinces of the 
empire. There were many executions in those days, and sometimes as 
many^as fifteen or twenty men wore beheaded at one session. Wang 
Lun's habit was to stand at the foot of the s^saffold with an engaging 
smile,, hiding his curved sword behind his back, and, while whistling a 
pleasant tniip. to behead his victim with a swift rnqvement as he walked 
up the scaffold. 

•Now this Wang Lun had one secret ambition in his life, but it took 
liim fifty years of strenous effort to realize it. His ambition was to 
be. able to behead a person with a stroke so sy/ift that, in accordance 
Avith the law of inertia, the victim's. head would remain poised on his 
trunk,, in the same manner thft a plate remains undistuft)ed on the 
table if the tablecloth is pulled but with a sudden jerk, 

Wang Lgn's great momei^t came in the' 78th year of his life. *0,n 
that^ memorable day he had to dispatch sixteen clients from this world 
of '^^adows to their ancestors. He stood as usual at the foot of the 
scaffold. Eleven shaven heads had already rolled into the diist after his 
inimitable master stroke. His triumph came with the twelfth man. 
When this man began to ascend the steps of the scaffold, Wang L\in's 
sword flashed with such lightening speed across the neck that the 
man's head remained where it has been before, and he continued to 
walk up the steps without knowing what had happened. When he 
reached the top of the scaffold, the man addressed Wang Lun : ^^O cruel 
Wang Lun, why do you prolong niy agony of waiting when you- dealt 
with the-iothers with such merciful and amiable speed?" When he 
heard these words, Wang Lun knew that the ambition of his life had 
been accomplished^; A serene smile api>eared on his features ; then he 
said with, exquisite courtesy to the waiting man, ^^Just kindly nod, 
please." • , ' ^ 

I^or some time now schools and universities around the world have 
been innocently attempting to teach foreign languages by means of 
certain types of methods and techniques without the slightest- aware- 
ness that the very foundations of those niethocls have been cut out 
from under them. The swift sword of psycholinguistic research has 
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flashed so quickly across the profession that some have^scarcely noticed 
It. But sooner or later a look here or there will quickly topple those 
illusions. What is the nature of this executioner's sword? What has 
led up to the present situation, and what is the future of the language 
teaching profession over the next 25 years? - . 

There is no question that language teaching, like many other dis- 
ciplines, hhs gone through a cyclical history over the past centucy or so. 
Approximately every 25 years the prevailing methodology has basically 
changed. Before Qie 20th century there appears tp- have been 'no real 
method; the so-called Classical Method was widely used with .httle 
variation^ evident from medieval times to the turn- of the century. 

In the late 19th century linguists like Krancois Gouin began to 
question seriously this rather Unsuccessful academic routine Gouin 
himself, after an agonizing and unsuccessful year of trying to learn 
German by means of one self-devised "method " after another, dis- 
covered tliat his own son learned a language in a matter ot a tew 
months, and decided that the child ultimately held the secret to earn- 
; hi- a language. What resulted was the Gouin 'jSeries" Method (s^e 
Gouin 1880) which, along with the Direct jMethod, formed the first 
language teaching "revolution" of sorts in modern history. Untorjii^ 
natcly thoifgh, Gouin was a man ahead of ffis time and many of his 
Piaget-like assertions were lost in a sea of doubts about the Dii^ect 
Method and language teaching in generaV. And so, very soon atter 
World War I there was a return to a somewhat beeted-up torm 
of the classici>l method, now called-the Grammar-Translation Method. 
The third phase of language teaching came at abgut the mid point ot 
the century with the^Audio-Lingual Method (ALM). This was really 
the first widespread language teaching revolution. Drawing upon some 
of the tenets of the Direct Method and upon principles of behayioi-al 
'psychology the A.LM rejected most of the practices associated with the 
Grammar Translation Method. AVe're all familiar with ALM (really 
more accurately a group pf methods since there are so. may variations 
thereof that it is no longer, a single method). .1, 

As we moved into the 1960's, many looked upon the ALM. as the 
"last ward" in language* teaching and many still do. The' ALM has 
become so ingrained now that it is thought of as "traditional." But the 
l9T0's has brought some serious criticism of the ALM. In theory, a 
behavioristic, programmed approach appeared to be ideal. But it 
turns out thaf"people aren't sheep to be herded alpng i" uniform 
fashion Suddenly we look around us and nothing seems to work: most 
• of the linguistics aiid most of the teaching methods of the past 30 
years don't work: . contrastive analysis doesn't vrork, transformational 
grammar doesn't work, Grammar-Translation doesn't. work, the AL]\I 
doesn't work, even the "Michigan IMethod". doesn't work. And that 
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pretty well sums up our situation in 1975: nothing works— the econ- 
omy doesn't Work, democracy doesn't work ; the great American dream 
is a niglitmar^ What better setting for a revolution? And accord- 
* ing to our 25-year fuiietabl^, 1975 is the year trf- the revolution. " 
Now that our collective language teaching head has been swiped 
i>f[, it is only a matter of time until we discover the severed lifelines 
of the. past. Something new is urgently needeid in its. place. But^where 
us the rQVol ution j\l^ there a new paradigm on the horizon which will ^ 
lead us out of the present mire and disillusionment? I think there is. , 

Let me outline what I see as' five emerging characteristics of this ' 
revolution. ■■■ \ \ - - 

. First, unlike -'theyaudiolingual revoliftion, the next k^volution is^ 
based on cautious, enlightened eclecticism. .Almost everything went 
out the window when \the ALM' took hold; some bathwater to be sure, 
- but unfortunately most of the baby too.^ This time around' we are 
wary of the bandwagon '^ approach to ^changing language teaching 
methods, as Grittner (1973) recently pointed out. 

The posi tive aspects 5f several theories and methods are.,all coming 
to bear. But lef^ beware of thinking that there's some ma^ic about 
eclectidsfn. TFs quite eaW to say ''I'm an eclectic", and dip hap- 
hazardly into every attractive aspect of every conceivable method or 
theory, and then, jumble everything together! It's quite another matter 
, to practice enlightened eclecticism — that is, t6 engage in an intelligent 
use of selected approaches built upon and guided by a wejl-informed, 
broadly-based theory of second language acquistition. ' 

The best teacher training programs don't necessarily! expose 
trainees tb^hundred of techniViues and texts and gimmicks ; above all, 
tliey help future teachers to understand what language is^ how humans 
learn in general, and-thereby to help each person formulate for him-^ 
self a a'ationale ^for language Uejiching- -a foundation of linguistics, 
psychology, and other disciplines that will guide a person in making 
■ optimlil choices in approacli, i\rethod, and technique. $bis kind of 
firm fpundation can enable a person to go .through a professional career ; 
making /intelligent, cjioices, That\is the kind of electicism that the new ^ 
revolution depends upon. 

Second, we liow find that theoi*etical linguistics is not the salvation 
it-was first thought to be. Six years ago-Krphn (1970) awl Lamcndella .| 
(1969), among others,'^ effectively ' pointed , out the limitations of lin- ^ 
guistics in evoking language teaching methods and techniques. With 
only a very fgw opinions to the conti\ary,. it is now overwhelmingly clear / 
that we cannot expect/of rgcent/ linguistic theory what we expected | 
of structural linguists several decades ago. Structural linguistic theory i 
•was compatible, .wth language teaching methodology. For example,' 
Fries's (1952) Slot-fiiler model produces ^/instant" pattern* practice j 
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drills. The more recent trends toward deeper levels of analysis leay 
the language teacher not only confused but often turned ott. bm^Se 
w»»«t W'.'vf' teaching is, theoretically, the surface level of- language/ a 
-theory of deep structures provides a bit of insight to the teacher at . 
best;- although a glimmer of hope ni'ay lie in psychologically real 
grammar (H. Brown 1972"t^. ' . ./. ' , « o+ 

We'r-e rapidly discovering that the acquisition of language-fii^st or . 
Second— is an unfathonable mystery and that the language o. .He 
human species is deeply controlled and motivated by cognitive and 
affective domains; these two factors make the relevance of abstract, 
formalized linguistic theory remote. . , . ' . » 

The third characteristic of the. new revolution is a result ot a 
recognition of tremendous variation from learner to learner. Human 
beings do not behave, each one, Uke the other, consistently or unitornily. 
'in a task ascompieX)as language learning it is impossible to expect two 
people to acquire ,a languarge in the same wa>|, something which re- 
searchers are painfully aware of. One of the most frustrating obstacles 
of experimental research in L2 acquisition is the problem of variabihty 
an-oss Warners and even within learners. How can one method, one 
technique, Vne text, or even one ciirriculum i^e optimal or usetu 
fnr severanearners plopped into the same track? It's a wonder that 
ajivone ever actually does karn a language in our classrooms ! 1 m 
pushing ahead into the fifth characteristic a bit, but one of the questions 
which is now being asked serioUsly is whether or not language can be . 
i aught at all ; I've often felt that we should think of language classes as 
instruments of " intervention"-we intervene in the process of lan- 
i>uage learning, and hope that that intervention is beneficial. But too 
;)ften language .classes are obstacle courses wherfe the most successful 
student-me "good" language 'learner (Rubin 1975)-is the one who 

avoids obstacles. ^, /iY • i. i, i 

. Our traditional language texts and curricula are going to have to 
change; they are changing already. Every person is unique and ittle 
is-in common across individuals, biit what is common is that we all are 
human and all im^^e the urge to communicate ; we need to capitalize on 
that humanity and communicativity. LaForge's (1971) Community 
Language J.earning and other methods are gobd examples dealing with 
the humamtv of the language learner. The key is to capitalize upon the 
urge to communicate bv creating or making use of real situ^ipns ot 
meaningful communication. i;urthermore, we need to start believing m 
the ability of adults to be successful in language acquisition. We ha^ 
come to believe that once the critical age of puberty is reached that oik 
brains are frozen and we are linguistically handicapped. Unfortunately.^ 
most of the evidence for that assumption comes fi-om Western society. 
There is absolutely no- conclusive evidence that an adult is cogmtiyfely 
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deficient in his -ability to acquire a foreign language.. It's i^ime our 
classroom methodolqgy set aside these cultural prejudices and as- 

. sumed instead that an adult can and will learn a foreign language. 
The power of positive thinking may be greater than we suspect. 

A fourth characTeri^ tic of the new paradigm is found in a **hew 
wave'' of research iii second language acquisition. To be sure, the field 
'i§ many centuries old ; however, for perhaps the^first tim^; in history, 
L2 research is characterized by a rigorous empirical approach coupled 
with cautious rationalism. The rationalistic but empirically substan- 
tiated approach to first language acquisition typical of the last decade 
is now being ^pplifed to' L2 research. The building momentum is wide- 
spread. At the present time it is difiiculi to tell where this research 

. will lead us in terms of language teadbing methodology. Some progress 
is being made and we hUve an excellent beginning but we have many 

• years to go before we* can really draw conclusions- about L2 acquisition 
(L2A). Furthermore, one of th^ most promising and urgent areas of 
research lies in the affective domain. This area, majhfi more than the^ 
linguistic, might be the key to unlock the mystery of^2A. 

The fifth and final. characteristic of the new ''revolution" is a focus 

. • ■ ^ . < ^ . . f» 

on the psychological aspects of language — that is, the cognitive and 
affective domain^f liuman-behavior, particularly the affective. Stevick 
(1974), LaForge (1971), Gc^ttegno (1972), knd H. Brown (1973) point 
to the affective domain as crucial to language learning. Given the 
necessary motivation, ego parmeability, extroversion, and empathy 
one should never fail to }earh a languiage. . 

Stevick (JiJili) recentlVnoted that language teaching must do an 
aboutface. We've been teaching by first providing means, then goals, 

• then* data flow, then personal relationships. This .order — which ac- 
cording to Stevick makes for '/defensive" learning---needs tp be re- 
versed: should become accustomed to a new way oT seeing'' 
(p. 384), starting with per^^onal relationships. * We need to becojne hu- 
man again, to teach persons. ' , 

I have covered five areas rather briefly, and while the^e five char- 
acteristics are certainly not exhaustive, I think they are incficative of 
the direction we are turning. But lest we all think that because of the 
complexity of this revolution there'is no need for ^'methodologj^" any 
inorCj and that the'iriput of various disciplines is without value, let 
me add a word of caution. The very first chtjiracteristic of the rw/olu- 
tion is eclecticism; we must at all costs avoi^ coti:tpJfetely* abandoning 
''old" techniques and methods simply because they ^are old. We must 
judicously benefit from the* failures and successes of the past. Accord- 
' ing to the liistorical timetable, 1975 is the year of the revolution but 
. it will not be a suddS^oup, certainly nothing like the swift stroke of 



Wang >Lun='s siycu-d. No doubt the language teaching profession will 
undergo a slo^v^but very profound change over the next 25 years.. 

The oniy AV^y'i^ which the next ''revohition'' will be shaped in an 
effective mannc^r.rii^ through the careful, intelligent research /and de- 
velopment of evmV teacher. We must all bocome good linguist*, good, 
psychologists, goo^l researchers, .good teachers, and of course,|above all 
genuine human beings. 
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INTRODUCTION 
. The purpose of this paper is to examine the advantages for _ the 
lan^age learner of hot heing required to speak in at least the initial 
stages of language learning. A description will he given of an eiperi- 
mental study in an elementary school in which the listening compre- 
hension and oral production skills of students learning Spanish: as a 
second language were compared under two different teaching ap- 
proaches: (l)'-one group of students was not required to speak ^ all 
for the first 14 weeks of the study nbf for the first half of each lesson - 
in the final 7 weeks; (2) the second group of students was required 
to speak immediately upon hearing the modeled language from the 
first day on. 1 : 

BACKGEOUND 

It has generally heen assumed that one learns a second or foreign 
language hy using it productively as sooii .as possible. That is, while 
modern ESL methodologies have in theory emphasized that listening 
should precede speaking, in practice- the productive skill of speaking 
is almost always utilized, simultaneously with the receptive skill of 
listening; Thus, while studen.ts may he asked to produce only what 
they have already tfeard, they will be required to do so almost imme- 
diately after having, heard it. ^ 

An examination of the realities of first and second language acquisi^ 
tion strategies reveals that such immediate, oral practice does not need 
to be the case for developing both productive and receptive oral com- 
petence in a second language. Indeed, for many learners, delaying or^l 
practice may be preferable, both from an affective viewpoint and from 
. the point of view of language acquisition theory. 

As we all know, the affective dimension in language ■"learning is 
extremely important. In order to effectively speak a language, chil- 
dren or. adults must feel 'Qady"— both perceptually and' psycholog- 
ically. Perceptually, language learners must have some cpmprehension 
of the language system they are trying to internalize. Psychologically, 
they must feel comfortable about using-^the language productively. 
Thus, they should not be forced to speaiy^efore they' are perceptually 
and psychologically ready. If forced to fpeak before they are ready, 
studenJts will be ill-at-ease with the language, and in attempting to 
speak, they will be distf acted from their main goal— learning the. sys- 
tem underlying and therefore prerequisite for use of the language. 

^ ■ V ■ ■ . 89' . .- ... • . . • : 
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Prom the point of view of language acquisition theory-j^,' there* is 
considerable evideBce — both anecdotal and experimental — in first and 
second language acquisition studies that a great deal of language com- 
petence, including productive competence, can be learned through 
receptive means — that is, through listening and reading. 

For example, in iirst language acquisition, Lenneberg (1967) cites, 
evidence that normal children learning their first language demonstrate 
comprehension of sentences at least six months before demonstrating 
readiness to speak. And, in fact, one does not have to speak at all to 
kpquire language competence — i.e., to utilize for communicative pur- 
poses the system- of rules underlying language — ^as Lenneberg (1962) 
poihta Qut in his "Understanding Language Without Ability to Speak : 
A Case Report." , , 

With- respect to second language acquisition, when language learn- 
ers are not required to speak, it has been shown that they too prefer 
to concentrate on their receptive skills for an extended period of time 
before producing language. T](tu§;^ for example, in a recent article in 
the TESOL Qiiarterly ^vwui-Tvip'^ (1974) concludes that the process of 
second language acquisition looks much like the first in natural situa- 
tions. She describes 31 English-speaking children ages 4 to 9 in a Swiss 
school where the language of instruction was French and the teachers 
spoke little or no English. She notes thatf^"some of the children said 
nothing for many months" (p. 115). Her own children started speak- 
ing after 6-8 weeks' immersion in the school setting. 

Tliis strategy of d^ffaying active speech production, is^ by no means, 
confined to children in natural second language situations, t'or ex- 
ample, Sorensop, an iinthropologist who has studied Columbian and 
.Bi'aziliati Indian cultures Avhere a. strong ^cial value is placed on the 
ability to communicate fluently in foreign languages, reports that the 
Indians don't practice speaking a lanj^uage until they know it well.* 
Rather adults "and a^lolescents first receptively faniiliarize themselves 
with the pronunciation and syntax oi^new languages. When the new 
langua<?es are finally spoken, they are spoken withgreat-^uencyT 
Thus, because a ligh value is placecloTL^n^^rf^^^^ the 
Indians appear to be utilizing^nrTnosTeffective strategy they know 
for learning language— delaying orftl production until reaching an 
appropriate sti[ite of readiness. 

A numbei* of experimental studies have shoAvn that/for either 
adults or children,! it is possible to accelerate the rate of acquiring 
listening comprehension when second language listening training either 



* See Jane H. Hill, Foreign Accents, Xianguagc Acquisition, and Cerebral Dominance 
Hevisited. Language Learning ^ 20,2', 1970', for a fascinating discussion of evidence 
such as Sor^nson's study of how cultural pressures can produce proficient adult 
Mcond languai^e learners. \ 
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excludes or precedes o^al practice for an.extended period of time. Em-^ 
phasis on such listening training has alsp -^been shown to contribute to • 
the development of oral fluency. 

In two 12-week studies Po^tovsky (1970) compared a dalayeJ oral, 
response approach with an audio-lingual approach to second language 
learning where students were required to miiiiic what they heard from 
the first day on. The non-verbal response mode for the experimental 
subjects was writing. The experiment ^was designed to test the effect 
of delayed oral practice on the productive 'skills of speaking and writ- 
irig as well as on the receptive skills of listening and reading. The 
experimental subjects made a transition to speaking after 4. weeks. 
Test measures of all four language skills favored the ^i^perimentaL 
group over the control group both at the end of 6 and 12 w^eks. At 6 
w^eks there was a significant difference in favo^ of the experimentar 
grpup in speaking, reaclliig ^md writing; and in t^ie rate df learning 
bfitween the 6 and 12-week measures, the experimental group also 
proved superior in listeiiing comprehension. 

4sher has conducted a number of studies of both adults and chil- 
dren on the benefits of listening training without required speakings 
(see e.g., Asher 1966, 1969a, 1969b, 1972). Most of his work has been 
designed' to evaluate the effects on listening comprehension of eithel* 
del^ving or omitting oral practice under a variety of conditions. 

Asher. advocates what he calls *'the total physical response tech- 
nique" (TPRT) for teaching language through listening. In this tech- 
nique students are not required to respond verbally. Instead they 

lis fen, for example, to a command in a foreign Ian 

immediately respond alonj? with^OieJ^ appropriate, 
physical action^^ ^ised in a variety of imaginative 

--Avays^fo"''^vefttu^^ practice in appropriately responding to what 
they hear/ S^ident^ receive' immediate feedback from their iiistructor 
' by comparing their response with the instructor's. For example, a 
student can demonstrate comprehonsion of commands or a variety 
of \y6i\\. yes/no and information, questions through this approach by 
sudi gross motor acts as walking, pointing,' jumping, .moving parts 
of the body, or picking up things.* Asher's work has demonstrated 
that listening comprehension of both adulfs and children can be suc- 
cessfully accelerated through delayed t)ral practice and physical re- 
sponse training. - / 

Despite Postovsky 's and Asher's very interesting work, a number of 
important questions remained to be explored. .J'ii'st of all, Asher's 
work focused mainly on the effects of the TPRT on listening compre- 
'hAsion; he did^'not test the effects of such delay on oral production. 
Secondly, with the exception of an 8- week German language progranr 
' for adults (Asher 1972), Asher's experiments consisted of quite brief 
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training periods. The effects of an^-eq^tended period. of delayed oral 
practice on both the oral productfen' and on the listening compre- 
hension of ^children remained to.be determined. / 

While Postoysky's work involved testing the effects of delay in 
oral production 6n the whole range of language ski),ls^ .his- subjects 
were responding from the beginning in' a prodmtive mode — namely, 
in writing. Thus the question of th^ effect of dg^aying both the pro- 
.ductiye skills of oral , practice and writing remained. Furthermore,* 
Postbvosky's subjects were adults, 

'An rint^eresting question that remained was what the effect would 
be of an extended period of delayed oral pra;ctice on both the listening 
comprehension -and oral production of children. *As languages are 
commonly taught to school children through, some variation of the 
audio-lingual approach requiring immediate oral production, it was 
determined that a study was needed to compare both comprehension 
and oral production skills of (1) children learning a second language 
through delayed -oral practice and^a gross motor response-^neder^nd 
(2) children learning a. second language through an^ aud'io-lingual ap- 
proach. Of particular interest was the question of how effective' a. de^ 
layed oral practice approach would be in comparison with an audio- 
lingual approach in a typical school langungejDrggram-4nvolvnig 
relatively small amount_oLjia^^ large number 

^gL-shxdGflis-TJ^r^Eea^ has noted that /there seems to be a 

relatively high degree of positive transfer from listening ^kills to all 
others. If this could be shown to, be true in the typical school environ- 
ment, then a great deal of beginning language could be taught through 
a receptive mode. Concomitantly^ this would allow a liigher. degree of 
. flexibility in teaching approaches than a methodology which stresses 
the necessity of oral production. ' ^, 

THE EXPERIMENT 
To explore the above questions, the following study was designed. 
Its specific purpose was to determine the effects on native English- 
speaking children of delay in oral practice in initial stages of learning 
Spanish in lessons where comprehension was assessed by required 
non-verbal gross motor responses, such as nodding or pointing to 
objects, and;Where immediate^corrective feedback'was given as to the 
appropriateness of student responses. 
^ The general research hypothesis was 

Experimental subjects instructed for 22 weeks in a given Span- 
ish program, having orail practice totally delayed for the first 
14 weeks and for the first half of each remaining lesson, follow- 
ing a brie^ transition period, would have • significantly better 
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performance scores in measures of aural comprehension (as 
exhibited in responses to commands and question) and m oral 
production (as exhibited in transformations of indirect to direct 
discourse)- than control subjects instructed in the same program 
but having concomitant oral practice. 
It should be noted that this is the .strongest possible form of the 
hypothesis. That is, it says that students who were not required to 
speak in initial stages would perform significantly better on measures 
of speaking and listening compi;eliension than students who were re- 
quire4. to speak in initial stages. A weaker but still meaningful form 
of the hypothesis was that students who weren't required to speak, 
in initial sfagtes would do at least as well as students who were re- 
quired to speak. If this" could be found to be the case, then teachers 
would no,longer hav'e to fe"el compelled to spend a lot of time on oral 

drill. . . , ^u..-j,-n mT'T' 

There were a number^fattendaniJK^petheses-^^^ will not 

o-Ttn-eus^hereT^ it should be mentioned that it was 

also hypothesized that the Experimental subjects would be more favor- 
ably disposed to their language program than the students who were 
nut under pressure to verbalize from the very>eginning. 

• The experiment was conducted over a five-month pferiod in 19 /J 
with .50 lower elementarv school English-speakers randomly assigned , 
to an. Experimental (EG) and Control (CG) treatment consisting of 85 
25-minute Spanish lessons taught daily by the same teacher. ' 1 he 
lessons and le'sibn materials used, by the Experimental subjects were 
a modified version of Spanish lessons developed by Consultants in 
Total Education, a bilingual education research and development cor- 
poration in Los Angelfes. The lessons and lesson materials used by the 
Control siibjects were an adaptation of these materials which differed, 
only in-that they required the students to utter commands and questions 
as well as to respond to them from the first day of class on. 

With respect to lesson content, students learned to utilize basic 
grammatical structures of .standard Spanish in a meaningful context 
requiring a limited and concrete vocabulary. The main emphasi^^ was 
on acquiring the rule system underlying the language, rather than on 
acquiring an extensive lexicon. The lesson format was designed to. 
' direct the children 's-atterition toward the lesson objectiyes at all times, 
to require them' to form and test hypotheses, and to ensure their 

success. " ' /-..I'liri 

The indepqndent variable manipulated between Control and hiX- 
perimental group's was the presence or absence of oral practice. It 
should be emphasized that the CG and the EG had equal amounts of 
listening ■ practice throughout the experiment; that is, both groups 
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heard the teacher model each sentence approximately the same number 
times. What distinguished the two groups was the presence or 
absence qf oral practice. 

Oral practice was present for the CG tliroughout tlie experiment. 
Oral practice was totally absent in the EG during tire first 14 weeks 
(Phase I of t]?e program) and absent in the first half of the. daily 
lessons in the final 7 weeks (Phase II of the program). ' 

The dependent variabl4^ were the basic language skills of com- 
prehending and speaking as measured by the two daily lesson tests 
given to each group and by individuaT tests given to the childi:en at the 
end of the 14th and 22nd week, which includ<?d tests of comprehension, 
oral projduction, and attitude toward the program- 



RESULTS 
What did these tests reveaj? . / 

With respect to listening .comprehension, application of a one-tailed 
ugn test (Siegel 1956) to te.^t error data plotted daily on- the control 
series design (Campbell 1969) revealed significant 'differences favoring 
the EG, both when looking at Phase II question responses separately 
and question responses throughout the entire experiment. Also, com- 
mand' response data leaned in favor of the EG both in Phase II ahd 
throughout the entire experim^it, but differences were not significant. . 
Command and question response differences were not significant ov^ 
the 14 arid 22- week tests/ .. . ^ 

^ With respect to, bral production, the test error data plotted daily 
on the control serrds design during Phase ll did not reveal differences 
favoring the EG.- However,, on the final 22-week tests, oral production ' 
measures were found to favor the EG, though the differences were not 
statistically significant. Afso, a comparison between the 14th-week and 
22nd-we'ek test data revealed increan^^s in the final test scores for the 
EG while revealing decreases for the CG d\iring the same period of 
\time. In other words, it can be, said that the EG's rate of learning. 

_ reared to be superior to the CG's. Given this i)erformance trend, it 
waXspeculated that with additional lesson time, the EG oral produc- 
tion iVrfonaance might have become significantly superior to the CG. 

ThusNwe can seg^that the stl'onger form of our hypothesis was borne 
out ior cottiprehen^on and the weaker form was borne out for oral 
. production. \ ' / - 
^ With respeet to' the attitudinal measure, the majority of both the 
EG and CG subjects were favorably disposed toward their respective 
programs. A nunibG^ of the experimental subjects^ specifically men- 
tioned not having to speak right away as. being the main reason they 
liked their program. 
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° IMPLICATIONS • 
. What are the implications of this study for the classroom tqachert 
It appears that a delayed oral, practice approach to mi tial second lan- 
ffuaKC learning combined with a physical response mode can be effec- 
tive both for developing listening skills ami for developing oral com- 
petence, given, an extended period of; Active listening practice. As it 
■was only at the end of the study that the weakev form of our general 
research hypothesis was borne out for oral production/ further res. .rch 

needs to be done dnfhisjuestipiL — ■~~Zr~71 Tmi 

__^f-jtpjs--trueTIu^^ develop effective speaking skills 

as well iis listening skills in the above manner, then the teacber can 
be freed from the jnonojiony of group oral drill and have more flex- 
ibility for individualization ofSnstruction. Listening activities can be 
viewed as the integral or core part of the curriculum. The teacher 
can structure a variety of kctivities both at.the class level and at^the 
individual level whic\i .will allow him or her tp maximize teachmg 
efficiency. The teacher will want to experiment to determine the op- 
'timum aniount of delayed oral practice and the Qptimum mode ot 
non-verbal- response, which will vary according to the age and learning 
stvks of the students. Group activities could include the t^lli^g ot 
stories or the showing of films, sequenced according to content. Ihese 
activities would be followed by comprehension questions sequenced 
according to grammatical an,d'semantic .structure and designed to elicit 
■ nonverbal responses. Individukl actiyixies could incljido students ac- 
tively listening to tapes or records, accompanied by v:.5ual aids, with 
- the knowledge that later they would be required to d- monstrate their 
comprehension of these materials in a variety of iror.f'erbal ways. 

It is important to note that such a delayed oral practice approach 
to learning language cannot be used haphazardly. It must be a care- 
fully sequenced program vequivm^ active listening, where the students 
are both required to demonstrate their comprehension and. are given 
corrective feedback about their responses. 

Finally for teachers whose second language teaching involves 
' othef than beginning students, Carroll (1973) has recently pointed out 
that a period of extended listening requiring nonverbal responses may 
be beneficial at the intermediate 'plateau' stage of language learning, 
as well as in the initial stages of language learning. Research on this 
promising possibility remains to -be done.- _ 
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Problems in the Study of the Language Teacher's 
Treatment of Learner ErrorV 

. RICHARD L. ALLWRIGHT 

' University of Ewei:, England 

* - *» , ' ♦ . 

__iL?^??51-5oinr^^ language 
eafnernisee Dulay and Burt 1974a) because learners learn, it is 
argued, by forming hypotheses about the targef language and by test- 
ing their hypotheses to destruction,. It is clear from/studies of rule- 
Jearning by hypothesis formation and testing (see Wason 1971). that 
negative instances are far more informative than positive instances 
and therefore error-niakijig (the creation of negative instances) would 
appear crucial to language learning. - 

It is equally clear from such research that subjects tend to prefer 
creating positive, instances, even though such a procedure is incapable 
ol permitting the elimination oi alternative hypotheses. Without going 
so far as Braine (1971) who doubts the general validity of a hy- 
pothesis-testing model for language acquisition, we can concede that 
what is iniportant, probably, is not 'that the learner deliberately creates 
~neg^4;iYe instances as the mdst efficient way of testing any current 
hypothesis^ but that the learner should l^arn to distinguish negative 
from positive instances, regardless of ^ , 5^ 

^ (a) wliether or not* instances of either ^sort have been- deliberately 
created as part of a hypothesis testing process, and regard- 
less of . * \ ' \ 
(b) who creates 'them. 

(b) turns out to be particularly important, I believe, aJ5 soon as we 
^think about dassroom learning, because it is clear, there, that any 
Qiie learner is only one of a number o.f creators of positiye or negative 
instances. The learner in a'*class'can get information about what is or 
is not, permissible in the target language, not^onl^ from feedback 
about personal attempts to use the language but also from: - ^ 

(i) everything the teaclrer says in the target language, on^ the 
assumption (not necessarily justified but at least under- - 
. ' standable) that the teacher is always right; 

^For oricntmi? me towards the study of the language teacher's treatment of learner 
error, I am wholly indebted to John Fanselow of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- . 
sity. For all their very considerable help in producing the data, and patiently dis- 
cussing various stages of this paper, my gratitude goes to Anne Stokes, Gerry 
Lof tus, Michael F. iHcTear and Michael MacFarlanc, all currently studying, at the • 
University of Essex, England. > • 

/ Thus wc cannot expect that a learner will, say, deliberately ^form a passive in * * 
accoFdanee with a hypothesis he assumes to be incorrect, although this procedure, 
from a strictly logical point of view, might enable him to very efticiently check the 
validity of the hypothesis he wishes to establish as a rule. , 
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(ii) everything the other learners say in the target fanguage, in. 
the light of the way the teachei* r.e^cts . . 

Neither must -wre. forget: . . * 

' — (iU^ ^eve'rything the teacher says ahoxit th€^ target language, agaiii; : 
. assuming the teacher. is always right, ;• 
Uv) everytbiji" the other learners say about the target language, . 
' again in the light of the way the teacher reacts. ^ 

What this liieanH in practice is thai, if we want to study h6W any 
one learner le^ns in class, we must study , everything that happens m 
class (note that we are assuming, for the sake of ^^n^Pl^^^t^' Pf,"' 
haps unwisely, that out-of-cl^ss activities are insignificant) to all the 
le&riiers ... • , 

To focus ip this paper on the teacher's treatment of learner error 
is, seen in this light, to adopt a rather narrow fodus because it means 
concentrating or^ what might be called the Pot?"tial crisis pojts 
in. the process. Ignoring all the other/occasions 05 which any earner 
•miKht get information about the target language. And -yet it is a 
much broader viewpoint than the one of conventional error analysis ^ 
' First of all because it attempts»to deal with the classroom co^ext m 
which errors occur, as well as with the errors^ themse ves And sec- 
ondly, because it attempts to take into account th^acial nature of this 
conte;t, not in terms of an assumed 1:1 relationship between teacher 
and learner, but in-terms of a complexity of relationships between 

fpacher and learners. . * . ^ , . i 4. 

The general hypothesis behind all this amounts to a hunch, at least, 
that among gelinker's (1972) five processes of second language ac- 
qutsitL ' transfer of training (loosely defined) may be even more 
important than . is commonly assumed. , .i;. 

From another angle entirely,, the- sbrt of investigation under dis- 
cussion cmiUl be seen as potentially contributing ''.^^^Y ^'Ji ""r^^i^ 
Effectiveness. In the- short term, at least, this is going to be ttie main 
tlL of such. investigations, given , the , r dative ease with which 
Sellers can be studied, compared to the metliodological complexities 
of a.1ongitudinal study of individual learners in full classroom context. 

It certainly seems reasonable, assuming the argumcmt so far has 
been coherent, to ^o from saying (a) that the making of an error by 

, (rather than M ovulcnco of ''-^''h 3' ';„^.'',J^'\„i,^,;e. Thus the .sclf-oonfidcncc 
. . of teacher failure, as as, or rather lV,aVluion lelirner failure calls for rc.uedial . 
of both teacher and learnt- .are at r . k In ^ « ' T\^d.\^. i.s unaUfe to provide • 

a poteutial (at least) crisis point in the classroom. • 
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any learner constitutes a potervtlal crisis point for that learner and 
any yther in the same classroom .(and is, therefore, especially worthy 
of hiyestigation if we wish -to. understand the, process of classroom 
learning), to saying (b) that^su^ crisis points are also crisis points f^r 
the teacher, in that the teacher's rea(3tion to learnei^^error will be tfce 
major factor in determining what fhe learners actually learn, and (I) 
th^t therefore .a teacher's way of handling these crisir points will be 
eent-raHo- that teach^-'s effectiveness (see also note 3). Such a claim 
is undoubtedly optji^istic, given how difficult it has been foT educational 
researchers interested in classroom processes to isolate key variables 
in teacher effectiveness (see Rojenshine 1971 for a full discussion of 
this problem), but at least, agam as'suming the foregoing aTguments 
^are valid,' there are Ibgical as well as intuitive reasons for a certain, 
amount of ^ optimism. ^ ^ 

What we discover when^ we look at teachers /in Vthe , classroom, is 
that, as, Fanselow (1974 and persona^l cotnmunicafion)\ has aVgued, 
teachers are typically rather imprecise in their treatmeiijf of^ learner 
error,- tending to repeat the correct model rather than provide any 
obviously adaptive treatment, and tending to fail to explicitly locate 
errors for th^ learners (i.e. indicate precisely 'at which point in, the 
utterance the error occurrpd). It is intriguing that striong exceptions 
to this can- be found among 'Silent Way' teachers, who' may refuse 
to repeat th^ model ^^of the correct utterance but who will locate the 
error to the nearest syllable. It appears, in this case, that a method, 
designed to force learners back on their own resources all\ the 'time, 
may actually give more precise help than is u^uaf elsewhere. , 

The second point that emerges immediately from classroon> studies 
is that t^acliers are not only imprecise, thepare also' inconsistent iji 
their treatment of learner error. .Mehali, at San Diego/ (197^) has 
shown how a teacher trying Iq apply a criterion such as 'only full 
sentences will be accepted' can appear very inconsistent on \close 
analysis. Some of vthe inconsistency arises from an understandable 
lack of precision (as when a teacher accepts a partial utterance \ for 
what is in facf ri^ht about it, but fails lo make explicit that 1ft is some 
element of content that is being accepted, not the partial nature )of 
the utterance itself). On other occasions the teacher may simply be re^ 
laxing the rule to help a particular learner, not because the learner ha^ 
in fact produced a p^i'tjal utterance witfi something in it worth en\ 
co« raging, but because the teacher feels that that learner needs a m.ore\ 
relaxed appi|)ach from the olitset. At other times the .inconsistency 
may be the product of a simple lack of self-discipline on thfe p^rt of the 
teacher. The word 'inconsistent' has pejorative overtones that are not 
necessarily appropriate^ of course. Teachers have a duty, perhaps, to 
be inconsistent, in the sense that, they mnist adjust their treatment of 
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anv error to the needs of the moment. At the very least th6 teacher ' 
Zt reserve The right to adapt to the individual ditTerences^ among 
their learners. To put it more directly: in. order to he consistent m 
giv ng the appropriate treatment to all learners at all hmes, teachers 
must i-un the risk of- appearing inconsistent lu their application of ^ 

'^^L:i7:i^^cours., to assume that teachers will be effective 
if they always provide the most precise treatment of learner error and, 
ecS^^^^ cannot assume they will be effective if he>' always 

InTd'ou exactly the same standard, of acceptability. What we can 
pe" aps a .sunJis that toacbers-need to be aware of the potential thej- 
.have for creating confusion in the minds of learners given the typical 
lack of precision, on the one hand, and the inconsistency (if onh ap- 

• na rent) that \5eem to. characterize tlieir treatment of learner error. 
Thi.s i.s no doubt familiar ground for any teacher trainer who gets : 
involved in- close analysis of .student teachers' classroom pe^-formance^ 
Tho type of investigation discussed hei-e would not aim, Pei-liaP«. to do 
mo e than provide such teacher trainers with/more refined tools foi 
Te r anal Jes-analytical to6ls that might facilitate the identification 

0 hi different, error and error-treatment types. More important 

• however, would be the potential contribution of such studies to om 
understanding? of teaching/learning classro'em processes, an under- 
standi g tharmight.one-cfay relate error treatments o learning ou - 
conies in a way that ^vould do justice to thJ complexities- of the class- 

room situation. • - , , i f i. 1 p^.,. qtit- * 

There are, "then,' three distinct but cWsely related foci fx)i an> 
investigation. First of all (in logic if not in act) there is the possihilit> 
o improving our nnc^erst«nding of learn.r ' ways of learning in class- 

■ room?. . Secolully, the^'e is the ^o^^^f^y ^^^'J^^^^ 

in- of tlie teaclier's contribution, . for good or -ill, to the leameis 
earninc^. And thirdlv, there is the possil,ifty of de^velop.ng techniques 
that would phiy some part in helping teachp-s improve tlieir ola.ssroom 

Which ever focus is adopted, methodological problems abound.' 
Observational studies are dearly essential; and ^-^^ f 
<Hven aii example of how they might he co iduc ed (19^-4 TESGL Con 
vention), ))ut Fanselow's seems almost tile only example we have to 
^' ■ - -- --- entification of error. Given 



date. Firstly, there is the question of the i( 



(late. irsiiVi muiu la iiu^o^.^.. — 

a videohtpo" recording and a detailed tra|scfipt of a les.son, can ^^e 
■M ail the 'ei-rar events' in i't? Do wo. iijclude 'failure to- respond 



as an elTor ? If we do, then we have the i rohlem of identifying fail 
urcs-to respond.' This may seem n trivial koblom, until ^y^;"';^^^^^^^*';^^^ 
.one would presumably start by locating 
casions whore 911 elici'tation was,not follo^\ 
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ill tlie transcript tliose oc- 
cd by a student response of 
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some kind. Perhaps, fkced with such a' failure, the teacher would have 
repeated the elicitation, or moved to another, learner; Going back to 
the videotape recording we migM thfn notice that failure to respond is 
perhaps necessarily teacher-definedjJcCalthough we may be hoping to 
identify errors on (External, teacher-hidependent, criteria). The teacher 
defines the failur(( by intervening at a:,certain point' in time 'after the 
original elicitaticin. One moment later the learfier might have begun 
a perfectly acceptable response. • 

T Euly.ces/ (pause) * , 

' I startM . • _ 

S2 I stot/ed _ ' ^ ^ 

(Lines 190--2 of the transcript in the Appendix) ^ ' / 

In a senseythe'teacher actually creates the failure, tlien. Again, '$ilent 
Way' teayshers present an intriguing exception, since they are trkined 
to w,ait yWith infinite patience far beyond the point at which Uher 
teachers^ would intervene. In case it might appear that a trivial L'ob- 
lem is/being pointlessly exaggerated, reference . should perhap^ be 
made It this point to Brophy and Goodj^ (1974) major survey of their 
dwnyftnd others^ work on e.vpectancy!Qmect§: 

^Teachers have been observed to proVtdgj niorc time for high achieving 
/ students to respond than for low acfijiefeng students. The determinants 
of this behaviour could include excessi^V(|?|ynipathy for the student, teacher 
* / anxiety, and lack of probing skills, amoi^'others. (330-331) 

AVaitipg time, therefgrO, is a variable on which teachers do vary and 
/ sometimes it would seem, in appropriately. It would be unwise, no 
/ doubt, to atternpt to ignore it in our investigations of teachers' be- 
. liaviour, and equally unwise to attempt to ignore 'failure to respond' * 
in our investigations. <jf learners' behaviour. We include ''failure to 
r^espond' the^^betlTon the grounds that' it, could represent learner error 
in an extmne form, and akd on the converse grounds that it could 
represent an important aspect of (teacher behaviour that one might 
waiit to, characterize as 'error creating.' 

Having accepted 'failure'to respond' as worthy of investigation^ 
but also having accepted that we may in so doing be investigating 
eiToi- as defined by the teacher's behaviour, we then return to the 
original problem of distinguishing between ',er;r6rs' and other class- 
room events. Is a teacher-behaviour-defined (/oncept of error acceptable 
. in general terms? Clearly we cannot define As errors only those events 

*he c/lassro-onrysince that would 
Beg aTtEe TmportanF^questions. / 



T I started at. Essex on the fifth of October, \yhen did you start 

(Nominates by gesture) / 
S4 I start in in Excess since the eleventh of January 
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T When did you arrived You arrived' on* the eleventh of January, did 
. you? You must have started the next day, did you? ^ 

Lines 176-179 o 

'^e are forced, I believe, to adopt George's (1972) definition of an 
error as a form unwanted by the teacher or course designer. Jt we are 
focussing on the teacher we may wish to investigate his or her class- 
room behaviour bv reference to his or. her conception of tlie target 
langua<-e We w^uM then ask the teacher to study' the videotape record- 
ing and the transcript and help us locate all the events that involved 
language not acceptable in his or her view. .So we would be accepting 
a concept of error, defined by the teach^er, but by the teacher's judge- 
ment on reflection, not by the teacher's classroom behaviour (the 
distinction is clearlv important). In most circumstances that will 
probablv be tlip most satisfactory procedure. It was followed tor the 
purpose of establishing the pilot data on which this paper is based. 
' But we vvill need to find teachers who are capable of viewing then- 
own teaching- objectively, and such teachers may not be representative 
. of the maioritv. Thev may be expected, for example, to be more con- 
sistent in their acceptability judgements, if they are more objective 

" If we are focussing on tlie learner, tEen the above teacher-defined 
■ (but post-hoc) concept of error will appear even nioru problematic. 
Firstly learners niav have their own conception of the target language. 
Consider the case of English speaker.s in Montreal being taught French 
by teachers from France itself, when they, as Canadian Ific^ners, might 
bo aiming at Canadian French norms. The transcript was made from 
a videotape recording of a class of Venezuelan undei-graduate.s being 
tau"-ht, for the occasion, bv a Canadian native English speaker, m an 
EnAish universitv— a fairlv complex pattern of target languages^ was 
thus involved. In other circumstances, in an English grammar school, 
for example, it is going to be possible sometimes to find learners who 

ai-OL better informed about the target language (if only ni minor and 

very particular ways) than their teachers having different target 
lano-uages in view or to find different Tearners in the -same class. The 
meiH' possibility of such cases niakes it difficult to accept a purely 
teacher-defined concept of error. / • n i . 

" A further possibility would be to take the views of an independent 
~ e-xpcrt if one is available, but here we run the risk of an analysis that 
misses' the point because the target language, so defined, is .the target 
neither. of the teacher nor of the learners ^necessarily. . _ 

"For -simplicitv's sake we are going to. find ourselves trying to limit 
• our investigations to situations where a high degree, of conformity can 
be expected betw^een the views of teachers and learners as to what 
constitutes the target language. If we can also have teachers who are 
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. r • ^. 
native speakers of the t^tget language/* and make that language also 

the native language of ourselves the researchers (who can thus act as 
"the relatively independent experts) the wh.ole situation can thus be 
considerably simplified, but at some expense, of course, since 'inost 
language teaching the world over is probably not in the hands of native 
speakers of the target language. ^ 

All of the above worries, however, may have suggested that errors 
need to be categorized only in purely linguistic terms. This is clearly 
not the case since even casual observa-tiqns of -teacher-behaviour make 
it apparent that the teacher is responding to more than the purely 
linguistic r ractpristics of errors, and we need to reflect this fact in 
our analyses. For example, the severity of a teacher's reaction may 
depend more on a judgement of the amount of effort the learner v^as 
using than on any judgement of the. extent of the deviation from the^ 
target language norms. For this sort of reason a trivial deviation, in 
linguistic terms, may often be ^punished' more severely than a lin- 
guistically much more prions deviation, its very triviality being 
sufficient proof that only carelessness could-have caused it. 

Four major ways of cate^rizing errors seem relevant to any study 
of the treatment of error. *p?hese ar^ sjummarised below: 

ERROR TYPE \ ^ ^ - 

A. , LINGUISTIC DESCRIPTION: 1. Content area 

, ■ 2. Skill area. 

B. IMPORTANCE: (a) PRESENT: 3. Relevance to pedagogic focus. 

4. Frequency 

5. Number of learners affected. 
* (b) FUTURE : 6. Accuracy 

7. Communicative effectiveness, 

C. SOURCE: 8, Interlingual inference, 

'9. Intralingual inference.. 

10. L2 learning strategy, 

11. Communication strategy. 

12. Teaching 

13. Carelessness (including ob- 
tuseness) " ^ 

14. Stress (anxiety, fatigue,, etc.) 
^ " ' 15. Factual ignorance 

D. EASE OF CORRECTION : 16. Teacher's competence. 

17. Resources available. 

18. Time available. 

These are not mutually exclusive, of course. On the contrary, the 
teacher's behaviour may need to be based on a categorization in all four", 
ways at once. Neither is, the order in which they are presented above. 

o ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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. necessarily significant. It reflects logical simplicity, perhaps, but no 
more. The 18 sub-categories seem to be the mnunial number that 
will do justice to the facts that observation has so far revealed. Most, 
if not all of them can be illustrated by reference to the transcript. 
For example, it is clear, as far as one can tell, from the trans5Cript that 
manv errors have been completely ignored. Sub-category 3 (relevance 
to pedagogic focus) is probably highly relevant to the teaclier's be- 
haviour, since manv of the ignored errors are m no obvious way 
related to the focus on dates and how to say them. Sub-category lo 
(factual ignorance) is also frequently illustrated in the transcript, 
wherever the teacher attempts to insist, as in lines -178-9 : 

' °T When did yo.u arrive? You arrived on the eleventh of January, did you? ^ 

You must have started the next day, did you? . . 

on' adherence to the truth about learners' recent movements. 

This analvsis of tvpes of errors will be refined as observational 
studies proceed. - Already' it suggests the complexity of the problem 
It is the sort of analvsis one might use in studying a transcript, but 
it is also an attempt to suggest the- complexity of what lies behind 
the classroom behaviour of the teacher. The teacher's error analysi^ 
has to be 'instant'. • He or she cannot, unlike the usual error analyst, 
just wait to see if an error is statistically frequent before, he or she 
- ■ reacts to it. And any treatment given, typically, is public, a faxjt that 
has coixsequencos of considerable complexity for the researcher as well 
as for the teacher. ' _ 

The kev task for the teacher, then, is firstly to sum up the whole 
situation on the spot, and then to react appropriately, in public, con- 
scious of the need to treat the problems of the individual without mis- 
leading or confusing' the other learners. In summing up the situation, 
'the teacher mav niake simultaneous reference to aiiy number of'.the 18 
sub-categories of error type. He or she will also need very basic in- 
• formation of the following sort, and it may not be, ip fact, readily 
available: 

1. What was actually said or done. 

2. Who .said or did it. 

3. What was meant by it. •• 

4. What should have been said or dqne. . • 
/ In addition, the teacher may nee'd to know : 

5. What the native-language equivalent would be. 

Armed with as , much of this information as is available (and the 
teacher mav have to probe the learner to establish 3, for example), the 

-teacher is. now. perhaps in a position to select from the various treat- 

ment options open to him or her. The basic seven treatment options BO 
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far established by observation are listed below, together with a further 
nine possible features of treatments. This analysis" is particularly 
tentative, especially the distinction between ^ basic options^ and * pos- 
sible features,' hence the continuous numbering from 1 to 16. 

TREATMENT TYPE \ * 

. A. BASIC OPTIONS: 1. To treat or to ignore completely. 

2. To treat immediately or delay. 
. ' . ' 3. To transfer treatment or not. 

4..' To transfer to another individual, a 
sub-group, or to the whole class. 

5. To return, or not, to original error- 
maker after treatment. 

6. To call upon, or permit, another 
> learner (or learners) to provide 

, ■ ti'eatment. 
. 7. To test for efficacy of treatment, 

B. POSSIBLE FEATURES : 8, Fact of error indicated. 

9. Blame indicated. * ' ' 
10. Location indicated. ^ 
^ 11. Opporiunity for new atterafpt given. 

12. Model provided. ^ 

13. Error type indicated. 
1 .' " 14. Remedy indicated. 

15. Improvement indicated. 

16. Praise indicated. 

The transcript contains an intriguing example of options 3 and 4, 
when, in line 208 : ■ " 

T All together . . , (on the thirteenth of January) 

the teacher apparently abandons a learner who almost wilfully, it 
seems, (see .error type 13) repeats an error of fact. The teacher deals 
with the problem by asking the whole class to try to get it right. As 
soon ks they do the snb-topic Is changed. 

There i^ an involuntary example of option 6, on lines 193-4. 

T (started 9- 

( . - 

SI (start > / 

^vhen one learner provides a model response at the same moment as the 
teacher. Unfortunately the learner's model is both incorrect and 
persuasive, as we see in line 196 

I start on on Essess eh fourteen January 

where the "original error maker copies his fellow-learner, rather than. 
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the teacher. The teaclier ta^es up option 1 and ignores this particular 

misfortune. ^ - . . i a v 

Of the possible features of error treatments, this particular teacher 
tends to indicate errors by modelling what should have been said, but 
lines 185-9: 

SI I start at Essex on the thirteenth of January. 

T On the thirteenth of January. * . 

• SI- Yes ' . . ■ . 

T Again 

Si I start at Essex on the thirteenth of Jfinuarj\ 

suggest, since there is no evidence of learner-error iji that bit of 
the utterance the teacher chooses to model, that. this procedure is not 
entirely systematic. The learners cannot be sure that any repetition 
of wliat they have said necessarily indicates error, nor that absence of 
repetition indicates correctness — s^e lines 177-8 
S4 I start in in Excess since the eleventh of January. 

T When diil you arrive? You arrived on the eleventh of January, did you7 
You must have started this next day, did you? , . *^ 

The location of an error tends to be made by the modelling of only 
a part of what the learner has said. This deduces the problem for the 
learner, perhaps, but does not necessarily locate the error with very 
much precision. Again the device is not used with absolute consistency, 
which could lead to considerable confusion. Lines 198'212:. 

S2 Fourteenth January - 

T T started at Essex on the thirteenth of January. 

All right, Eulyces: on the thirteenth of January ... ' 

S2 On.the th 

T Thirteenth " . / 

S2 On the fourteenth of Jianuary 

T of January . 

S2 of Januarj' . - 

T on the thirteenth of January 

S2 on the fourteen of January 

T All together (ort the thirteenth of January 

•c:5gg (on the thirteenth of January .> 

* on the thirteenth oT Januarj' 

T • All right. I started at Essex (Gesture for choral response) 

SSS T started at Essex on the thirteenth of January. 

siif,^f,^cst a teacher focus on the Factual incorrectness of tlie date quoted, 
•but;stress is not used to isolate the date (it would have produced an 
' ^artificiar utterance, of course, which the teacher might well have 
wish to avoid).' In addition line 204: . " 

T of January 

iOi 
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could be "interpreted as indicating, a different location of the error 
under attack, although in fact it se,ems more reasonable, for us as ob- 
servers, to interpret this line as indicating the feacher's desire , to use 
what the learner had got correct to build up self-confidence and fa- 
cilitate a fully eprrect utterance. It h not at all clear how the learner 
in question perceived the situation, but it is clear that the learner 
failed to change the date. Unfortunately what was said during the 
chorah practice is not recoverable from the recording — lines 210-212: 

SSS on the thirteenth of Januarj' ... 
T All right. I started at Essex (Gesture for choral response) 
SSS I started at Essex on the thirteenth of January. ' 

These few examples should serve to illustrate the suggested analj^sis 
of error treatments. None of the above comments on the transcript is 
intended of course, to be interpreted as coftstituting a statistically in- 
teresting description of typical teacher behaviour.-* In fact, the original 
classroom recoxding was made simply for the purpose of providing 
• pilot data that would be useful in establishing the above analytical 
frameworks. , * 

To pursue the analysis a stage further, towards the problem of 
how learners may interpret~any given treatment on any given occasion 
(and thus how, a teacher will need to plan the treatment, however 
^instantly', to ensure the appropriate interpretation) it will be helpful 
to move from the complexities of real data to the. relative simplicity 
(if only for layout purposes) of constructed 'data. Consider the follow- 
ing simulated sample of classroom discourse : 

T When's your birthday, Alvaro? 

Alvaro Twelfth^ November * * 

T 'Oka^ Now, Santos, when's ijour birthday? 

Santos Fou^eenth of September * 

T No, Listen : the fourteenth. Again 

Assuming British English is the agreed target language, let us 
imagine that Alvaro is known to the teacher as a careless learner who 
does not repay individual attention, since he makes no attempt to 
learn from any feedback he gets. . Let us further imagine that Santos 
is a keen, student, the converse of Alvaro, as far as the teacher is 
concerned. 

So, looking back at the (artificial) data, we see that the teacher 
ignored the omission iij Alvaro 's utterance, perhaps because he/she 
felt any time spent on them would be wasted; but, the teacher re- 
fused to accept Santos'., otherwise less deviant utterance, perstim- 
ably because he/she felt Santos would respond well to correction. 
g — . ^ ■ ■" ■ • 

*Nor, clearly, must the close analysis of one teacher's behavior be interpreted as 
• constituting a criticism of that behavior. It is only (tliough not merely, I hope) 
an attempt at deseriptioii and interpretation. 
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But, the following questions arise 
, (i) Does Santos know tHt Alva^ is careless? 

(ii) Does Santos know that the teacher knows (or merely thmks) 
that' Alvaro is careless? 

(iii) Does Santos know that the'teacher thinks thcit he (Santos) 
is serious and can be* expected to react well to correction? ^ 

^ (iv) -Does Santos know that the teacher has decid<3d that Alvai;o'So 
carelessness is Alvaro 's problem, not his, and therefore that 
•the teacher's treatnieni of Alvaro is not to be considered 
reliable evidence of what is or /is not acceptable ? 
(v) Does Santos know, in fact, that the teacher 's use of *Okay' 
was not meant to indicate approval any niore^ than his use 
of 'No' was meant to indicate complete rejection? 

' If all the answers are affirmative, and if all the other learners, 
including Alvaro, are equally aware of the situation, no confusion ^yill 
have been generated. But what riaht do we have to assume affirihative 
answers? For subjects other thaSl^^ng-uages- learners it may seem 
quite reasonable to a.ssunie that the learners in a class (especially after 
some years together) will know tlie rules of tlie game very well, given 
that they, are familiar with each other and are operating in their native 
language: But langti^e learners, especially learne^rs away from home, 
are likely to find themselves among strangers, and trying to learn the 
rules of a game played in the very language they are learning. The 
fact that learners do cope, and do even learn sojnething of the target 
language in class, is perhaps to be taken more as evidence of the 
hig)ily complex patterns of behavi-^ur humans take for gvanted (with- 
out a"^ thought for the researcher!) than as evidence of any unncessary 
complexity in the analysis. ^ . . ^ j-i? 

.If Santos, however, is unaware of the teacher's intentionjil dif- 
ferential treatment of himself and Alvaro, than all sorts of interpreta-' 
tions are open to him as to the facts of the language, and the meaning 
of the -teaclier 's^belia^^^^^ 

(i) Absence of the is wrong for Fourteentli of Septemher hut 
(a) optional for Tivelftli .November 

(h) ohlig^tovy fov^ Twelfth NovemJber, 

(c) presence of of necessitfftes presence of the 
and 

(d) absence of of necessitates absence or optionalizes presence 
of "the, ^ ^ 

etc., etc. ♦ 

(ii) Absence of //i^' is always wrong but: 
* (a) T failed to notice with Alvaro, 

or (b) T is victimi*!zing Siintos, 
O ^ . ' 
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or (c) T is being easy on AJvaro,"* *^ - 

. SP: T is unreliable, unfair,finconsistent. * . 

r \ 

Thihr" additional type of aiiaH^is, in terms of the interpretations 
open to the learner (or learners) i^t^any point, complicates the whole 
research problem considerably. It* sHiggests a further set of problems 
for teachers^ too, who must, we ^issufiie, attempt to avoid confusion in 
the dassvoom. Teachers need a way! of predicting the interpretations 
their behavioui:Vill give rise to. Th^ effectiveness of their treatment 
of erroi; will depend on how it is perceived rather than on what it 4s'- 
or is intended to be. Teachers' behavi'^ur, in^ turn; will depend on how 
. they perceive the leai'ner or leai-ners they are dealing with. The fol- 
lowing factors, at least, are going to be relevant: 

1. Individual differences, e.g. personality type, first language, culture, 

cognitive style, intelligence, aptitude, etc. 

2. Past history, e.g. . ' . 

academic record, errors previously observed, treatmenit types 
previously used, etc. 

3. Current state, e.g. 

motivation, anxiety level, arousal level, level of aspiration, 
fatigue, etc. ^ " - 

Space does not permit the development of this type of analysis to 
the original logical problem of the learners' interpretation of negative 
and positive instances of the target language, and of ^ the teacher's 
need to help the learners reach the correct interpretations of the target 
language. * * . 

This p^aper has attempted to indicate both the wealtlrof interest and. 
the.methodological complexity that confront the researcher investigat- 
ing the ranguago teacher's treatm-ent of leai'ner error. -This preliniin- 
aiy work,/based on . pilot data only, has permitted the elaboration of 
analyses that need to be refined by further observational studies. 
.Enough has been done'^al ready to lend support to the ai-iginal judge- 
ment that tlie treatment of the error variable would prove extremely 
interesting to study^, but it should be pointed out that nothing has yet 
been done (by tlie researcher) to establisli the pedagogical importance 
of the.variable. This remains a sadly distant aim^ but one that must riot 
be allowed' to move out of sight. *^ 

APPENDIX' . 
Extract from (u lesson reconlrd at Essex Univcrsitijf Enfjland^ February 1975 
17G T I started- lit Essc.v on. the fifth, of Oct(/))er. When did you start? (Xominat^es by 
gcature) 

S4 I start in in Excess since the eleventh of January. , 
T When did you arrive? You arrived on the eleventh of January, did yout You musfc 
•have started the next day, did youT 
180 82 (the eleventh of Januar/ ' 
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as ( * ' ' the twelfth 
S5 No, I wc start at tfiM««mh 
' T on the thirteenth of January ^ * ^ 

When dill vou 'start at Essex? (^ommatcs hy gesture) 
185 SI r start at Essex on the thirteenth of January ^ ■ ' 
^ T On the thirteenth of January. • . ^ 

SI Yes 

T *• A.irain.^ ' ' 

SI l ^start\aUEssex on the 'thirteenth of January 

190 T* Eulyccs] < pause) * ' ^ 

I.start/d , * • ' • 

t S2 I stotted * 
T (started ^ . 

fOS P I /^ . ( * ' {\Aslde to SI in Spanish 

I /tart on on Ess ess eh fourt<?en Janu?iry. 

Fourteenth January . . i, ^ ^ * 

I started at Essex ^on the thi^^tecnth o^f January. 
All right, Eulyces: on the thirteenth of January • • • • 
On tho th . . , , 

Thirteenth " • 

on the fourteenth of January 

of January ... ^ 

of January. , . 

-on the thirteenth of January. ^ • 

*0n the fourteenth of January / 
All together . . . (on the thirteenth of Januarj/ ' ^^ . 

_ ( on the thirteenth of Jij,nuary / - 

on the thirteenth 'of January * A , \ 

T All right. I started at Essex. (Gesture for/ehoral response) 
SSS I<=started at Essex on tile thirteenth of January. 
T Good. Good » • 

Were you at University before? ^ 

*• '''^ 

Kotes on Transcript • 
'i77^ Manv errors— relatively weak learner chosen \ / 

subsequently. • - 

183 T models full correct date, phrase - . 

185 Tcnso form error , c " L.«^ 

186 T confirms correct phrase, ignores tense form ^rror. 
188 T requests repeat . 

180 Tense forn\ error again . 4. \ 

190 T ignores above error and renominates ^ . 

191 S2 hesitatesj T models start of utterance 
19^ Pronunciation error ^ * 

192^3 T remodels but so does SI, repeating own t^nse form error 

195^6 S2 seeks SVs help, in Spanish, then copies SI rather than T 

198 R2 spontaneouslv self -corrects 'fourteen to fourteenth • 

199 T ren^dels fulLcorrect utterance. Xo emphasis.on factual error 

200 T aeknowledge S2-s difficulties, and rcrnodeU final phrase 

201 S2 pauses after 'th* . 

203 S2. repeats frietual error * 

204 ' T ignores factual^ error, repeats what S2 got rigni 

206 T remodels eorrect phraso ' , , 

207 S2 repeats factual error, omits the 

208 T traTisfers treatment to whole ela.ss " i ^ ■ 
213-4 T praises satisfaetory ehoral responses and changes sub-topic. 
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Language Planning iii a Multilingual 
Community in the U.S. 

, . JOHN C. LOVAS^ „ » . 

'1 FootbiU CoUege, Xo« Alto«, California 

The problem of doing language planning in a multilingual com- ' 
munity iivthe United States has built into it the difficulty of identifying 
a starting pcint, or, at least, of ide^ntifying^the position and perspective , 
of the planner. Because much of the literature on language planning 
has' grown out of the needs an^ experiences of developing nations 
less attention 'has been given to langifage "planning m developed 
countries such as the United States. Perhaps this fac explains some 
.apparent,limitations in the way some scholars have looked at language 
.planning^ Let me cite two examples and explain the difficulties they 
^seenv to p^se for ' approaching language planning in a nnultilingual 
eommunity in the U.S. : ' " . a . ^ 

Good planning theory, therefore, explioftly recognizes the supremacy- of the 
• expressed preference ot* a defmed political coinnmnity (^-h.ch we w.ll assume 
• to eoineidfe with a speech community . . . and .which accordmg to our-defimUon 
of planning is a nation). [Emphasis nunel (Jernudd 19/3 : 12) 

0«r understanding of planning implies that the decision-makers <!h°ose ,a. . 
■ 'satisfactory, or even optimal, course of action but w.th.n Um.ts of given 
' amounts of resources and 'onl^Pin order to reach the goals that have been ■ 

approved by the political authority. [Ehiphasis mine] (Jernudd & Was 

Gupta 1971: 198-199) , 
The first stater^ifent 'adopts a convention that is fairly commpn, namely, 
using the nation as the basic unit for considering language plaiming 
Most writers acknowledge that language planning also goes on at 
various levels within the nation, but decide in favor of the nation-umt 
when developing models, typologies, and definittons (Ferguson lybb, 
' Kloss 1968, Eustow 1968, J'ernudd 1978). But using the nation as 
a hasepoint seems inappropriate^ in the U.S. if one is interested m 
planning for maintenance or dcvolopment of multilingual communiti.^.s.. 
There is no natioual poHcy, nor agency, nor framework for such 
\nlanning Two recent' inst'ances^of national' iJolicy regarding non- 
Englisb languages (the BilinguSPEducation Act and the Supreme 
Court decision in Lau v., N^c^wl^^'^eTe actuallycboth Jhe resu t ^of 
political, efforts based .. regionally or locally on behalf of politic^}- 
linguistic minorities. That brings me to the second statement, which 
seems to limit language planning to goals estabkshed by existmg 
political authority. That statement, at least on the surface, seems 
to wave a red flag in the face of speech communities which are 
. linguistic and political minorities and whose niembers* consider them- 
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selves oppressed by the political and linguistic majority! At least, 
that seems certain to be the reaction of many Chicanos, Puerto Ricana, 
>rative Americans, and other pppressed people in the United States,. 
Here, even if we consider* planning on a regional, state, or municipal 
lovely linguistic minorities may find niany obje'ctions to goals approved 
by the political authority (e.g., state legislatures, school boards, city 
councils). • ' , ; */ ' 0 

Thus, focusing language planning on the nation and goals set by 
established authority in the United States could easily niean inexorable 
movement toward eiimination of aH multilingual .conimunities in the 
country. The U.S. is prepared to protect the right of individuals (the 
Bilingual Education Act and Lau v, Nichols are hoth conceived as 
ways of reme^dying educational deficiencies of individual students of 
•limited Englisli-spe^king ability) in the matter of language, especially 
'in rolatian to formal schooling. But no recognition is taken of the 
right of an non-English speaking com^n unity to maintain or develop 
itself. For these reasons, I find it difficult to approach this ques-tion 
from a.nati6nal view and within the goals approved By present and 
.past political authority.V Instead, I would like to approach the ques- 
tion using commtmity as the .basic unit and assume non-governmental 
entities may be i{ source of goal-setting. In short, \in the U.S., it 
seems to rae quite possible for 'a local community to plan the mainte- 
nance or development of a language other than Englishi without any. 
formal, legislatecT change fn current national poUcies. a^d attitudes 
regarding such goals. * ' . . \ ^ 

The next step is to clarify the notion of ''community.*^' There 
are two senses in which this concept is useful here. The first sense is«^ 
the geo-political or legal sense in \vhidi a state, a courity, a city, a 
•school district (or some combination orSsuch entities) are seen as a 
community. This legal'' community'; has\ome established processes 
for developing policy. Such legally defined \onnminities may be very 
diverse linguistically; some mry be quite hoViiogeneous. The second 
s^yise of '^community" is one ^characterized (5/) by demograpliios and 
(b) by some collective .awareness^ or consciousness. .This sense of the 
word involves notx)nly idehtifying numbers of people on such variables 
as age, sex, ethnicity, reHgion, mother tongue, other tongue, etc., but 
also identifying those groups with common^ demogi*aphic character- 
istics which exhibit or are attempting io build a common feelin^' that is 
both culture and language speciBc' (e.g., gemutlichkeit, carnalifvw. 
soul). For reasons of simplicity, I will refer to the first sense of 
community as ''community of law'' and to the second as /'community " 
of spirit.''' I hope to show the importance and usefulness of this dis- 
tinction in later sections of this paper. 

With thes$ conceptual preliminaries worked out, I would like to 



return to my basic concern : what kind of language planning might a 
multilingual community in the U.S. eiigage in? I can now deal with 
this quostion by assuming that "multilingual commnnity m the U.b. 
refers tq a."communitY of spirit" which has manifested concern about 
remaining bilingual or"expressed interest in developing and expanding 
its language codes and language functions (Haugen 1966),. Under these ■ 
conditions, a slightly modified version of the language planning pro- 
cess descnibed by Joan Eubin (1971) could provide a framework tor 
planning. Eubin describes four stages: fact-finding, planning (goals 
stratetTiGs, outcoii'ie«;, juipicii'icii.tcttiwii, ctii^t i-o^vv^*^^"- — ^-••'-•-T7 - 
generalized goal-setting occurs before fact-finding. The veiy expres- 
sion of a desire for language maintenance or development by members 
or representativps of a community of spirit sets an initial goal. Such 
expressions are the impetus to fact-finding, whichlRubin (1971:218) 
dcsci-ibeg this way ; 

the planner must investigate the existing setting to ascertain what the 
problems ait, Viewed both by pc,rsons who wiir- execute the plan and ^y 
pei;sons who !,vill be targets o£ the pl^an.' ; . 

Fact-finding should Invohie two processes:, (a) community self- 
studv, in which members and Ifeaders of the community of spirt assess 
.Uie -somvl, mltu oconomic factors relevant to language 

use with thf^ communitv ; (b) dia-logoie between representatives of the 
community of spirit and language planners, politicians, educational,, 
leaders, and business leaders, which aims at. communicating the results', 
• of the communitv self-studv ,to, appropriate noii-eommuiiity members, 
as well as at obtaining "expert" -assistance in critically analyzing the 
self-studf In those communities of spirit wathout skilled language ex- 
'»perts I conceive some ideal form of dialogue, comparable to the best 
traditions of ethnography and linguistic fieldwork, in which the com- 
munitv meuTber-planner and the scholar-planner meet as equals, each 
recoirnizing the other's special competence and "expertness." In- tact, 
this 'section owes much to the thinking of Paulo Freire (19^0), who 
has helped dovolop and make knd^-n a radical and apparently suc- 
.- oessful approach to developing adult literacy among oppressed .people. 
XJentral tp his approach is the assumption that such people already 
have considerable knowledge of their language and' culture and simply 
need to develop critical awareness of it through dialogue in,,a prQcess 
Freire calls "conscientizatiori." » ' ' , , 

'This process of dialogue should be ongoing and .would move- ratiier 
naturally into the next 'stage, the actual planning." According to 
Rubin, tlin task- here 'is to "establish goals, select the means (strat- 

- " ^. . n 

' The language of this passage may reflect one of ^ the problems of conceivinfe- language 
planning i^nL terms. Th. words 'execute* and ^targets are unfortunate and 

likely not eo#>nant with the aspirations of a community spirit. 
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egies), and predict the outcome'' (1971 ; 219). It is here that members 
of the community of. spirit and decision-makers in the relevant com- 
munities of law would assess, the usefulness of bilinguaUbicultural 
education programs as one of the strategies to accomplish particular 
goals of language maintenance and language development. I will ex- 
plore this question more fully in a later section.) Once the goals are 
specified, based on data gathered earlier, the major task in this stage 
is deci^ng: which, aspects of language i-equire formal treatment (e.g., 
standardization, codification, second language teaching, media develop- 
ment) and which aspects may best flourish without formal, conscious 
treatment. An inherent assumption here is that not all aspects of 
language maintenance or development benefit from professional teach- 
ing (Illich 1973, Freire 1970). . ■ > 

^ . Once those decisions are made, the process enters the implementa- 
tion stage. ^ Actually, Ihe very process of community self-study will 
likely cause some actions to be taken and cause others to be avoided 
within the community of spirit itself. Other decisions will not be clear 
until the dialo^gue process is entered into, but some of these may lead 
to actions, or decisions against action, solely within the community 
of spirit. Other aspects of implementation will necessarily involve one 
■ or more communities of law and thus implementation will involve 
schemes of cooperation between the various communities involved. 
The processes of implementatijon within 'the community of spii'it may 
dilfer significantly from those conducted in cooperation with com- 
munities of law. 

In the final stage of Rubin's outline— feedback— actual outcomes 
are assessed and then compared with the planned outcomes. This 
process provides data for reconsidering one or more of the preceding 
stages. Again, much of the feedback and revision process may take 
place mthin the community of spirit, including an assessment of the 
impact of actual outcomes on the processes and attitudes adopted by 
decision-makers in the relevant „ communities of law. Regarding 'the 
dynamics of this process, Rubin (1971:220) says:; ■ 

It is important- to emphasize' that planning must be seen as a continuous 
process. All of the decisions of the planner will need to be reviewed regularly 
because lhe"-goals of the decision-makers arc in a state of continuous change, 
' because the means and their assessment are always cfianging, and because 
the environment is constantly changing. Moreover, any given plan is subject 
to change hecaiise the policy makers themselves may also change. 

In short, language phmning is not likely to be a neat, orderly, highly 
predictable activity — nor should it be, any more than language itself 
ought, to be neat, orderly, and predictable. 3 

What I have atterapte^i thus far is to outline a pattern of how 
language .planning nijght proceed in the United States in a multilingual 
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community, assuming that the community wishes to maintain or de- 
velop the bilingualism of its members. I have taken this approach 
since, given the overwhelming dominance of English in both official 
and everyday life, one of the chief reasons for language planning and 
language policy in the U.S. should be cultivation of non-English speak- 
ing communities.. (This is ^ consonant with Rubin's description of 
Neustnpny's cultivation approach'' which is most often found in 
modern industrial societies [Rubin 1973].) Since there is little hope 
.that minority linguistic communities can achieve political dominance 
nationally, it seems unlikely that the best interests of these commun- 
ities can be served by planning and policy developed nationally. In- 
evitably, a national plan will be dominated by speakers and advocates 
of- the already dominant language. Thus, if there is Any hope of 
maintaining and developing multilingual communities in the U.S., it 
lies within those communities. Plans for their survival must come 
from community nxembers themselves. ^ % 

With those assumption in mind, I would nowQlike to focus on 
aj speciiic, liypothetieal multilingual community in the U.S. to illustrate 
some implications oi the outline presented above, especially as they 
apply to education and schooling. The liypothetiear setting for this 
community in .a small suburban California city (pop. 60,000)^. ^,The 
relevant communities of law are the city council, two elementary School 
boards, a high schood board, and. a community college board of tr^t^tees. 
The non-English speaking population within the city boundaries, is 
slightly less than 30% of the total. Estimates of the distribution of 
languages based on ethnic surveys made by the county produce these 
figures: / / ^ 

Chicane 15%. Chinese 3% ' 

Latino. .5% ' Japanese I'M 

Filipino . ' ^% • Others^ 1%\ 

The 'dominant socio-economic characteristics are middle class (p!>£a§;: 
sional and white collar), though a sizeable minority of residents are 
working class, about one-third of these being union members. No 
member of any of the linguistic minorities mentioned holds a seat on 
city council. One elementary school board has a Chicane riiember; the 
othdr dlementary board lias a Japanese member, a person who knows 
the language, but no longer -uses it in his own home. No minonty 
members sit on the liigh school or community college boards. 

The hypothetical community of spirit whieirhas manifested concern 
about maintenance of its language is the Ghicano community, whose 
members live priinarily in three different areas of the city, only one of 



^This category reflects great diversity of • languages and small numbers of speakers 
per language. ' Instances of every major language family in the world are found. 
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which can be considered a barrio. The primary manifestation of 
Chicanisrno or carnalismo is through a local organization called the 
Chicano Coalition (in other cities, this function might be served by a 
local chapter of LULAC, MAPA,. or MECHA). Activities of the 
Coalition include support of a local health facility for poor people, 
monitoTing of a private non-profit welfare services organization, de- 
velopment and implementation of affirmative action in city hiring, in- 
vestigation of flagrant instances of discrimination, and pressuring local 
school districts to be more responsive to the needs of Chicanos. This 
group also coordinates the annual Cinco de Mayo observation in' the 
city and sponsors several social and cultural event, for Chicanos 
(dances, speakers, films^ etc.) throughoT;it the year. Coalition meetings^' 
are conducted in Spanish with some English translatioifS in summaryj 
form for those who have diffilculty keeping up with Spanish. Until 
recently, the Coalition functioned sporadically, becoming most active 
when a particular issue or project required attention, 'IvTow, however, 
the Coalition seems more organized and more systematic in its efforts 
to promote la rasa. A frequent concern mentioned during Coalition 
meetings is the perceived decline in the use of Spanish by children in 
the community. Fears are often expressed that letting the language 
fall 'into disuse will mean that an important link to. their historical 
and cultural heritage will be lost to these children and, ultimately, to 
the community. Given this background, I would like to illustrate how 
language planning as I have discussed it might take place. > 
The preliminary goal of the .comniunity of spirit is simply mainte- 
'nance of the language in those domains where it is now used. Planning 
in relation to that goal begins when a group of Coalition members 
form a committee to discuss ways of encouraging the use of Spanish 
by young people in the community. In my outline of the planning p|ro- 
cess, the first fact-finding would occur through community self -study. 
To accomplish this, the coalition committee miglit precipitate extensive 
discussion among themselves, among other coalition members, and 
among a^s many other community members as will tolerate, it. p?he 
discussion would likely include relative importance of Spanisji and 
English witliin, various domains, such as family, friends, church, school, 
work, government, merits of the particular varieties of Spanish and 
• English used within the community, influences (such as print and 
electronic media) that seem to be causing some shift away from 
Spanish for some speakers and some domains; the relationship of 
Chicano language concerns to those of other communities of spirit 
in the city. However, unless this community included members who 
were. trained in sociolinguistics, the social psychology of language, or 
other specialized fields, the discussions would not be conducted in these 
technical terms. Instead, they would probably be. in everyday language. 
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and include varipus folk beliefs about language. I stress this point, be- 
cause I . think it may be essential to the goal of maintenance that mem- 
bers of a particular community discuss and consider in their own terms, 
what ia important to them in their language code and language use, 
so that they may more effectively evaluate the kinds of facts about 
language that professional language planners (linguists, teachers, 

political scientists) may be able to provide. 

. Let me illustrate the kind of conflict that can develop when a dif- 
ferent process of planning is attempted. Recently the Aniierican As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese (AATSP)' issued a 
report (Gaai-der 1971) containing recommendations for teaching native 
speakers of Spanish in their mother tongue. The report asserted two 
basic assujnptions prior -to presenting specific recommendations : (1) 
Spanish in the TT.S- is ''as sVorthy of use^nd development as the^ Span- 
ish of any other region of the world"; (2) the profession of Spanish 
teachers seeks to join, hands v with the Jiear ten million speakers of 
Spanish in the IT.S. in their common cause — the Spanish language! But 
having said that, the report asserts its major linguistic goal is to ''give 
the learner full coihniand of and literacy in world s-tandard Spanish.'' 
"Here the professionals had already decided what was best for the com- 
munity ^prior to the community defining its own goals. Not surpris- 
. ingly, a Chicaiio linguist, Eduardo Hernandez.Ch. (1972a: 6) has re- 
sponded to the AATSP report in this, way. 

... our primary rationale for learning and maintaining Spanish is noi;so 
that it will serve ns .a link to Latin Apieriea, but so that it will become a 
strengthening and reinforcing bond for chicanismo within our own com- 
munities. Standard Spanish will not only detract us from this goal, it will 
• be an alienating factor. We cannot go into our communities to talk to the* 
people in standard Spanish and expect to effectively gain a feeling of con- 
fianza and camalismo. To do this naturaly and effectively, we must use the 
language of: the people, our laiiguage, Pocho. 

If' the Hernandez-Ch. vie\y reflects that of man>^ Chicano communities, 
then the profession of Spanish teachers may have great difficulty in 
joining hand'' Avith Chicanos in o?-der to teach them'world standard 
, Spanish. 

Tlius, only after the community self-study — a summary description 
of the ideas and opinions expressed during the study-discussion pro- 
cess—has been completed should fact-finding move into formal, tech- 
nical sociolinguistic studies/ Even then, these studies should be con- 
' ducted jointly by language experts and community members, thus 
providing some of the latter the opportunity to develop sociolinguistic 
. inquiry skills. The questions to be studied in this way will be 
focused and constrained by the results of the self-study. Thus, if this 
community had expressed a clear * preference for extending Chicano 
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Spanish to the school domain, formal inquiry' should focus on issues 
of codification and availability of resources (teachers and written ma- 
terials), but not on standardization. On the other hand, if the com- 
munity found itself divided Jbetween Chicano Spanish advocates and 
standard Spanish advocates, then, this question would be an obvious 
one for formal fact-finding. The -dynamics of language plainriing are 
such that members of this Chieano community might revise their ideas- 
of the information they, need after experts have indicated possibilities 
not previously considered: No doubt some information on the existing 
language, situation (e.g., how accurate are the estimates based on the 
ethnic survey?) and the conditions , favorable to maintenance Nvould 
be required (Fishman & Lovas 1970; Kabin 1971), As for the tech- 
niques of data-gathering in the formal aspect of fact-finding, several 
methodologies already exist (language surveys, attitude studies, 
ethnographies). Again, the choice of methodolbgy should be made 
jointly be tv/een community members and language, experts, to insure 
congruence with the community 's language planning goals.- 

"Iii.j^any Avays, the next stftgg) is the crucial one in the planning 
process. Here, goals are set, strategies are chosen and outcomes are 
predicted (or at least assumed). The important task for the planners 
is to insure that the community is aware of- the full range of alterna- 
tives in. both goals and strategies. To illustrate, , if the goal in our 
mythical community is to develop the u^e of Spanish among, children 
in the domains of home, friendship, and church, the alternatives pre- 
sented should not be simply a dualmedium language program in grades 
K-6 versus offering Spanish for Spanish speakers in grades K-12. 
Given this goal, an alternative such as an adult literacy program in 
Spanish for parents and others who care for children should be 
considered.' And the educational setting need not be limited to the 
schcyol. Perhaps such alternatives as cohdiiHingrtlTe~Spa:ntsh literac 
prograin at work place.^ and child care centers should be weighed 
against a more traditional school setting. On the other hand, if the 
community goal were to develop bilingual and bicultural competence 
in the domains of work and schdoff then one major strategy could be 
some kind of bilingual schooling.- However, ijt doesn't seem likely that 
schooling alone would be sufficient for achieving such a goal. Tn this 
case, giving preference in jobs to bilingual applicants or of developing 
high-paying jobs with bicultural prerequisites may be necessary al-- 
ternatives to consider. A& before, the members of the community of 
spirit fnust actively assent to the goals and the strategies chosen to 
achieve those goals. And it should be understood that a community 
that chooses not to make any, conscious efforts to manipulate their 
language situation has in^ fact chosen one possible strategy to achieve 
^its goah 
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Another aspect of this -'actual planning" stage is consideration of 
whether the plan can be implemented within the present resources 
(people, materials, funds, time) of the community of spirit or whether 
implementation requires the approval and cooperation of one or more 
communities of law. In this latter case,, the concept of a community of 
pirit may be particularly useful.. Often, when proposals are made to 
school districts to provide a bilingual program for a particular language 
group, some decision-makers throw up their haiid with a, panicked, 
suppose tomorrow- the^ungarians will want the same,thing ! ' ' Several 
•justices of the U.S. Supreme^ Qourt struggled with the same question 
in the Lau case, of deciding how inany speakers of a language there 
must be before the school provides, a sjjecial program for them. As 
one justice put it, ''numbers are at the very heart of t^^^ case" (S.F.^ 
Chronicle 1974). In fact, numerical criteria have beenTised^ ta define 
"major" languages in the U.S. (Ferguson 1966:321) and tfie^new,^ 
Philippines con^ti,tution uses numerical criteria for determining the 
languages into Wliich the constitution will be translated (Sibayan, 
1973). But 500 people who speak German, yet who have little inter- 
action and no real sense of community, should not have the same claim 
on the school's resources- as 300 speakers of Navajo who interact fre- 
quently and who do constitute a community of spirit. Thus, the concept 
of a community of spirit could be a basis for considering the kind of 
responsibility the school has: only communities may make claims. for 
programs aimed at maintaining or developing socially-based bilingual- 
ism; individuals may only make claims for foreign language programs 
aimed at developin^2: individual bilingual competencies (e.g., Hungar- 
ian in the example above may reasonably expeiet English teaching that 
recognizes him/her as a non-native speaker, but unless he/she can 
show evidence of a local Hungarian "community of spirit," he/she 
has no basis for demanding a bilingual or bicultural progr^im). In 
other words, responsibility for maintaining community bilingualism 
restsS with community institutions/both public and private.- 

The next phase— implementatioii— -in theory simply means carrying 
out the plan, In practice, it will require members, of the "community 
of spirit" to maintain continuous involvement and monitoring to insure 
implementation go.es according to plan. If the implementation is ^ 
larp^ely by and throu^^h community of spirit members, this task should 
be fiiuch simpler than if it also requires involvement of one or more 
communities of law. Thu9, if in our mythical community, the adopted 
plan calls for adult literacy programs iil Spanish at work sites and 
child care centers, the. organinzing of classes and the teaching could 
all be c^onducted by members of the community, Ayhether they are pro- 
fessionaily certified or not. And if jthe feedback phase shows that 
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changes and revisions are necessary, such adjustment will be easier 
tp make iMewer agencies are involved. 

To sum up : most language planning conceives the nation as the 
basic planning unit. In my view, that very choice may have undesirable 
consequences for . minority linguistic communities, especially in a 
country like the United States where the majority language is so 
powerful in relation to* all other languages. For this reason, I propose 
using a community of spirit as the basic unit for planning.* On that 
basis, I have tried to show how language planning processes might 
be used to promote the goals of such a community of spirit. 
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■ , INTEODTJCTION - 

Dialectal selectivity and emphasis are among the most significant - 
questions confronting bilingual educator's in ^"^t^^.^.S*^**^^- , 
eral factors must be analyzed in selecting dialects for bilingual devel- 
opment and as facilitating components in the learning process. 
Dialectal variances, socio-cultural factors, msti utional practices as- 
sociated with language usage, and .psychological variables related to 
bilin-ualisin and biculturalism must be examined in choosing dialects - 
for bilingual education, ^he them6 of this paper gives particular 
reference to Spanish language variations and psychological-philosoph- 
ical factors associated^ with Spanish-English bilinguahsm and bilingual - 

^"^^Witr'respect to linguistic variances found among, contemporary 
speakers of Spanish, decision-makers must ascertain whether to 
use the regional dialect or the "standard- dialect in the educatiojial 
process. In terms.of the former, they must Consider the question of the 
regional diafect as a viable medium of communication ; and in reference 
to the latter, they must consider- the bilingual advantage of having 
facility in an internationally recognized dialect. . , ^ , . 
. Would.it be advantageous simply to place educational emphasis on 
the standard dialect and, therefore, allow ^ 
diminish in usage 'and finally disappear?' Or would it be desirable to 
'recognize the regional dialect as a viable communication medium and, 
to further its acceptance as one of the contemporary languages m-the. 
world? , - 

A HISTORICAL PEESPECTIVE OF LINGUISTIC CHANGES 

IN SPANISH 

Historically, the tremendous influence of Latin in the formation 
of various contemporary Romance languages is well estabhshed. Yet 
in time, both the classical and plebeian Xatin versions were replaced 
by several vernacular styles (Bpaulding 1971.:33). From among the 
various Latin-based .vernaculars that evolved among the European 
"countries, one was eventually selected for governmental and other 
iiistitutional purpasQs in each country. These, then, gained recognition 

■ iThe "standara" Spanish dialect is Kerewith defined as the (prescriptive) communi- 
. ' ^on Titnm vrin^V'^lly used for educational and other institutional purposes m 
the majority of the Spanish- speaking countries. . . 
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as the standard and national dialects. In Spain, Castilian emerged as 
the national dialect. While it gained prestige as the language of .the 
schooled persdn, it did not completely extinguish the use of other, 
dialects^^; i.e., Catalan, Gallego, and Basque. While Castilian is used 
on a national basis, especially wh'ere it is educationally, economically, 
politically, and socially advantageous, vernacular styles are stiU'found 
in family and related socio-cultural activities. ' - ' 

/ The abovementioned phenomenon also has occurred in the Americas*. 
Through the: centuries, linguistic changes, influenced by several im- 
pinging -factors, havej3reated language styles unique to groups of 
people in this^^^isphere (Hertzler 1965 : 142). American English, 
Brazilian Portuguese, Canadian French and Latin American Spanish, 
are generally understood by European speakers'' of the mother lan- 
gauges; ho:wever, a number of linguistic features (variations in in- 
tonationrJ patterns, pronunciation of phonemes, and colloquial expres- 
sloiis) distinguish the aforementioned languages in the Americas from 
the European versions. 

Linguistic variances also are found among Spanish-speaking groups 
hi the various countries in the Americas. As an example, linguistic 
varianijes aixd commonalities are apparent among Spanish-English 
bilingual groups in the United States. The largest representative 
groups of Spanish-English bilingual Americans aVe • the Chicanos, 
C ubans, and Puerto Ric an s. While some di stin ctive features are ap- 
'paren^in their ancestral and national references, a common Hispanic 
ancestral base exists, whichi enables them to carry inter-group com- 
munications in Spanish. Specifically, linguistic differences appear in 
intonation, rhythmic patterns,^ enunciation of several phonemes, re- 
gional expressions, and to a small degree in syntax. Some variations 
also appear in the Spanish spoken \vithin these three cultural groups. 
These variations must be analyzed for consideration in bilingual* edu- 
cation. Subsequent sections in this essay will show that this problem 
is not insurmountable ; for the standard dialect, coupl6d with references 
'to regional dialects, can be readily applied in the educational process. 

SPANISH LINGUISTIC VARIATIONS IN TIJE 
UNITED STATES . 
*A comprehensive linguistic study of Spani'sh usage among 
Chicanos will reveal several unique features. Among them^ are 
archaismos, anglicismos, pachuquismos, and regional intonational 
styles. The linguistic variations found within the Chicane popula- 
tion^ depend, on geographical location, educational level, income and 
occupation, proxi^nity to' the Mexican border, per/c?entage of Spanish 
speakers in the region, political ideology and philosophy, and impact 
and influence of recent Mexican immigration (Valencia 1972:6).' The 
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linguistic yariations in th(l Spanish-speaking group especially appear 
in degree of proficiency in either or both" languages, with some small 
variations in iiltonational style and regional expressions. 

Anglicismos (Hispanicized English words) generally appear in the 
Spanish of many Chicano bilinguals throughout the country. Archa- 
ismo5.(16th and' 17th ceri^tury terms) are found With higher frequency 
araon^ northern ISTew Mexican^ And while the intonational style <if 
Chicano Spanish speakers near the Mexican border tend to resemble 
that of Mexican speakers across the border, this tends to vary where 
the influence of the monolingual Mexican speaker is relatively , absent 
In an educational and socip-cultural perspective, however,- intonational 
and rhythmic variances can be dismissed as relatively insignificant. 

Chicano bilinguals, with a language ^dominance, in English, usually 
reflect residual English linguistic features in their spoke^ Spa-nish. 
For example, the Spanish ''W sound usually is not given the eniphasis 
that tbelneiiMingual Spanish speaker applies ; i.e., caye for calle and 
mia for milla. {Bowen 1972:159). Yet, as bilingual Chicanos increase 
their, frequency of communication in Spanish with monolingual 
speakers of the language, residual English linguistic sounds gradually 
disappear. This ia a characteristic that does not readily occur among^ 
Anglo^ (Spanish-English) bilinguals, who have developed varying de- 
grees of proficiency in Spanish after their childhood years:. This lends 
credence to the hypothesis that nativ e proficiency in a la ngua ge is 
directly related^o early exposure and development, especialljTtf the 
sounds are extended by native speakers of the language. 

While the agreement of adjectives and articles with their nouns is 
a trouble-some characteristic of Spanish, for monolingual English- 
speakers, the Chicano bilingual will require minimal development in 
this lin'gms'tic feature. This is based on the fact that all nouns* in 
Spanish tire given a masculine or fentinine gender. Except for a com- 
paratively few masculine terms ending in ''a,'' Chicano bilinguals, ir- 
rtispicctive of formal instruction in Spanish, generally maintain this 
syntactic agreement in their Spanish communication. And through 
bilingual education, Chicano bilinguals will l,earn to correctly, identify 
and classify masculine nouns with an ''a'' ending. Some oft these nouns 
are ; el problema, el shfema, el telegrama, and el tema. : ' 

The following are selected vexam^.les of linguistic variations re- 
flecting phonemic substitutions, deletions, additions, and transposi- 
tions, especially found among northern New Mexico Spanish speakers 
(Dominguez 1974: 17-71). ' - > 

'Thu term "Anglo" is used in this paper with reference to .gdhemh cttltural char- ^ 
actcristics, which have evolved in the United States, having their origin with> the 
•English colonists and inc6rporating political, economic, social practices and values 
that have influenced the daily lives of the majorily of the American English-speaking 
population. • ^ ^ 

'O'^' ■ ■ ^ • ■ , . ... . . 
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Standard Spanish 


Northern, New Mexico 


, aunque v 


aunque, unque 


- aire 


aigre 


Eugenio 


TTgenio 


•individuo 


" Individ 0 


paciencia 


nacenGia 


hueso 


gueso 


maestro . 


mestro 


peor 


pior 


/ soldado 


soldao 


verdad 


verda 


. abuela ^ . 


ahuela, agiiela 


humo 


jumo 


cuchillo 


cuchio 


entonces 


antonces 


asi 


asina 


el agua 


I'aena 


los pies 

IT 


los pieses , 


ellas 


eas 


somos 


semos 


hablaste : . , 


hablales 


Vl 


* vide 


entrega 


entriega 


aprieta . ^ 


apreta 


periodico 


. * papel 



Although the aboyemeiltioned variations reflect phonetic substitu- 
tions,* additions, transpositions, or deletions, all contain Spanish 
phonetic elements. Some of the valuations are unique to New Mexico, 
while others also are foundt among Spanish speakers in other parts of 
the world; i.e., soldao for soldado, pa, iov parg.^ Vagxia for el agua, and 
vide for vL ^ , , 

Two common types of linguistic variations found among Chicano 
bilinguals in different parts of the country are anglicismos and 
pacht^^quismos.^ The following are selected ^examples of ' these two 
types of linguistic variations" (Valencia 1972: 11-14) : 



Standard Spanish 
estacionar 
escribir a maquina 
regla 



Anglicismos 
parquiar 
taipiar 
rula 



English 
Translation' 

to p.ark 
. to type 

ioiler 



"Some pachuquiaino expressions also can bq. classified as anglicismos.* In this paper, 
all of, the words, wit^ a blending . of Hispanic and English, phonetic elements, are 
classified under anglicisnaoa rather than the former. 
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Standard Spanish 
telefono 
, bomba 

freno * ' 

cuenta * ^ 
'cuadrx) 

SVandard Spanish 
muchacbo, bombre 
baile a 
zapatos 
commandante 
bermano 



Anglicismos 
telefon * 
, jpompa 
br^ca^^ 

bloque 

Pachuq.uismq 

bato 
^ borlo - ' 
calcos 
capriuche 
carnal 



English 
Translation 
telephone 

brake 
bill . 
block 

English 
Translation 
fellow 
dance . 
- sbo6S 
commander 
broth(5r 



While all of the foregoing , variations may be found in usage 
among gJhicaho bilinguals, there is little or. lio alteration in syntax in 
■ Southwestern Spanish a§ compared ,to ' ' standard ' ' Spanish. ^ Virtually 
all of the grammatical rules are observed in the application of archa- 
isimos, anglicismos, pachuquismos, and other phonetic variations. The 
foilowiixg illustrates consist6ilcy in syntax with-variations in phonetic 
elements: ' . 



— ~Anglwism<r ' 
pushe 

pushaste (pushates— northern 

New. 3$exico) 
pusho 
pushamos 
pusharon 

Archaismp . c . 

truje 

trujiste (tfujites — northern 

liBW Mexico) 
trujo ' ' 
trujimos . - 

trtfjeron (trujieron — northern 

New Mexico) , 



- — Standard ^Spanishr 



• empuje / 
empujaste 

empujo 

empujamos 

empujaron 

Standard Spanish 
traje 
trajistp 

trajo 
trajimos * 
trajeroh * 



The following example also shows grammatical .consistency with the 
standard dialect, using the anglicismo parqitiar (translated ''to park' ') : 

, Ya parquie el carro. , • 
Tu parquiaste el carro.* , ' . • 

El/Ella parquio el carro. 
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Nosotros parquiamos el carro. ^ 
Ustedes parquiaron el carro. . \ 

,1-'. ' ' • ' . 0 / 

Itis'noted thvat by substituting the equivalent anj^ prescriptive Spanish 
word {estacionar, etc.) -in each of the statements, a clear and complete 
representation of the standard .v.ersion is reflected. 

Chicano bilingn^ls normally will present the clear-cut and explosive 
sounds of Spanish vowels, while the nionolingual E^iglish-spea^ing 
learner \yi\l tend to glide the pronunciation of the same vowels^ i.e., 
*'o'' as it appears in limne and **a^' as it appears in late (MacRae 1957:' 
18). For. this reason, Chicano Mlinguars; with this linguistic proficiency, 
need not be exfended the sa.ae type of, Spanish oral language de- 
velopment activities given to monolingual English-speakers. The fore- 
going illustrations reveal that, apart from some yafiations in phonetic 
elements and a "few masculine terms .ending with **a,'' the syntatic 
component of Spanish found among Chicano bilinguals :generally has 
been accurately transmitted by parents, older siblings, relatives and 
othei's Spanish speaking person^ in the* community. This grammatical 
proficiency can be .reacjily applied in furthering the Spanish com- 
munication ability of Chicano bilinguals, - * . 

The proposition that no language or dialect is superior to another 
is well dpcumented (Deese 1971 ; 77). Changes occur' in all languages^, 
over, ail undetei'mined period of time. In many instances, li-nguistic. 
changes t6nd to increase th^ appropriateness of a language in relation-^ 
ship to a population group in- a particular geographical- region, in 
sotber. instances, linguistic changes, as compared to equivalent' elements 
maintained in, the standard dialect, increase the facility of oral com^ 
munication (Bow^n 1972 :168). It is conceivable that, at sorne poinTt 
in 'time, these types of changes may be considered for incorporation in 
the standard dialect. Fj)V many Spani^ speakers in the Southwestern 
stately tratates, pader, ttste, and cansadhjriay ^oeyx easier to arttculate 
as compared to trataste, pared, tistea^ .^nd cansado. And for many 
Chicano bilinguals, it may be simpler and more efficient to say: Quiero 
taipiar (to type) est e pap el as'*compared to Quiero escribir ^ste papel a 
mdquina, ^ ' 

Archaismos and Spanish phonetic substitutions, deletions, or 
transposition do not significantly alter the standard Spanish, sounds 
to make them incomprehensible to persons accustomed to hearing the 
standard'' dialect. And some anglicismos, which contain a blending 
of Spanish and English sounds, also are comprehensible to Spanish 
speakers, who have some understanding in English. '7,.. 

There also exists a list of words in standard Spanish which derived 
from modern Engtish--^in . mosb. instances from American English; 
i..e!, ftitliol, heisbolj radio] Vind aeroplano, It is not surprising* to find 
d ) many of these words were in common usage by Chicano bilinguals' 
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before they were adopted by speakers of the standard dialect in the 
Latin American countries and Spain: Other words, such as tdejon for 
telefono, airport for aeropuerto, television ior televisor, v^YiA^ usually 
expressed in English and accentuated in Spanish hy Southwestern 
bilinguals, are- sufficiently close to the Spanish oquivalents and, there- 
fore, conipreh.ensible.to monolingual Spanish speakers, 

Spanish words found in American English usually are pronounced 
either in Spanish or English by Southwestern bilinguals. This, varia- 
tion depends on whether the communication is in English or Spanish. 
The Spaijish pronunciation usually appears in their Spanish or bi- 
lingual conifiMhications Avith other bilinguals. This Spanish vocabulary 
list includes" ;words such as adobe, arroyo, bronco, cliaparral, liondo, 
mesa, mesqi0p, rodeo i Amarillo, Los Angeles, Santa Fe, San Fran- 
cisco, and Trinidad. These words, whether presented with a Spanish 
or English:phonetic base, generally are comprehensible to both Spanish 
and English rnonolinguarl speakers. 

- Pachuquisnio expressions may or may not be understood by speakers 
of standard Spanish. While many words are fundamentally Spanish in 
oriffin, the pachuquismo meaning may be quite dilfereiit from the 
standard definition. iSid with the inclusion of anglicismos, a dialogue 
in pachuquismo may be relatively incomprehensible to speakers of the 
standiird dialect. While they may get the gist of the conversation, some 
misinterpi::etations are; expected. The. following is a brief example of a 
dialogue^iii pachuquismo: . , . 

Ese batol La semana pasada me consegiu m jale. Como estoy afuera del 
chante-de mis jefitos, tengo quo ganar algo de jando para pagar por la 
renta de mi chante y el tacuche que me compre. 

All of the underscored expressions are translated as follows : ^\ 

Standard English 

. . Bachuquismo Spanish Translation. 

Ese Bato ! * Oiga, Amigo Hey, Friend ! 

Hey, Guy ! - ^ 
jale trabajo ; . job 

chante casa, haljitacion house, apartment . 

jefitos.. padres ' ^ parents' 

jando ' dinero money ^ 

tacuche * ^ vestido, traje suit 

• Pachnquismos are perceiyed by the user as- transforiAations of 

formal Spanish into a modernistic §nd informal linguistic style. In 
• an analytical sense, English **hip" expressions are found in informal 

situations and* aesthetically oriented media, while pachuquismo. ex- 
. pressions are iound in similar • situations among some Southwestern 

bilingual speakers and related literature. » 

Q Shifting from one language to the other,* which is a natural and 
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unconscious occurrence between many Spanisli-English bilinguals in 
the Southwest, can be confusing to botfi Spa^aish and English mono- 
lingual speakers. This especially is apparent where frequent shifting 
of phrases occurs. The following illustrates this type of biligg^l 
charaeteristic: , 

Mi carnal has been en el army. ce*rT:a de cuatro anos. He will be staying 
en mi casa tor abuut a month hasta^.que se consiga some kind of training 
en algun colegio. 

The Spanish-English bilingual has no difficulty in comprehending the 
foregoing. On the other hand, the Spanish monolingual must acquire 
proficiency in English, while the English monolingual must gain knowl- 
edge in Spanish to comprehend this type of communication mode. 

The ability'of Spanish-English bilinguals to separate both languages 
is dependent on their repertoire of words in bptli languages and a 
desire tq practice it. Many Chicano bilinguals can, where necessary, 
maintain an informal conversational style in either language. On the 
other hand, their Spanish vocabulary may not be as extensive for 
technological and othe'r educational references as compared to Englisli, 
This observation has important implications in designing an ap- 
propriate bilinguaLedueatioix-curviciiluni for Clucano bilingual students. 

As Chicano bilingual students increase their vocabulary references 
in Spanish and English, activities can be provided to extend oppor- 
tunities for them to express their thoughts completely in either lan- 
guage. 'And while oral languai^Q development in Spanish should be in- 
eluded for Spanish-English bilingual students, it must be given at a 
more advanced level as compared to lessons provide'd for English 
monolino:ual students. Bilingual education teachers will find that read- 
ing and writing development iji Spanish also can be extended earlier 
for .Spanish-English bilinguals as compared to Englisli monolinguals. 

What effect do the foregoing activities have on the language the. 
student brings to .school? Several factors will influence the degree of 
permanence in the transformation from .the home langua*ge. to the 
standard dialect. Aigiong tliem will he the extent to Ayhich the home • 
.language has been rntornalized bv. the student, the frequency of op- 
portunities for the student to use the home language, recognition' of 
the hor(ie. language as one of tlio viab]e communication modes in the 
school setting, and the. .student's age relative to exposure and develop- 
ment. in the standard dialect. Where the first three factors exist, it is 
conceivable^' that tlie student will develop and' maintain facility in two 
related communications modes — the, home dialect and the standard 
dialect. Yet, for an unpredictable period of time, tl\e student Imcon- 
sciously will continue to use versions of the home dialect in coniniuni- 
cating with speakers of the sta]idard dialect (Cardenas 1972: 174). The 
words most likely to appear in this period of time will contain* 
Q ■ • . ^ / 
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very small -phonemic vsiriations (e.g., nadien fov nadie, clas for clase, 
dicir for decir/eos for ^ellos, cencia for ciencia, and individo for in- 
dividuo. Teacher interruption of spontaneous interaction between two 
or more persons for th^ purpose of shaping sounds in i terms of a 
prescriptive style is psychologically unsound. The aboveirientioned 
phonemic variances arejnsignificantly minor; therefore, the bilingual 
education teacher need noi be overly concerned in affecting immediate 
transformation. For this treason, it is desirable to allow these changes 
to gradually occur through, reading, writing and other prescribed ac- 
. tivities.f . * A 

• One of the current contentions for using the regional dialect for 
instructional purposes in bilingual education relates to the psycho- 
logical premise of furthering the positive self-image and cultural 
identity of bilingual and noi^i-B^jglish speaking students (Del Curric- 
ulum Bilingue-Bicultural 197\4:ii). Another assertion for incorporat-. 
ing the regional dialect in thri educational process relates to the notion 
of maintaining linguiatic features that are considered significant and 
noteworthy variances from thp standard dialect. This does not imply 
that the standard dialect should be excluded from developmental pro- 
cesses in bilingual education; l^owever, it lends support to the proposi- 
tion that linguistic proficiency \ in both dialects provides the bilingual 
speaker with an extraordinary advantage in communicating with people 
in the region and community, \as well as with Spanish speakers, in 
other parts of the world^-, ' . \ ' 

Bilingual education 't^aqhersl can enhance 'the motivation o£ stu- 
dents by encouraging them {;o use the l|inguage and other cultural 
references from their home and c))mmunity. They also can be proVoided 
with opportunities to expl or enp^lreWomeTia beyond their^own perceptual 
world. In this frame of reference} the standard dialect is not imposed 
on thpm a^ the singular and correAt coinmunication medium— ^it is pre- 
sented as an alternative commu\iication mode to be used advan- 
tageously in contemporary or future life experiences. . 



BILINGUAL-BJCULTUKAL 



VARIANCES AND RELATED 



PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 



Bilingual proficiency is a va 
United States. This also is true 
effects experienced by a bilingual 
a multiplicity of factors exhibited 
Language is a significant characte 



iabic found among Latinos^ in the 
of biculturalism/* The psychological 
Derson are, of course, dependent on 
^y members of both cultural groups, 
ristii? of a culture. Yet, facility in a 



*In this paper, the term "Latino' 
groups in the United States whose an 
Chicanos, Cubans, Puerto RicanS/ etc. 
* "Biculturalisn>V may be defined as th 
with relative ease and comfort in two or 



refclrs to ill of the Spanish-English bilingual 
cestral language is Spanish. This includes 



ability\ of a person to shift and operate 
more given cultures. " 
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second language does not necessarily transform a person into a bi- 
cultmal type, for there are other'' culturar attributes that a person 
must acquire and practice. (Cardenas 1972:174-175). On the other 
hand, ability to communicaie in the language of the other culture 
facilitates the acquisition of other cultural attributes. While native 
culftfral practices are found, in varying degrees of reference, amourg 
monolingual English-speaking Latinos in the United States^ greater 
reference to these characteristics are detectable among Latino hi- 
Unguals. It also is conceivable that monolingual English-speaking 
Latinos will readily acquire other native cultural practices as they gain 
proficiency in using the ancestral language. This" can be Hypothesized 
in terms of two variables. First, because of the large number of 
bilingual Latinos in the United States, they undoubtedly will encounter 
numerous opportunities to , apply the ancestralilariguage and "other 
cultural references. Second, it also is the case that some residues of the 
native culture continue to appear among Latino monolingual English- 
speakers operating in the milieu of the other culture ; these provide a 
reference base for developing other native cultural attributes. For 
example, due to relationships with bilingual speakers from the native 
cultural group, int9national patterns of the ancestral language are ac- 
quired and occur in the monolingual English speech of many Latinos. 
This linguistic feature is useful in developing the ancestral language 
of monolingual Englishrspeaking Latinos. 

The educational decision to promote and include bilingual-bicultural 
references in the school poses another socio-cultural question. Will 
bilingual-bicultural 'activities accentuate the reflection of foreign ele- 
ments in the total behavioral patterns of children? Should a bilingrfal- 
bicultural education program guarantee that childten will be able to 
clearly exhibit the patterns of the other culture, with littj^ or no trace 
of elements from the ancestral culture? The objective must be that of 
developing receptive attitudes, toward, variations in bicultural be- 
havior. This proposition iherits consideration, for bilingual-bicultural 
experiences will not, in the long run, occur in a perfectly balanced 
dimension. Depehding on individual life situations, the bilingual may 
find it ngcessary to use one of the two languages with great fi^equency. 
With life experiences occurring to a greater extent in one of the two 
sets of cultural references, residual cultural features, particularly of 
a linguistic nature,'wiil be found when the bilingual person shifts and 
operates in teims of the other culture. And depending on particular 
life situations, they will occur in the native culture and/or in the second 
culture. It must therefore be envisioned that while bilingual-bicultural 
education is designed to enhajice a person's ability to operate bilingu- 
ally, it also is intended to develop a person's recognition and accep- 
tance for variations in bilingual and bicultural behavior. 



'^Spanglish": A Case of Languages in Contact* 

EDNA ACOSTA-BELEN 
^ - SUte UniYcmity of New York at Albmy 

There are virtually no studies thiat define the parameters of 
"Spanglish," a so-called dialect that Is generally described as a partic- 
ular mixture of Spanish and English and which is presumably used by 
Spanish-speaking communities in the United States. In recent year^ 
the use of Spanglish" has become a major controversial issue in 
education at all levels— from the primary grades through college. There • 
is a widespread negative attitude towards its use, which creates feel- 
ings of inferiority and alienation for those who allegedly use it. 
Speakers of a non-defined mixture of Spanish and English are judged . 
as ''deficient-' or ''sloppy" speakers of Spanish and/or English, and 
ate often labelled "verbally deprived,"' "alingual" or "deficient 
bilinguals" because supposedly, they do not have the ability to speak 
either Spanish or English v/ell. ^ ^ 

Much of the controversy, over SpangUsh arises out of the lack of 
understanding- of the nature of this process. No research studies have 
described the linguistic features that define Spanglish: is it merely a 
matter of incorporating English, words into Spanish, or is it also the 
borrowing of phonological and grammatical structures from English? 
Given an adequate description of Spanglish, one can ask: do users of 
Spanglish speak only Spanglish, or do they alsd speak English or 
Spcinlsh in other situations? Is Spanglish used by all generations of 
Spanish-speaking immigrants in the U. S., and if it is, are there quali- 
tative differences among generations?** ^* 

^( Despite the, lack of systematic data- required ^to answer the above 
questions and to put Spanglish in its proper sociolinguistic perspective, 
imuocuniontcd. statemjpnts cmpbasiyAng the negative values placed on 
Spanglish— and therefore on its speakers— are often made. One of the 
strongest Statements has been made by Carlos Varo (1971: 109). 

'El "Spanglish" es , . , una enfermedad oronica, oomo puede s«rlo el senti- 
iniento de dependecia y la frustraoion que busca un escape por la droga, el 
aleofiol 0 la violencia flsica o sexual/ ^ _ ^ 

In this paper, we would like to take the first step towards a general 
description of Spanglish, consider some of its sociological and educa- 
tional implications, and provide insight into a language issue which 



^ This is a revised and updated version of the article "On the Nature of Spanglish,** 
The Hican: Journal of Contemporarif Puerto Bican Thought S, 2, 7-13. 
•'"Spanglish** ... is a chronic illness just like the feedings of dependeney and 
frustration whieh seek escape by' means of drugs, alcohol or physieal or sexual 
Q yiolence." (Authors translation) » 
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does not pertain exclusively to Puerto Ricans or other Spanish- 
speaking groups in the U. S., but which arises every time groups speak- 
ing different languages come into contact. . 

The various groups of immigrants who came to the U. S. for the 
first time were compelled by sheea* necessity to acquire some knowledge 
of the English language in order to function in their new environment. 
The establishment of ethnic communities within this country created 
a situation of cultural contact and hence of language contact. As part , 
of the adaptation ^ j the new setting the immigrant began to .undergo 
a profcess of deculturation (loss of his/her own culture), and of ac- 
culteration (adoption of the dominant culture of the society). 

It is well known that the ethnocentric foundations of American 
society ha,ve always encouraged the melting pot'' ideology. Making 
the immigrant conform to the standard cultural values of the society 
has been /Hhe most^ prevalent ideology of assimilation in America 
throughout the nation's history." (Gordon 1964: 89). Immigrants have 
perceived the adoption of the dominant society 's cultural and linguistic 
behaviors as a laddei: tq social mobility, which also brought the ac- 
companying loss of important aspects of their native cultures. In 
many instances, linguistic acculturation, in this case mastery of 
English to the detriment of the native language, became a major part 
of the immigrant's accommodaiion to a new and different way of life. 

Researchers have examined the linguistic process of language con- 
tact by studying the language oehavior of iiiunigrant groups in the 

S. Among them, Einar Haugen (196'9), in his study T/^e Nor- 
ivegian Language in America, describes how the Norwegian immigrant 
created an instrument of communication which expressed the new 
aspects of American society in all those fields in which the Norweigan 
participated. Haugen also documents the influence on the Norwegian 
language of the. social pressures the immigrant felt — Norwegians were 
ashamed to 'display^ their native speech in front of ^^Yanlcees.'' Thus, 
as Norwegians learned English words, these were incorporated into 
their native language replacing Norwegian words, and in other in- 
stances new words were created in spite of having ^deqiiate . Nor- 
wegian equivalents. Haugen illustrates this when he colorfully de- 
scribes ihe coming of the Norwegian to America: 

In order to 'maeka ei lewing* they had to scratch about for a 'jabb^ which- 
often" meant that they had to join a *kru* (crew) of some kind and work 
under a *bas' .... Many Nons'egians found work in the 'lomberkeraper' 
which were located in the 'peinri* (pinerios) . . . As soon as they could, 
they acquired a ^farm* which it never occurred to them to call 'gard' as they 
had done in Norway. With the word eatiie all its derivatives 'farma' (to 
farm), 'farmar' and 'farming'. If they could not afford to buy a farm 
they might 'renta' and live as- 'rentarar^ (tenters), which entirely replaced 
^ the Norwegian 1eiga\ and 'leilending*. (76-77) 
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' ^ these examples illustrate the linguistic mechanisms generally used 
in the Americanization'' of immigrant languages. That is, the gram-^ 
maticdl rules of the native language are applied to /'borrowed'' 
English words. From his research Uriel Weinreich (1968) reaches. a 
similar conclusion : **the vocabulary of a language ... is beyond ques- 
tion the doiriain of borrowing par excellence" (56). In summary, **it 
is the language of the learner that is influenced, not the language he 
learns. English is hardlyV influenced at all by the immigrant lan- 
guages, but these arfe all influenced by EngUsh" (Haugen 1969:370). 
Table 1 clearly illustrates this phenomenon for Norwegian, Dutch, 
Polish, Finnish, Italian, and Spanish. 

All of these immigrant groups (as well as many pthers) **niade up?' 
their own words by incorporating English words into the phonological 
and morphological systems of their re.^pective languages. 

The dynamics involved in the contact of two language groups suje^- 
gest in a general sense that the language 6f any given group of im-. 
migrants within the American society is going to be affected or in- 
fluenced by English ; that is, in this specific social context, tjie language 
of the minority will be. affected by the language of the majority. 

Further evidence of this process is provided by one of the most 
recent immigrant groups to the United States, the -Puerto Ricans."" 
Whfen the first generation. of Puerto Rican immigrants came to the 
U. S., their native Spanish came intd contact with English. As part 
of the process of adaptation to the new environment, there were 
objects, functions, and new experiences th^t could not be expressed 
in the immigrant's language or that were better expressed in English. 
As new cultural patterns had to be learned, consequently, a linguistic 
.jneans for expressing new objects and new ways had to he .found. 
Spanish-speakers began to borrow certain lexical items from English 



English 



anyway 
fixes 
factory 
makes 



English 



truck' 
street car 
job 

payday 



English 



furniture 
nurse 
to fix. 
trouble 



TABLE 1 



IN orwegian- American 



eunivei 
iiksar 
fektri 
mekar 



American-Polish 



trok 

strytkara 

"^dziab 
pedja 



Italo- American 



fornitura 
nursa 
fixare 
irobolo 



jCiiieijiau 



trouble 
to more 
stores 
to drive 



English 



store 
teacher 

baby 
to clear 



English 



furnitui^ 

nurte 

to fix ' 

trouble 



American-Dutch 



troebel 
moeyen 
storen^ 
drivuen 



Finglish 



itoori 
titieri 

peipi 
kliinaan 



-Spangliih 



furnitura 

norsa 

fixear 

trobol 
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and to incorporate them into their own speech by applying Spanish 
phonological and morphological rules to them. This is how words 
and phrases like :^ 4a factorial' (the factory), *4a groceria" (the 
grocery store), ^^el ruEo'- (the' roof), '4a jira" (the heater), *>rapear' • 
(to rap). ^Wacunear la carpeta" (to vacuum the carpet), and many 
others came into existence. . y • 

As was j;he case fot Norwegians in the IJ. S., the Puerto Ricans also 
felt social pressures to speak English- speaking English .was a sign of 
-mobility. Thus, in many cases, newly/learned English \yords began to 
replace Spanis>h words in everyday speech. Little by little, new words, 
were formed which created an atrophy of forms or words in the native 
tpngue that v^ere no longer needed or used. As a result. Words that 
were previously expressed in Spanish are now often expressed in 
^'Spanglish.'' Other 'examples of, this process are: ^Monche" (lunch), 
"lonchar" (to lunch), '^fui:jur" (to furnish), ^^furnitura" (furniture), 
^^guachear" (to watch), ^'guachiman'^ (watchman), etc. .Spanglish, 
therefore, reflects a linguistic adaptation of immigrants to the new- 
euviioiiment, produced by tlie social pressures felt towards learning 
the English language. Salvador Tin (1954). a well known Puerto Rican 
writer, tells a humorous' stoiy in one of his essays, which illustrates 
our previous points, about an old Puerto Eican woman whq would say 
the rosary at the wake eveiy time someone in the comni^nity died. 
In Puerto Rico the' litany went: 'que Dios lo Saque de penas y lo Ueve 
adescansar." (i\Iay God grant him eternal rest.) After she hjld.moved 
to ''El Barrio" in New York the prayer underwent some changes and 
ended up as "que Dios lo saque de 'trobol' y'lo lleve a uh sitio 'naiz' " 
(24S). ^ 

Although the issue of Spanglish might look superficially | similar 
to the imposition and ihfiaence of English on the Spanish spoken in 
Puerto Rico, the situation of the Puerto Ricans in the U. S. is qual- 
itatively diiTerent. Thib linguistic process that we have described has 
taken place with all iriimigrant groupS that have come to* America in 
spite of the fact thai ifhe situationJn ;Hieir mother cpi^^^ comr 
pletely different from that of the Puerto Ricans. Ricardo Cornejo 
(1973) mentions a pr|)ee3s undergone by Mexican-American children 
in the Southwest thatjis simil^a* to the dtie we have described; there- 
fore,' no direct relationship cftn necessarily be drawn. between the in- 
fluence of English OTf the Spanish, spoken in Puerto Rico and the 
dssue of " Spanglish' 'lin the U. S, t , 

The children of fivst generation immigrants tend to be dominant 
in the language of thb dominant society, in. this case English.^ Since 
children born in the tj. S. of Puerto Rican parents no longer have 
tie. same opportunity 'rto learn Spanish (although bilingual education 
is beginning to changijj this situation), their vocabulary is less exten- 
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sive and they learn the worda that the ^previotfs^ borrowed or 

adapted from English, sometime.s without- knowing that they are not 
Spanish word^.. They also continue to borrow lexical items from their 
ddminant language and incorporate them into Spanish when attempt- 
ing to speak i{: These children would not recognize many words as 
English,, for they have been adopted and given a form which do not, 
markedly distinguish them^-from Spanish words. After years of using 
such borrowed words, they are often i)erceived as part of the Spanish * 
lexical stock by Puerto Ricans who were born or i:aised in the U. S. 

To study the pervasiveness of . the use of Spanglish one may ask 
several related questions : Given a Spanglish word, is it perceived as 
acceptable Spanish? Does the speaker use it himself? If the word is 
f not acceptable Spanish, does the speaker know the correct'' Spanish 
hf ^ equivalent? These questions were the focus of a pilot study conducted 
A tliis past year with twenty Puerto Rican college students at the State 
University of New, York at Albany, most of whoni considered them- 
. selves bilingual in English and Spanish, t 

Each student whr givoii a list of 50 Spanglish vocabulary words 
commonly used in his/her community.* After each word, the students 
• were asked to" indicate whether they knew the ''proper" Spanish 
Nvoi'd, if there was ^ne. The data collected indicated that 67% of the 
^ Spanglish words^ were considered acceptabe Spanish by the students 
-and 72% of the words were commonly used by them. Students were 
. able to provide only 357o of the ''correct" Spanish equivalents*. ^ In 
other words, in most eases the students >eported thaf the "Spanglish" 
v^vords they often use are considered by them as acceptable Spanish. 
■ The results of this pilot study suggest either of two possibilities: 
that children of first generation Puerto Rican parents are slowly but 
surely losing coniViumd of their Spanish as it is spoken in Puerto Rico ; 
or, they never acquired it in tlie first place, and instead they acquired 
the lan^^nago spoken in their owi eomniunity which includes a great., 
number of Spanglish words or phrases. It i.s an unchangeable reality 
that Spanglish words are constantly used and created within the 
SpaViish-speaking- communities, and as it has been shown, this is a 
process of languages in contact that cannot bo eliminated. This of 
course in no way implies that Puerto Ricans in the U. S. are incapable 
of speaking the so called" standard" Spanish. 
I Often confused with the borrowing of Englisli lexical items into 

the Spanish language, is another pervasive linguistic process common 
to bilinguals; namely, the switching from one lan^k^ to another 
during a convei*sation. This process, known as code-sM^tching, has 
been erroneously labelled Spanglish. Numerous research sh^dies have 
• shown that bilinguals tend to switch from one language to tl^ other 
deoending on the situation. A;bilingual does not switch when thixother 

Er|c 132 , \ \ 
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speaker is monolingual, but only when both are bilinguals (Haugen, 
1969). Thus, switching'is an option available to bilinguals, 'and is not 
a ''deficiency" as commonly plaimed. Gumperz and Hernandez (1971) 
have pointed out that **in spitie of the fact that' (such) extreme code 
switching is held in disrepute, it is persistant wherever minority 
language groups come in close contact with majority' language groups 
under conditions of rapid social change" (316), They , also explain 
how this alternation between the two language systems carries mean- 
ing and serves definite and clearly .understandat)le communicative 
ends^' (327). . 

These observations about the nature of **Spanglish" suggest a 
more rigorous linguistic study to determine the extent of the influence 
of English in different Spanisli-spc^aking communities in the U. S., and 
the directions that Spanglish is taking. Up to the present, nothing we 
have observed contradicts the thesis th^ll so far, Spanglish has basically 
maintained its Spanish structure. Expressions like *'*esta en el beis- 
man," (he is in the basement), '.'el rufo esta liqueando" (the roof is 
leaking), ''tengo un apartamcnto furnido," (I have a furnished apart- 
ment), ''hay que vacunear.la carpeta" (the carpet ha:s to be vacuumed) 
illustrate that Spanish syntactic structures will prevail. 

Like any other group of immigrants that came to America, the 
Puerto Ricans tried to follow the path leading to the "melting pot." 
Those groups that were considered "white" in terms of this society's 
racial definitions were successful. Those whq^were considered^"non- 
white" discovered that in spite of their eflForts to "Americanize,'.' they 
were rejected and stigmatized (Seda Bonilla 1971). This attitude 
created in them feelings of inferiority, identity crisis, and even shame 
at displaying their native culture and language to members of the 
dominant society. They soon discovered fliat acceptance into American 
society was not after all guaranteed by Anglo-conformity, that is, .by 
the' adoption of the American culture and the English language. They 
were still considered inferior and pushed into a position of marginality 
within this society. Naturally, this has resulted in the internalization 
of a negative self-image. 

Cultural pluralism, the ^preservation of the culture and of immi- 
grant groups within the IT. S., has become a ^oal, for many, for al- 
leviating the deplorable condition of racially differentiated minorities. 
Ethnic Studies and Bilingual Education programs have become the 
instruments for change: they arc designed to help minority group 
members function positively within the society by making them aware 
of their own cultural values and assets. . , 

Even within these programs, however, Spanglish continues to be a 
delicate issue. Many educators and other observers frequently, show 
amusement or indignation when they hear. Spanglish being used. Even 
O 
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those who use. it are very defensive .about the is^e when it is brought 
to their attention.: Spanglish is perceived to beV^orruption of the 
• 'Spanish lang/iage or e-voi worse, to be an expression of scorn or rejec- 
tion on- the hart of the immigrant towards his mother tongue. Such 
indignation 4tenis largely from the application of rigid and somewhat 
antiquated standards of linguistid purity. There is also a failure to 
understand that speech mixture among immigrant grpups is something 
' universal' that lias occurred whenever language groups come ihtQ. 
contact. ' . 

The issue of Spanglish,. however, does entail serious, complications 
and therefore is a subject tliat should be discussed, since most teachers 
-itl bilingual education programs will have, at some point, to make de- 
cisions about how to deal with it in the classroom. First of all, it 
creates a barrier between Puerto Bicans who were born, in the U. S. 
and th^se in Puerto Rico. Language is a factor that divides both 
gj-oups. After all, the language of the Puerto Ricans is -Spanish, and 
to accept anything else could be detrimental to Puerto Rican culture.^ 
Historically, the first geaieration of Puerto Ricans that came to the 
U. S. spoke Spanish with all regional differences characteristic of 
- ■ Piierto Rican Spanish. Their children, however, who are born or 
raised in. the U. S. usually speak English as their native language. 
' Thus," when these .children later go to Puerto Rico they feel like 
outsiders because thev do not speak Spanish like a native. On other 
occasions, when they try to speak Spanish, they may feel ashamed 
because they are constantly told by Latin Americans "and even Anglos 
who know Spanish that their Spanish is not "correct." 

As if this were not enough, Spanglish has been used by the dom- 
inant society to support~the Mea that minorities are "linguistically 
deficient" and/or "verbally deprived." From both sides, the^, there 
is a rejection of the immigrant 's language. ^Qbviously this has a'Serious 
impact on the individuals self -concept, v ' ^ 

In 1970, when the New SchodI of Social Research offered a course 
ill Spanglish, supposedly to help American professionals understand 
the '"jargon" of the Puerto Ricans, the School was in fact reinforcing 
the stereotype of a Puerto Rican dialect which is different from and 
inferior to the so called "standard" Spanish. At the same time-, they 
were also reinforcing the-negative image of the immigrant who cannot 
speak either English or Spanish well. These educators failed to 
understand both the nature of Spanglish aud the fact that even those 
who use Spanglish in certain situations may be dominant m either 
Spanish or English, depending on which generation of immigrants 

■ they belong to. - . ■ j^- j •- • 

It follows from this dis.cussion that certain educational ^ecisfons 
must be made^-bilinguar education .programs have become a national 
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priority. To accopiplish the major objective of bilingual education^ 
programs— which is to start where the o^hild is" and also^to, make 
the children feel f riee to express themselves in the language they know— 
an understanding of the nature of Spanglish as well as other non- 
standard dialect? is essential for both teachers and educators in gen- 
eral. This does not mean that the child should not be given the<oj)por- 
tunity to know all the dvailabje op^tions, like learning the so-called 
''standard" Spanish. After all, thiese children will also have to'^function 
in other social contexts outside of their own community, so they should 
be provided with the opportunity to also learn the kind of language 

• that will help them communicate eifectively in other environments. 

Teachers must be awaire that criticizing :children because they dp 
not ''know how to talk" brings only feelings of inferiority that may 
'cause irreparable damage to" the child's self-esteem. Therefore, the 

, teatfher should be prepared to clearly understand fanguage differences 
in order to establish more productive communication with the, child* . 
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The language situation 6n the island of Hawaii is rather complex. 
Most of the local children speak a variety of what^can be called Hawaii 
Creole English (HCE).'- As in all dialect situations m stable com- 
munities the degree of variation from the prestige dialect, is more tha^ 
■coincidentallv related to socia' factors. On Hawaii/ family income and 
geographicaUocation are fairly accurate indicators of the distance ot 
Uocl children's dialects from Standard English (SE). Since most of 
'the /immigrant children settle into the outlying plantation commumties 
rather than the micldte class neighborhoods around Hilo, the popula- 
tioh and commevcial-cent^r. of the island, their classmates and play- 
mites are almost always HCE speakers. There is no question that the 
fiilst dialect dt English tliese young immigrant children learn is the 
d?alect of their peers, and that' they learii it from their peers. It they 
learn productive control of the dialect . of their teachers it is not until 
Mer— although they do learn to understand that dialect very early. 
7 The Hawaii District -TESOL program makes lio attempt to teach 
a, standard English dialect id immigrant students. The tutora seldom - 
. use iHCE themselves, W they ^accept its use by their students without 
comment. We gauge^ the success of our program on the ability of the 
immigrant children to conjmunicate and verbally interact with" their 
peers and on their ability to understand the language of the teachers- 
not on their ability to produce SE, 

I assume that the fact that "Standard English as « Second Dialect 
is one of the s^ven official Special Interest Groups in TESOL, the 
largest professional organization for teachers of English to non-native 
speakers, is an indication of the profession's general attitude toward 
dialects in the classroom. Qne of the basic assumptions in the pro- 
fession seems to be that .only standard dialects should be taught, ihiff 
belief has been sta*d very clearly and explicitly by Kenneth Jackson 
in Hawaii Council of Teachers of English paper #24 dated May, 1974: 
"As can be seen, TESOL in a br«»ad sense is concerned mth teaching 
a standard English dialect in a, number of types of programs which 
differ according to such variables as student population, motivation, 
teaching metfcs,-and administrative personnel," and later, ' Like the 
, Wchcrs of otWr Modern languages, the TESOL teacher is primarily 

>Tliere ii considerable controvemy orer whether diittepiishable '•^etiM exist or 
whether there ii in ticX a more or. leu inaivisible continuum. See Cickerton (1973), 
Day Tiuxaki (1971). ^ ^ 
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Concerned with the development in his students of sa basic knowledge 
*of a standard English dialect and culture." ' ' 

This paper is meant to challenge such assumptions and beliefs by- 
presenting son^e findings from studies cpndu^ted in Hawaii* and else- 
where and by examining data ^from TICE to. discover possible implica- 
iions for a policy of dialect use. - ' ' 

In the Fall of 1973 and the Spring of 1974 a team from the Univerr 
sity of Chicago, headed by Dr. Carol' Feldman, spent six weeks testing 
*68 students at the High School in one of the most isolated plantatioii 
communities on the island of Hawkii. Their stated goal was to in- 
vestigate which' cognitive factors were involved in the geneYally-ppor 
scholastic perforijiahce of HCE speakers in Hawaii schools. One*, of 
their preliminary findings was that control ^fJHCE was not associated 
with .academic success or failiire.' On tlre bagis of their test data the^e 
seemed ta be no . cognitive implications due to HCj^ dominance. The 
tfbgnitive implications which could be dra\«^n from linguistic ability 
were due , to' general ability across dialects rather Ehafi *to specific 
control of either SE or HCE. The degree of control vthat students Imd 
in HCE did not affect their ability to control SE. A high degree pi* 
; control of either dialect, rather than of SE particularly, was reflected 
in higher scores" in cognitive testing* 

importance of the second language learner's attitudes toward 
the culture, speakers, and language he/shti is expected or expecting to 
learn has been pointed out in numerous studies, perhaps the best known 
of wluch are those of Lambert and^his collea^nies {i^72). Commenting 
on a study conducted in HawaiifHale, Gibson and^Plaister (1972) 
stated that ''there is a direct* relationship between an immigrant 
student's degree of adjustment to our culture and the degree of pro- 
ficiency he achieves in his use of the^ English language." An earlier 
study conducted in Hawaii by Hale ahd Budar (1970) had reached a 
similar conclusion!:^ "unless the immigrant sttidontifiakes. a ^commit- 
ment to join tliis new culture in which he now- lives, he will never 
"kftain a very high . degree of^proficiency* ii^ his use of the English 
language." Although none 'of these reports addressed themselves 
directly to the question of whether a non-standard peer dialect or a, 
prestige dialect should be the target dialect, the implications of all of 
them seem quite straightforward. The target dialect should ' be the 
peer dialect. (-In some of Hawaii's schools, including at least one on 
the Bi^* Islt^i^md, the peer dialect is SE so the question doesn't arise.) 

Except in extraordinary circumstances the immigrant students' 
most intimate and sustained contacts will be 'with their "peers. The^ 
culture whidi they .will or will not adjust to ahd which they wilLor 
will riot make a commitment to is the culture of their peers. One 
normaliy cannot be an active participant in a culture without control 
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of its language. In this case, one cannot be a part of a subqulture 
without controlling its dialect. . . 

A'sspming. that it was possible for the TESOL program on Hawaii 
to pro<iuce SB speakers, the result Would be the production of cultural, 
aberrations— children who spoke the diakct of a highly educated adult 
subculture while thev w-cre expected to assimilate into a peer sub- 
culture of which HCE was an integral, and even identifying, com- 
ponent. The local children would, be inclined frori|> the beginning to, 
reject a stranger and a foreigner who did not attempt to speak tlieir 

dialect." - ' , . xi, a xi, 

Soon-er or later the immigrant children would realize that the 
languaLre thev v/ere being taught in ESL classes was identifiably 
different from the language" of their local friends. At that point the 
irhmigr'ant-ihildren, would"have two choices. They could accept SE 
as the 'desired norm— thus rejecting an important component of the 
subculture of -their peers. They could accept HCE as the norm— 
thus essentially, rejecting 'the ESL classes as merely-a^other artifact 
of the school systerti with little relationship to the reality of their 
lives. To say there are only two choices is an oversimplification, of 
"course. They could also attempt' to rejdct both or attempt to accept 
bgth or attem'prlo process the two dialects as^one.. The first alternative 
would result, theoretically, in not speaking English at all; the second 
and third alternatives will be discussed below. ' ," 

In a paper • first presented at the 1972 TESOL Conference we . 
reported on the acquisition of negation in the course of a year by* a 
Japanese boy^. (K) who had had no formal instruction in English as' 
k second language (Milon 1974). In a subsequent paper we compared 
his control of negation, tense, and the Copula in English with that of 
a native HCE speaking peer (0) at intervals of one and two years after 
the study began (Milon 1975). Whereas within a year K's competence 
in these three subsystems was qiiite. similar to O's, by the end of jWie 
second year K's dialect Avas much closer to SE than to -HCE. The 
reason is very simple. He moved from a predominately Idw income, 
welfare dominatecl neighborhood and school where the peer dialect 
wasUCE to a middle class neighborhood and^schopl where the peer 

dialect was SE. . • 

His" development of an existential tjiere construction„is an example 
of the shift from non-control of English through an HCE equivalent, 
to fCn SE form. The data shov/ that by the end of the fir^t year K's 
existential constructions were similar to O's. At first he used either 
got, as in over here got one (There's one over here) ; or simply left 

•At /le' secondary level, acquiring some degree of control ot HCE is often identified 
hy/oth local students and recent arrivals from the TJ.S. mainland as an important 
£«ftor iiv- th* social acceptance of the latter. . 
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but there is, as in nd more room. Then he began to use have or get 
with or vathout a form of. BE, in way down was get the, uh, pond 
and back of that have< the, ah,' zoo. A year later, two years after; he 
arrived, he was using the SE construction in its full form, as in There's 
top much wind coming back and forth. 

These da^a are evidence for two things: 

. . ' / ■ ' • - ■ 

•a— Initial control of HCE will riot prevent subsequent develop- 
ment of SE. . • 

1>— The. peer group and isocial factors will deteriigiine the develop- 
ment of language accjuisition, not. ESL or other, subject matter 
teachers. ^ / 

. The data also suggest an interesting possibility. It is generally 
accepted that the processes of pidginization and creolization resiiib in 
languages/dialects which are in some meaningful way simplifications 
*o£ the component systems 'or of ''universajrj^features of language. 
This is not equivalent to saying that the resulting pidgins or Creoles 
are not complicated or that they are the result of maintaining the 
simplest rules and ignoring !he others. (See Hymes 1971, especially- 
the papers- by Ferguson and .Samarin.) . - 

The human mind is enormously successful at, acquiring control over 
complex syst^s of rules called languages. I see no reason for im- 
mediately rejecting the notion that perhaps the hum^n mind is at an 
advantage in this process in the c^se of second language learniiig, 
when the initial glut of linguistic data i;5 the ejid produdt of processes 
of pidginization or creoUzation. Perhaps.it is more' efficient/ for the 
mind to develop a system of rules of' the Xth degree of coniprlexity and 
then to expand it to the. Xth+Y degree of complexity than it is to 
develop the more complex system directly without an intermediate 
stage. A great deal of insight into this area could probably bevgained 
by examining processes of pidginization and creolization in conjunction 
with the kinds of distinctions Burt and- Kiparsky (1972, also Burt 
1975) have drawn between '^global" and 'MocaP' errors. 

There are both' social and lingui.'^^tic reasons why it is highly 
unlikely that a second language learner could acquire control' of two 
dialects of a new language simultaneously and use them Appropriately. 
Commitment to a language entails commitment' to a culture — regard- 
less of the order involved. In a multidialectal community like Hawaii, 
commitment to a dialect involves commitment to a subculture. 

As they begin acquiring English, newly arrived immigrant children 
are almost certainly unable to make meaningful distinctions, in either 
the Subjectivei or objective domains, among different* subcultures. It 
requires a certain amount of time an^i experience for them to recognize 
that different subcultures are actually involved. * Thus at some point 
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acculturation must cease to be an attempt to integrate all information., 
and experience into a rational whole. Consciously or unsconsciously 
it must eventually become a process of sorting out information and ' 
experiences into two or more, subsets and' then integrating the com- 
ponents of each subset separately. ^ ,i • . t.- ■■■■ •+ 
The problems of • processing information and then integrating it 
are similar on the linguistic level and. are easier to demonstrate lu • 
Irregulariiy in Syntax, Geovge Lakbff (1970) talks about the pre'- 
conceptidns" which an adult (and certainly a child as well) learning 
a new language brings to bear on that process : . 

Although the sentences of the language will be unfamiliar to him, hejan 
expect that they will be related to thiflg.5 'that are quite familiar to him, 
namely, meanings. He knows jn advance that he wiU be called upon to 
produce and recognize sequences. of individual sounds ... and he wi'l. ^e 
expected to relate these • sound- sequences to meanings ... he will be 
,. called upon to learn Individual lexical items, that is, to pair isolated mean- 
ings with instructions as to how to pronounce the sequences of sounds that 
represent them.> He can count on being able to form simple sentences 
from individual iteins by placing them one after another in some order. 
(Lakoff 1970:1) , ' - 

In Aspects of the Theory of Syntax, Noam Chomsky (1965) says 
the following about native language acquisition by children— all of 
which is relevant to second language acqijisition. as well: 

Clearly a child who has learned a language has developed an internal rep- 
resentation of a system of rules thai aetennine how sentericies are to be ■ 
formed, used, and understood . . . .He has done this oj) the basis of observa- 
tion of what we may call primary linguistic data . . . Consider first the 
nature of primary linguisti,c data. This consists of a-fin.te ^mount of 
information about sentences, which', furthermore, must be rather restneted 
in scope' . and fairly degenerate in quality. For example, certain signals 
might be accepted as properly formed sentences, while others are classed a^ 
. nonsentences, as 'a result of correction of the learner's attempts on the part. 
■ of the linguistic community. (Chomsky 1965 ri25,31) 

The linguistic arguments against attempting to teach SE in an 
ffCE speaking community hinge on the nature of the ''primary lin- 
' cruistic data" in such a, community. The tasks which Lakoff and 
Chomsky set (by extension), for the. young second language learner 
are dependent on the ability to process that data. Both assume that 
human beings bring some innate competence to the task. The second 
language learner will be exposed to a very small percentage of the. 
utterances possible in the new language, and by no means will all ot 
those utterances be "correct." Despite the amount and quahty of the 
information, the learner will ordinarily acquire the new language. ^In 
Lakoff 's terms, the second language learner ' 'knows in .advance that 
language is subject to speaker forgetfuliiess, hesitancy, inconsistency, 
confusion, etc. The learner "knows" that the. primary linguistic data 
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• - TABLE 1 ,f ■ ' 

The sixteen ppssible sources of judgments on four sentences in a bidialcctal situation. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14' 15 16 * 



f 1 ® J H . -S H S H ' S H 8 H H H H 

S SSH 8-S SH S HHH SHHH 

S S H S.S H S S, H H 9 H H S H H 

S H I^ S S H H H S S S H H H S H 



is raw data-^it is not paradigmatic. Since human beings learn language 
we know that the shortcomings of the data are not an insurmountable 
handicap to acquisition. But a different situation exists iii the case of 
the €hild attempting to learnt two dialects simulaneously. Then the 
priniary linguistic data is no longer simply degenerate. -It becomes con- 
tradictory. ^In a situation where the linguistic communities are the 
ESL teacher and classroom teachers on the one hand and peers on the 
other, the learner will have to deal^ with consistently contradictory 
feedback. • , 

In a monodialectal situation, a learner who hears or uses four 
sentences and has feedback that two of them are unacceptable and 
which ones those are, has some fairly straight-forward data with which 
to begin developing ''an internal representation of a system of rules.'' 
With four sentences there are six possible combinations of acceptable 
and deviant pairs. For example, the feedback could indicate that the 
first two sentence's he iattempted were acceptable, but the last two were 
not. In a monodialectal situation the next step is analyzing and V^o- ^ 
cessing;the jiidgments and the sentences involved. In. a bidial^ctal^f^ 
situation the next step is npt to analyze and process.' It is absolutely ' ! 
crucial that the learner determine the source of the feedback.. He "must. ' „ 
know which dialect is being used as the^basis for "each judgment. If 
the feedback indicated that his first two sentences were acceptable' ' 
but the last two were not (or even vice versa) he must determine from 
which of the sixteen possible combinations of sources shown in Table 
1 the feedback came. H represents a speaker of HCE, and represents 
a speaker of SE; \ ' ^ > 

Table 2 shows the sixteen possibilities when the four sentences 
involved are : ; ^ 

. #1--I wen go. , - ^ . 

#2~-Where John" stay? > 
#3 — I have finished. 
#4— He's^ eating. ' 

TABLE 2 ' 

^ The sixteen feedback possibilities with readings on four specific sentences. 

. ' £ £^ _3 j4 £ ^ ^ 81 9 10 11 12 13 14 .15 J6 

ii~'ir^®" *^ *s *s *s H •s . H •s 1[ F •s'^ i" ¥ 

#2— -Where John stay? •S •S •S H •S •S •S H •S H H H •S H H H 
#3—1 have finished. . S S =H S S •H S S 'H •H S •H •H S •H •H 

#4— Ho 8 eating. S •H S S S •H •H •H S 8 S.*H •H •H S •H 
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An asterisk (.•)before S or H represents a judgment of deviant lii 
.that dialect; if there is nothing before the S or H it means that the 
sentence is acceptable in that dialect./ If feedback on all four came 
only from SE speakers .(column 1) the judgments would be that 
sentences #l"and #2 were^deviarit/senterces #3 and #4 were accept- 
able. If feedback on- the four identical sentences came only from 
HCE speakers (coldmn 16) the judgments would be exactly opposite : 
#1 and #2 acceptable, #3 and #4 deviant. As Table 2 shows, this is ' 
: also true of seven other pairs : columns 2 and 15, 3 and 14, 4 and 13, 
^"^tc. None of the sixteen combinations shown in columns 1-16 would 
givQ identical feedback to the.Jearner. If the learner/s initial hy- 
pothesis, is that, all information in the new language is to be weighted 
equally in the search for rrles, and there' is no compelling reason to 
believe otherwise, then the tables indicate that until* he consciously 
di^jcriminates between dialects the information he receives wLJl be 
useless in acquiring eiifeer dialect as a separate entity. 

If the situation were only as compli<3ated as the tables imply, the 
task would be difficult enough. However, it is even more complex 
because Table 2 implies that there is a one-to-one relation ship ^between 
deviant and acceptable utterances in the two dialects. The display 
below come^i closer to the actual situation. 

HCE SE 
judgement Sentence ^ ..judgement 

a) • ,1 never, ,«een him. * 

b) • I didn't see him. - OK 

c) OK I g<^t two cousin.' *• 

d) OK - .What's thisT \ OK 

e) OK I go see him. •/OK 

f) OK y .1 see hini. •/OK \ ' 

g) OK * I n^ver see him. " •/OK 

A deviant HCE sentence can. be either .deviant' or acceptable in 
SE, as in a and b above. An acceptable HCE sentence can be either 
acceptable only or deviant only in SE, as in c and ^Z; or. grammatically 

, acceptable but semai^tically different in SE, ^s in / and g. Each of 
these thfee sentences\^is a well formed SE sentence but it doesn't 
mean the same thing as the identical SE sentence. In HCE e, f and g 

...are simple future, simple past and!simple negated past in that order. 
In SE they are present.continuotis, simple present and past continuous 
in that order.' This is a case where superficially identical utterances 
are not semantic equivalents. .On the other hand, the learner is faced 
with very serious difficulties in attempting to establish e.quivaleiicies 
between superficially different but semantically identical utterances, 
such as the SE/HCE pairs' below. It must be remembered that this 
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task is addition to control of paraplfrase, synonymy, etc, within each 
separate dialect. 

: WERE AUNT SALLY AND HER FAMILY HERE? 
hce : auntie sally foks wen stay? ' 

SE : YEAH, TH]EY WERE HERE, BUT THEY LEFT. 

hce : yeah, wen, a' no more already. ♦ 

SE : I BON 'T HAVE ANY. 
hce : i no more 

SE : LATER ON WE WH^L RUN OUT OF FOOD. 

hce : by and by the food going be not; enough. . • 

The next two pairs of sentences are meant to show that if the 
learner "count (s) " on being able to form simple sentences from in- 
dividual items by placing .them one after another in some order," (La- 
koff 1970) he is going to have to have a very flexible concept of '^some.'' 
Again, it must be remembered that knowing that the following SE/ 
HCE pairs, are equivalents^ is in addition to normal word order prob- 
lems within a single dialect, such as the active/passive relationship 
in SE. 

/SE : WHY ARE THOSE ALL GONE/USED UP ? - 
hee how come no more any of those? 

SE : THfe PEOPLE WHO RUN THE SHELL STATION IN 

WAIMEA ARE HIS RELATIVES, 
hce : the shell station is related to him in waimea. 

One assumes that the human mind has the innate capacity to pro- 
cess great quantities of strikingly cohiplex information and arrive at 
a language. Otherwise it would be difficult to explain! the ability to 
learn language(s). But there^.is no compelling reason to believe that 
this capacity includes the ability to process ,twb separate dialects of a 
language simultaneously. (Learning two. separate languages simul- 
taneously' and natively is a different process which does not involve ^ 
the kinds of skewed feedback found in the tables above.) One in- 
triguing possibility is that it is precisely the attempt to.do this which 
results in ''broken English," i.e., a unique, personal Pidgin, rather ' 
than control of either dialect. 

CONCLUSION/SUMMARY 
Control of HCE does not preclude academic success or acquisition 
of SE.' Commitment to a culture is an- important factor in second 
language acquisition and on Hawaii,' HCE is an integral component 
of the culture of second language learners' peers. Under normal con- 
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ditions young immigrant children will learn the dialect of their peers. 
If the attempt is made to impose a standard dialect of English on these 
children it will make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to process the consistently contradictory information and feedback 
which they will be receiving. Therefore, productive control of standard 
dialects should not be required initially from young second language 
learners in comjmunities where the peel- dialect is anon-standard one. 
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Non Verbal Communiclation in the Classroom: 
A Frill or a Must? 



CARMEN JUDITH NINE-CURT 
UniTenity of Puerto Uico, Rio Piedrai 



It is indeed a great plea.sure to be here at this time of the year, 
and to have the opportunity to talk with you about a field which proin- 
ises to be a very interesting and productive one for teachers of English 
as a second language: non-verbal communication across cultures in ■ 
ESOL and bilingual classrooms. 

Talking about ".culture," it has been quite a culture shock to get 
used to cold weather again, and If my voice cracks, it is one of the 
signs of the strain my body is undergoing, trying to switch Cultural 
channels regarding temperature. However, getting used to new ex- 
periences in temperature has not been the only source of culture shock 
as a result of being in the States once again. After tO years of absence, 
it shook me out of my. normal cultural state of tropical calm and con- 
tentment to find that most everything works here to an unprecedented 
degree of efficiency (if compared to my own culture) : telephones work 
to perfection, trains run on time, airplane tickets are sent to you 
through the mail, and when they say breakfast at MacDonald's closes 
at eliaven a.m., it does close at eleveii. ^ . - 

All these experiences have fascinated me, especially when I project 
them to our own field of- teaching, and see them as examples of .how 
two cultures in contact enrich each other. ' v ! 

ESOL and Bilingual Education make a .lot of sense in a country 
like the United States^ which is not a nation of one people, but of 
many peoples, trying to do what for many is madneps and .a scandal: 
trying to liv^ together in peace and mutual respect. This amazing feal 
of the many and the different trying to live together with dignity was 
basically the daring experiment and dream that the^uii^ding fathers 
of this -country had in mind and made a reality wherT-tliey brought 
forth this natibn. .. , - 



For a while there, the United States and its peoples seenikl^ 
have lost this dream. But I think this country is most decidedly re^ 
gaining^ it. Such Congressional Acts as the Bilingual Education Act 
and the many others that have Iqd to it are proof of this. Many people 
seem to agree that the new version of the American dream is "to find 
and experience the new entei-prise of Jiving together," as Don Jaime 
Benitez .( 1974), former President of the University of Puerto Rico, 
said at the New York Convention on Bilingual Education. Edward T. 
Hall,, a famed American anthropologist, adds the following: 
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(There miist be) a rekindling of the adventuresome spirit and excitement of 
our frontier days . . . We are confronted with urban and cultural frontiers 
today . . . We need both excitement and ideas and we will discover that both 
are more apt to be found in people than in things^. ... in involvement rather 
than in detachment from life. (1966:187) 

Today I would like to discuss with you the relatively new field of 
non-verbal communiqation, a field which I feel is rich in its possibilities 
for making our efforts in ESOL and Bilingual Education more effective 
in giving our students from so many different cultures better tools 
•for a successful and richer life. I also feel it can give both the Englishr 
speaking and non-English-speaking students a clearer vision of them- 
selves arid others, whicJh I am sure will lead to better understanding 
^nd acceptance of those around. ^ ' 

LeCme read this little poem to you, and take you from there into 
the\discussion of proxemics, haptics, kinesics, parakinsesics and their* 
inclimon in our teaching. This is a poem by W. H. Auden ; taken from 
The nirth of Architectute. - i 

Some^hirty inches from my nose ^ ^ 
The fnmtier of my Person goes, 
and all the untilled air between 
is privatcN'pagus" or demesrife. 

^tranger, unless with bedroom eyes ^ ' 

I beckon youMo fraternize, 

Beware of rudejy crossing it; ' 
I have no gun, Init- 1 can spit. . 

What is the message^ of the poem? In the fi^d which studies space in 
interpersonal relationships across cultures, PROXEMICS, the personal 
' (uninvadable, nontransgressible) distance at which you should stand 
away from somebody elste in the United States (Anglos), and in many 
other northern couritries of Europe, is from 18 to 30 inches. Of course, 
there is also the intimate distance at which people interrelate. In the 
United States, this distance isvfrom skin contact to from 6 to 18 inches. 
This is a culturally determined, learned behavior carried out uncon- 
sciously day by day, and it differs from culture to culture. How does 
space function in Latin American\countries and in southern European 
countries? There, the personal disstance is what is intimate distance 
in the United States, from 6 to 18 inches. Thus, in dealing with Latins, 
many Americans feel that they want\o spit because they find Latins 
too close, too pushy,^and too "sexy/' How do the Latins feel when they 
talk to Americans and ^ee them cringing^back to regain — without their 
knowing, of course-— their culturally learned comfortable distance? 
Well, Americans seem aloof, cold, uninterested, and perhaps even 
racially or politically prepudiced. This is an explosive area of inter 
personal relationship. Still, even though it such a delicate point 
between these cultures, I have never seen refere^nee to space, or prox- 
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. emics, incorporated into the instructions for. teaching ESL dialogues 
to" our non-English-speaking population, nor ip teaching Spanish di- 
alogues to our Anglo population: • ' , 

Let us now go into HAPTICS, the study of touching. You already ' 
know, I am sure, that 'together with most northern European countries; 
the United States belongs to the non-contact, non-touching cultures. 
I remember the strange experience I had on my first day in the United 

~ " States just a month and'u half ago, when" I had to sit for. about an 
hour in tlie lobby of the Law School at Temple University, which was , 
.filled with young students. During that hour, of constant talking and 
bantering among the students, there was not a single instance of touch- 
ing among them. We Latins touch, to a degree that is outrageous, 
threatening, and oftentimes insulting to most Anglos. However, touch- 
ing is also a way of "talkihg'' in most Latin covintries. Take a Aormal 
everyday greeting , among .Mexicans, Puerto Ereans, Gi),bans, etc, If 
you have already met and are friends, there is constant touching and ■; 
= slapping of backs, kissing and rubbing of bodies. . If two women of the 
same age and social status niicet, there is hugging, kissing and rubbyig 
of upper parts of bodies in some cases. If men of the sanle age and 
social status meet, there is the beating of backs, a hug maybe, and 
cthe firm shaking of hands. There are all Mnds of non-verbal things - *». 
involved and happening in even the simplest of greetings in -all cul- 
tures. And, all of you knoAV that greetings and leave-takings are one 

■ of the first dialogues to be learned in most ESL or foreign language 

■ courses. They are indeed very complex activities non-verbally speak- 

. ing. All of us are culture bound ; we learned one way of behaving- Way ■ 
back when we v/ere small, and ' that is the "easy" and "'right" way; 
it is our non-verbal vernacular. Not only, that, but we cannot shed it^ 
''(BEisily, anymore.than we. can shed o\\v language, or our eating habits. 
However.'if culture. is leAr-ned, then it can be taught. But is this part 
of culture being taught in school?. Are we instructing our studentys in 
our ESL and bilingual programs -that if they, are Latins,^they carinot 
go around over-squeezing An,glos? And. are Anglos being taugllit that 
they should start squeezing their Latin friends if they do not want to 
. be considered cold, .unfriendly, rciecting and insulting? 

My third example is taken from another type of diffei^ence-betweeri 
Anglo .and Latin cultures. Most A nglos i n. tbe^ United States have a 
monochrome culture, while Latm cultures are poh/chronic. A few ex- 
amples Avill cLirify the t,erms. In the United States, most interpersonal 
relations amdng Anglos, whether formal or informal, are carried out in 
a one-to-one" sequence. If you go to a store, the clerk takes care of 
one person at a time; you form lines at stamp windows, etc.rfor the 
sam'e reasdn. I learned my lesson at Gimbels in New York Gity When 
i interrupted a dialogue a clerk was having with a customer to ask 
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her about some beads she had in front of her. Shb snappily^told me 
to wait my turn. Thus the terni: mono (one) chronic (time) — one at 
a time. In Puerto Rico and in .-other Latin countries, a clerk takes 
care of two, three, four peo|Jle at a ti?iie (poly [many] chronic [time]). 
A newcomer has prio/ity over .the previous customer. But there ar^ 
limits. After five customers, I have seen clerks getting anxious-;. Some 
of them call the manager for help. • 

Shopping at stores is an important skill that any person living in 
the United States should master, even though seWrservice stores have* 
re'cluced the problem somewl^at. Tliis difference should 4?e included in 
our curriculum, because the situafion repeats itself, and not just at 
— stores.- ^Polychronism is applied in all interpersonal relationships in 
Latin cultures. Here's another exatiiple ; if I, as tTEuerto Rican teacher, 
• am talking to one of my colleaguefe, on of 'my students, or to my Dean, 
< and another colleague or student a,pproacheJ5 me wanting to talk to me, 
I immediately cea^e talking to the person I was talking to, and ac- 
knowledge the newcomer. And the three of us talk! This situation 
repeats itself constantly whenever conversations between two persons 
are taking place in a public or semi-public place, like offices. New- 
comers are never left out; in fact, they are invited to. join a conversa- 
tion that is already going on as a matter of courtesy. So when do joxx 
talk very privately? You hat^e to do something very unusual for 
Puerto Ricans: you close your door. ^ 

, I believe this pattern is so drastically different from the Anglo 
pattern that Puerto Ricans and other Latins must ^ be taught how to 
deal with people in a monochronic cultural setting. In the same fash* 
ion, Anglos must. ,be tauglit how to deal with Latins and their poly- 
clu'onic ctilture. I have seen Americans, depart in despair from store^ 
counters in Puerto Rico and fi'om friendly conversatioijs because .they 
insis^t on waiting their turn, or in speaking in ^a one-to-one order with 
their friend. At the stores, t.hey tell tlj^e clerk they will wait, .their turn, 
when actually what they are doing is*^ missing their turn completely. 

Let me^iscuss KINESICS now, the field that studies body motions 
and gestures. Puerto Ricans have two very interesting gestures that 
many of yon probably know quite well by^'now. I mean the wiggling'' 
of the nose to mean: "Who?" "Whatf' f^Vhiit was that?" "What cau 
I do for you?". And with a concerned ioolc on your face, it means: 
"Anything wrong?" "What is the matter?" "What .ails you?" Then, 
there is the pointiug with puckered lips, which does not mean "the 
blo^ying of a kiss.'' It means : **There.'" **Over there." ,**That one." 
"Those.'' • . \ . , ; 

Now, a Puert6 Rican may usMhese gestures as complete questioifis, 
instead of the verbal patterns. Oftentimes, when a teacher asks^some- 
thing in English and the students cto not understand, the noses go 
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. into action. The pointing with the lips is used constantly to point,, to 
request something a distance away, and even, to send messages ot 
warm fellowship when it is joined to a smile to mean :. "Listen to that 
love talk! Thas was.a sweet thing to say." But to tMs day, I have " 
never "seen" questions or expressions like these in EnBish. ' , 

These- wonderful, gestures, which you can master heVe today, will 
not do in an English context. - They are meaningless here. Puerto 
Ricans 'and other Latins must be taught, first of aU, toVeaWze that 
they wiggle their noses and point with theii lips, since thtese are un- 
conscious actions peculiar to their culture (a step in self -kwareness, 
self -identity). -Next, tliey must be taught that this form of.'kinesics, 
i.e.: this non-verbal way of communicating in their culture! is non- 
existent in the Anglo and northern 'European cultures." ThiM, they 
should be taught that even if they use the gestures— which the^^ will— 
they must accompjmy them with words, Anglos should also be taught 
\a^<5ut this behavior, for they would be learning not just new ^e^ures, • 
but also the liberating truth that there is incredible and exditing 
variety among humans when we communicate among ourselves. J^pre- 
over, both groups of students would also be' learning to switch cul- 
tural channels, a skill no one can do without in this world of ours. 
I have left out many otli«r differences, which there is not time to 
■ "discuss now. For example, a) personal, vs. impersonal, b) iiempo 
Ingles vs. tiempo latino, c)' bargaining vs. non-bargaimng, d) noisy 
'' Vs. silent cultures, e) staj-ing vs; noil-staring, f ) joking vs. non-pking, 
etc. All of these differences should be incorporated into ESL and 
Bilingual Education' curricula. , . , ... 

Before concluding, I would like to present to you some observations 
from the researchers in the field of non-verbal communipation that I 
think are fundamental to our ESOL and Bilingual Education programs, 
- and which I hope you will remember in. your classrooms, especially 
wh<^ you are teaching those. vpiy dehydrated dialogues in ifiost of 

your" : textbooks. / « . 

« Some of 'the scholats who have-done, and are doing, extensive work 
'in the field of non-vei|bal communication are Hall, Birdwhistell, Mead, 
Scliefflen, Brier, Green, Cervcrika, and Rosenthal, to name a few. Fol^ 
lowing are some kevjmessrfges f6r you from them, messages all of ua 
shduld remember, meditate upon, and try to apply to our classrooms. 

' To 'focus exclusively inpon words humans interchange/is to eliminate much . 
^ '■ of the rommunicational process from view, and thus,;^m purposive.control. 
' It is mv guess that probaWx no more thai, 30% to 35/o of the social Wing 

of conversation or an interaction is carried by words. Birdwhistell 1970:50 



Still as of today, it is presumed that if both A and B (two speakers) have 
properly learned th«ir grammar, - have good enough dictionanes which they 
studied adequately, spoke 'loud enough and were neither 6f them deaf, and did 
not become too etnptional, communication ha? taken place . . . Actually, the 
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commiinication stream can be made up of rhultiple behavioral patterns existing, 
09 different levels. Research is slowly demonstrating that communicating is - 
made up of levels of activity, the verbal being one among manv others. 
(BirdwhisteU 1970 : 88) " ' 

There is movement, (kinesics), space (proxemics), how^'you order 
"your activities (temporality), touching (haptlcs), although very little 
investigation has been carried out in the olfactory and thermal levels. 

We can no' more understand communication by exhaustive investigation of 
language and paralanguage (intonation, stress, juncture) than we can under- . - 
stand physiology by, say, the exhaustive investigation of the circulatory .or 
nervous -system. Physiology a^ we know it is less than 100 years old. Little 
^ by little, we have come to understand the neural processes,^ then, endocrin- 
ology, and the circulation of the blood. However, until the living system 
as a whole was examined^ modem physiology with its complex considerations 
^ of homeostasis, balance, organization of its sub-systems could not be con- 
ceivediv|Birdwhi8tell 1970: 73-74) ' 

X . ■ ■' • * • 

^ BS£ inSl^uction is ^still about 100 years' behind physiology, jt seems. 
WG.||tia believe that communication and social competence is linguis- 
tically b^sed We, in dissecting "the cadaver'^ of communication .and 
social interchange hav0 discovered a system: language:- We seem to 
think it is all of communicatioUj but it is not. There are' other sys- 
tems of communication besides language, and many scholars have been 
cohcfernfed with these other systems for d long time now :. anthropol- 
ogists, social scientists, and especially psychiatrics. But nq^t language, 
teachers . . . as 'yet. 

There are some additional reminders for us, that I want to pass 
on to you. Sapir tells us. the following: 

We respond to gestures with an extreme alertness and ... in accordance 
. with an elaborate and secret code that is written nowhere, knowa by none* 
i and understood by all. (1921 : 556) 

Ilovvever, Cirui^wIaSLeli, supijurieu by Mead and many others, says: 

We have found no gesture or body motion which has the same social meaning 
in all societies. There is no body motion or gesture that can be regarded 
as a universal symbol. Not even a smile. In fact, tlie methods of organizing 
body motion intci cotnmimicative behavior by various societies may be ag 
variable as the structure of the languages of these societies. (1970: 81) 

In other words, if the markers or patterns of nion-verbal levels are cul- 
ture-bound, leaiped behavior, there is great possibility of confusion 
when the messages are giv^n in another cultural context or settii}d| 
*^ln the>USA, we move andWpeak American English" (Birdwhiste^ 
1970).: In Puerto i^ico, we moVc and speak Puerto Rican Spanish, and 
"never the tAVain shalimeet." ' 

In fact^ — and a "very dramatic one at that 
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i . . if the' communicational behavior of an individual in our culture is 
Sufficiently unexpected and idiosyncratic as to be beyond the range of our 
previous experiences, we may be unable to relate to him successfully. We 
usually tend to label such behavior as pathological. (Birdwhistell 1970:15; 

To our culture-bound eyes and senses, people from other cultures be- 
have strangely or even patho.logipally. What is totally natitral in one 
culture may be perceived and interpreted as pathological in another. 

This last comment explains my worry and concern rega^mg the 
present teaching of ESl> here in the States, where so jimii/ different 
V cultures meet. Our teaching has completely exchided thi3 kinesis, prox- 
(emic, haptic and paraKinesic dimensi6ns oi communication. 

I hope I have intrigued, interested and motivated/ you. enough so 
\hat the next time you teach a dialogue or you interrelate with Latins 
It anybody else from another culture than your own, Vou stop to think 
^bout some of the things I have brought to your attentfion today, things 
tiiaf do not yet at)pear in the dialogue text but whicW sThould definitely 
bV there. I hot^e many of you will become. motivat|id enough to find^ 
out what those abserit"^ messages are, and start writing out the scripts 
that are missing, the non-verbal communication/ information that 
sh^puld accompany all oral interplay in any language teaching. 
' iSome preliminary language materials incor]doratmg non-verbal 
coi^munication have recently been completed, with federal funds, in. 
Peimsy^rania. These nlay ,be obtained free of ch^-ge by writing T. A. 
Bonder, mi^ingu^al.^^ Center, 100 Franklin Street, New Holland, 

Pei^nsylvania 17557>- — ^ ^ . ' . 

■in closing^ I would like to leav6 with you some thoughts from 
Edward T. Hall, taken from his well known book. The Silent hanguag^. 



iMan did not evolve culture as a means of smathering himself, but a? a medium ^ 
\o move live, breathe, and develop his own uniquenej^s\ . . Full acceptance of 

ih ' ' ^ 
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juve. live, uicuLiic, an" v.^t^^v^^^ w.- - ^ ^ 

:he reality of culture would have revolutionary eohsequences, although {\n 
. itudying it) wc should* expect rt^sistance^ for the universe docs not yield its . 
sWrets easily, and culture is po exccptioji. (Howe^^er), full understanding of 
what culture is should rekindle our interest^ in lijfct, in finding out who we . 
are; i^ trying to find out who others are. (1959 :/165-66) 

I add! that we, as teachers, are. committed tp this activity, that of dis- 
covert and of deepening insight, so cktically important in this age of 
closedjin spaces, of shortened distanced and of multi-contacts with the 
many land the different. ^ \ ♦ 

Thl^re may come "a time in the very nWr future when culture and all 
its systems are better known, and theWve the equivalent of what 
someon^ has called "musical scores!' thaj |an be learned by everyone. 
At this\moment the task seems impossible to c^rry out. Bui it has 
been doye before thousands of times in the "RisV^ry of nian. 
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Time, which is such a well-known system for us, and one .we take very much 
for granted, was once a . . . system known only to a few priests along the • 
Nile River who had perfected it in response tb a need to forecast annual 
floods more accurately. (Edward T. Hall 1959:130) ' 

•5^ There is such a pressing need at present : intercultural understanding,^ 
the carrying out of the new enterprise of learning to live , together* 
Together but different. Let's get on with the task.- ' 



I 
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Beyond Words: Nonverbal Comntiinication in EPL ^ 

HARVEY M. TaVlOR 
" The University of Mitehigan 

Whenever an teacher contacts a student from another culture, 
they are both immediately placed in. two communication situations: 
a verbal and a. nonverbal one. EFL teachers are aware mostly pf the 
native languages their foreign students spieak, :and only notice their 
students' body language when they ''act peculiar." Of course we do 
study the students' native cultures in order to bridge the communica-^' 
tion gap but we often forget that just as every spoken language is 
part of^'ts parent culture, so also is ev^ry body language uniquely a 
product of its culture. 

We know that crosscultural communication problems can be caused 
by a student who speaks English with a foreign accent; however, little 
attention is normally given to problems caused by a student who be- 
haves with a foreign ''body-language accent''— ahd eyen less attention 
is paid to the, problems that develop becfause the teachers' own- Amer- 
ican body language is not understood by the students. If EFL teaching 
does involve facilitating crosscultural communication, then somewhere 
in EFL we must include the role which nonverbal coniinunication 
(NVC) plavs in this qrosscultural communication process.^ 

Just as sppken communicatioxi can be two Ayay, so can nonverbal 
communication also be two way. We therefore have both the teacher's 
and the student's body languages to consider. There are four ways in 
which nonverbal behavior operates in the EFL classroom: (1) EFL 
teachers unconsciously reveal their physical states arid mental atti- 
tudes toward their students and lessons, (2) students reveal their 
physical states and mental attitudes toward their teachers and classes, 

(3) teachers either read or misread their students' NVC signals and 

(4) foreign students either read or misread their teacher's NVC 

signals. ' ' ^ ' 

Before we go further, we need a statement about the sorts ot non- 
verbal communicative behavior we are talking about. In H. Taylor 
(1974a) nonverbal communication was discussed using Duncan'^s 
(1969) six objective headings: kinesic behavior, paralanguage, prox- 
emics, olfaction, $kin sensitivity, and the use ol artifacts. Further 

' • • - ^ '"^ 

* Although this paper {Jeala specifically wijbh the EFL situation, crosscultural com- 
•rmunication also breaks down when people- from just slightly different subcultures 
- within the .same' country attempt to communicate ; therefore, much of what'-will be 
said here applies to communication problemfi between; speakers of English who have 
differing body languages. For example, do you give the same interpretation to the 
body language of a woman who sits with legs crossed above the knee as you do to . 
that of a woman who crosses them below the knee! Your own body language dialect 
will goTcrn your answer to this. . . 
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detail from that article on the subcategorizing of Ijitiesic behavior is 
given in Appendix A. For EFL teaching purpos.es this division of 
NVC. These terms directly relate the nonverbal communication to the 
what I wall call verbal-supportive ''NVC and --verbal-supportive'' 
NVC. These terms" directly relate the nonverbal communication' to' the 
communicative situation' in which th(^y occur in a way in which. /Dun- 
can's system may not be able to. 

To.eiab o^^te, verbal-si^ppor^tt^^^ NVC would include pointing when - 
saying ''this or ''that" — these gestures clarify, emphasize, or other- 
wise support the communicative meanings of the words being spoken. 
— Verbal -51^2;^^ or/ it' e NVC would include, first,^ nervous mannerisms 
that have nothing to uo with the meaning of our spoken words— such 
as finger- drumming, toe tapping, etc, ,In addition, -verbal-^wppor^i'ye 
NVC also includes behavior which negates or other\vise changes the 
i\ormal illocutionary force of tlie spoken words — ^such as^ holding one's 
nose and grimacing while saying "Somethings sure Vraells good in 
here." Since Duncan's NVC, modalities" Include paralinguistic features, 
su<ph as vocal tonality and shifts in stress and intonation, spoken sar- 
casm is another part of this verbal-independent NVC. 

In Figure 1 these two verbal-related types of NVC behavior are 
across the top of a type of feature matrix. These two categories can 
each then be. divided into conscious and unconscious NVC, the two 
categories down the left side of the matrix. . " 

The examples given in Figure 1 inchide two types of pointing at 
an object while saying "that"-— the '[^conscious], as in the careful 
choroography of the TV politician, and the [-conscious], as in most 
casual conversation, (Of course, the matter of "whether you point using 
your index finger, your full hand, your lips, or your chin will probably 
be an unconscious choice learned- from your native culture.) Nervous 
mannerisms fall into the [-conscious-, -verbal-supportive] categories. 
The sarcastic "it stinks" nose-holding gesture most likely is [+con- 
scious, -Vv'^rbal-supportive] when used 'with the words " smells nice." 
Much nonverbal behavior cannot be clearly defined by an outside 
observer as feeing either conscious or unconscious, but in* many in- 





[-f Vorbal-supportive] . 


[—Verbal-supportive] 


[4-Conscioiis] - 


Planned emphatic gestures 
(e.g., TV politicians' pointing 
into the camera lens at his 
unseen audience) 


[—Verbal-supportive] 

(e,g,, holding one's nose whvii 

saying "it smells good**) 


[—Conscious] 


Explanatory gestures (e.g., 
pointing when saying "that*) 


Nervous mannerisms (e.g., 
finger drumming, doodling) — ~' 



Figure 1 
Categories of NVC ' 
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stances where this distinction can be made, it is useful for analyzing 
crosscultural communication problems. . 

THE TEACHER'S [-CONSCIOUS, -VERBAL- 
SUPPORTIVE] NVO ' ' ^ . 

Americans reveal their mental ai^ physical states to other Amer- 
icans by the way they stand, sit, an^i walk, as well as by the niore 
obvious facial expressions. We al so similarly reve al our attitudes 
toward "people , and what they say. Anyone from a similar .cultural ^ 
background unconsciously reads these nonverbal signals, and adjusts 
his/her comnjig^iucation 'accordingly. However, people ^rom a non- 
American bacicground generally unconsciously interpret what they see 
us do in terms of what that behavior would mean ^'back home" from 
someone from their own culture. Our students begin to do this to us 
from the moment they enter our classes. 

' For example, pur unconscious. attempts to establish and hold eye 
contact with students may be interpreted, by students from some cul- 
tures as an accusation of wrongdoings or as flirting by other students, 
or as a non-profes|ional breaking 4own of the ''proper^' teacher- 
student dichotomy by still others. Or, on the first day when we point 
to each successive student and ask ^'What's your name!" some may 
be shocked, since index-finger pointing at humans is demeaning through-, 
out much of Asia,- Or if we touch them (or their attractive children) 
,on the head in a friendly American gesture, or if we sit so our toes 
point' toward them, dr if we beckon th,em with, a curled index finger, 
WGi also may be insulting them. Our friendly smile may be a derisive 
**I'm laughing at yoii'' sneer to others. Teachers can and do learn to 
avoid these and other specific gestures and expressions, but what 
about the thousands of things we unconsciously do that are potentially 
offensive? , , 

I suggest one useful exercise here : Videotape any two. Americans 
talking (maybe from a TV soap opera) and. have your students watch 
the playback without the sound. Show only two or three minutes, then 
discuss wh^it the students think was going on — were the actors angry, 
happy, bored, upset, etc.?— and w:hat gave that impression to the 
students? The bits of body language which the students cite as evi- 
dence for their opinions should be a starting point in deciding what 
" in your own 'behavior is being nqiisread by your particular group of 
students. Then videotape yourself as you teach some class; besides 
discovering how much of what you do in class is unproductive, you 
may be surprised to see yourself doing some of the nonverbal be- 
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havior that your students have already reacted negatively to in the 
soap operas. This can be a first step in/* Teacher, know thyself.'' 

Before we leave this point, one warning may be appropriate. 
Teachers sometimes feel that their students, being foreigners, won't 
detect from the teacher's NVC when he/she is impatient, disgusted 
with student slowness, or bored with the class. Take no comfort, 'since 
there are at least certain signals of emotion that can be universally 
recognized, according to \?ork done by Paul Ekman and Jerry Boucher 
(Boucher 1969). • ' 

^HE STUDENTS' [-CONSCIOUS, -VERBAL- ^ 
SUPPORTIVE] /NVC . , 

Just as surely as we teachers send signals unconsciously about our 
own attitudes and feelings, so also do our students indicate how well 
they are grasping what is going on an our classes. At times we .can 
tell what students are thinking, how well they have grasped our ex- 
planations and directions, and whether or not they are^ enjoying the 
class ; at other times, we feel we are getting no feedback at all from 
even those same students. Certain cultures display their feelings sp 
differently from what Americans look for that we may miss the signals 
that are there — or it may be that their culture demands the masking 
of all emotion in the presence of any authority figure, including a 
foreign teacher. '' - . ■ • • i 

Boucher tells of an American traveling with a. Malaysian friend. 
When the friend's car broke down, the American could easily tell 
from the Malaysian's face that,.he was angry. After a.lohg walk, they 
arrived at theii- destination--the home of the Malaysian's father-in- 
law. The father-iji-law/' berated him . . . for spending so much money 
on a car that .wouldn't even carry him home." The Malaysian ^Hook 
the abuse calmly, displaying virtually no anger at the old man's harsh 
words." V7hen risked later by the American why he didn't get.angry, 
the friend §aid that ^'indeed he had been angry at his father-in-law, 
but that it would not have been proper for him to have shown his 
anger in such a situation" (Boucher 1974: 1). . 

Ray Birdwhistell, one of the better-known kinesicists, holds to the 
behaviorist position that kinesic behavior is learned behavior, and 
therefore that universals are not to be expected in body language 
(Birdwhistell 1970:, 187). Boucher (1974:11) states that ^'basig 'emo- 
tions are built into the individual, hut that he learns stimuli for trig- 
gering a- specific emotion, and he learns how to modify the resulting 
behavior"— in other words, everybody gets angi-y, but different things 
anger people from different cultures, and each, culture teaches its 
members when and how to either display or mask their anger. 

This, maskitig hypothesis is suppprted by a number of carefully 
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controlled experiments and accounts of one experience of EFL teachers 
in their classrooms. At times we can tqll when a student is becoming 
angry ^vith another student; at other times we fail to detect the anger 
until it explodes and that class session goes up in smoke. Th'^ same 
is true of oth^r feelings; we sometimes can detect student boredom, 
interest, antagonism, frustration, pleasure, refusal, acceptance, etc., 

• but other times we cannot, even^'iii the same students. It evidently 
depends on whether their masks, are on or off. 

In language classes when students are, actively involved in com- 
municating they may discard enough of their native body-language 
''display tules'' (Ekman 1972) for the mask to drop;* only then may 
we be observing some sort of body-language universal behavior. So 
long as our students are conscious that they are ''mere students," or 

^ are ''foreigners/' or are "inadequate speakers of English" or are 
taking any other role that puts them on guard, the mask will be on; 
we will then need to know much about both'fheir culture and their 
emotion display rules in order to interpret their body language with 
any hope of accuracy, (See Appendix B for some hypothetical display 
rules.) \ • . _ 

Some display rules are already' known for just about every culture 
from which our stud^^lits come ; what is not known is when a certain 
display rule can or will be dropped during communication in English. 
Just when a teacher seems to have discovered a display rule, for ex- 
ample that" Japanese girls cover their mouths and smile when em- 
barrassed (iforsbach 1973: 269), a Japanese girl student will re&pond 
without any apparent restraints. The teacher should try to discover 
as many of the display rules as possible in order to understand the 

. • person behind the,n\ask; when the mask is lowered, then the teacher 
mtust be prepared for student "impertinence" or "crudeness." Ac- 
.. tually, the student may be neither impertinent nor crude, but may have 
simply dropped his/her native display rules without replacing them 
^with the appropriate American display rules for that particular situa- 
tion. Haven't wc all met not only the. meek, mousy Japanese maiden 
but also her friend, the loudmouthed, brassy Japanese fashion plate 
who disdains the Japanese nonverbal rules but has not yet picked up 
the Western ones appropriate to her wardi-obe? 

Some work is going on in a number of cultures to identify display . 
rules that unconsciously accompany commimication. AH good teachers 
do perhaps as much teaching from student feedback as from prepared 
lesson plans. But when thi^^^ feedback is missing or is misunderstood, 
the quality of our teaching deteriorates. It %s irnpoitant for the EFL 
teacher 'to be able to read the unconscious signals coming from the 
students. . 
• We can train ourselves and future teachers to observe the non- 

■ ■ i;,o 
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verbal behavior of our students. Videotapes of students alloVt^ us to 
view them in two types of situations — either under pressure with their 
defenses up and their native displays rules in full operation, or when 
involved and relaxed enough for sjome of these rules to cease operating. 

In my . work with Japanese. Students learning English, I have 
elicited the typical" Japanese * anxiety reactions by placing them 
under pressure in English interview situations with Americans. I 
have -found less reaction when they aire interviewing each other in 
English and even less reaction when they are involved in meaningful 
interaction with other non-Japanese students. (As Would be expected 
from a knowledge of Japanese culture, middle-aged Japanese men 
still conform more closely to the prescribed display rules even in 
relaxed, animated interaction situations than do younger men even 
under some degree of pressure.) ^ , 

Michael Bond has done some interesting experiments which indi- 
cate that a Japanese 'mil' relax when speaking with a person w:ho 
leans 20° toward him and will also view the forward^leaning person 
as more friendly than one who leans back 20°. Bpnd 'sesame experiment 
also investigates smttrng and talkativeness as nervous activities. His 
results indicate that Japanese women subjects, smile and talk more 
than do men in identical interview situations. Bond (1974) explain^ 
that **the display rules governing male and female expression of 
anxiety may be different here" (p. 123).. Earlier research has found 
that a forward body lean creates favorable impressions in other cuU 
tures also (James 1932, Mehrabian 1968). Bond further cites leg 
gestures and manipulation as a clear anxiety signal for seated Jap- 
anese males and females (p. 122). . 

By being aware of the fact that leaning back while communicating 
sends Anxiety-producing nonverbal signals to certain people, we may be 
able to avoid this bit of behavior— especially in office interview se;ttings 
— and substitute the anxiety-reducing forward lean posture. Also, 
when we note considerable leg movement among our students, we could 
introduce a change in classroom activity to relieve tension or otherwise 
attempt to reduce student anxiety. Of course, the problem would be 
of a different origin if the leg movement were due, as it was in one of 
my classrooms in Hawaii, to mosquitoes under the desks — an illustra- 
tion of the basic point that no single bit of nonvelrbal behavior can be 
.properly interpreted apart from the entirety of the situation. 

Implicit in what has been said above is the assumption that not 
only must the teacher know the nonverbal signals he or she is, sending 
and how they are apt to be understood by the EFL class, but also the 
teacher must know-how* to interpret the nonverbal signals being sent 
by the students to the teacher and to other members of the class, 
^^■atin Americans appear to have fewer display rules to- mask their 
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feelings than do the Japanese. In fact, they seem to lack even the 
relativisly few display rules of North Americans, and therefore itiore 
often overstep rules of propriety in our classrooms than do other 
students — unless that dubious honor belongs to teen-age Iranian males 
in classes taught by young American women. Although many EFL 
students have little consciousness that learning English inclifdes any- 
thing more than learning the spoken and written language, they 
usually are vaguely ^aware of what are called American customs." 
Few of them see any imRortance in learning anything but the most 
obvious cultural gestures^such as handshaking instead of bowing or 
giving the Latin abraso (embrace). Americans are likewis e generally 
ignorant of just which bits of American nonverb^al behavior are iih- 
pol*tant for crosscultural communication, and, in fact, many are un- 
aware of the importance of nonverbal communication eyen between 
native Americans. * ^ 

Much of the serious research on American body language has been 
with the purpose of establishing behavioral liorms against which 
emotionally flisturbqd patients could be compared for diagnosis and 
therapy. These findings have been published mainly in psychology 
journals. Occasionally some of /this research spills over into psycho- 
\. linguistics, with -some recent interest being shown in the application 
of this part of psycholinguistics to, EFL. A few American authors 
have produced some lucrative paperbacks which, though essentially 
superficial, may help open up this field in an informal way to EFL 
teachers (Fast 1971, Nierenberg and Ca][ero 1973). . 

TEACHING NVC IN THE EFL CLASSROOM 

What is needed now is a description of the role of NVC teaching 
in the EFL^ classroom. My personal suggestion is that we not try to 
teach our students Jiow to act like Americans unless theif spoken 'lan- 
guage is exceptionally^ proficient ; the focus of their study should be 
on the verbal language. \ 

I have, however, given private comments on how Americans may 

o misread foreign -.body langi^age to stu^Bents who have shQwn special 
sensitivity. to NVQ, and also to :^ few who have acted "^particularly 
obnoxiou.sly. These students seemed to have profited from these com- 

^ ments,* and probably other students of that sort could be taught to 
act more American. In one other situation it appears that certain 
EFL students can profit from being taught how to act like Americans. 
These are advancecj speakers, proficient enough to" joke and swear in 
English at reasonably appropritkte times, but who invariably appear 
to Americans to be show-oljs or smart.aleck^. Meg I^atsuragi (1974) 
has .shown that bilingual speakers who are also bicultur al aori^istently 
' switch their nonverbal behavior codes when they switch languages; 
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it may be that these problem students are in some sense bilingual but 
not as yet sufficiently bicultural. 

• .The ''show-offs" I have worke* with have had two problems in 
common— one is their inappropriate intonation and the other is their • 
ilieppropriate body language. In normal English speech both in- 
tonation and body language combine to remove the sharp edges from 
what are otherwise cutting remarks. Unfortunately, there are no 
specific gimmicks for helping this show-off sort of student, except^ 
personalized intonatio^i and body-language error analysis. Analysis 
has at least resulted in increasing the sensitivity of these students to 
the .dangers inherent in their use of these types of spoken English. 
But has anyone developed a TEFL course for teaching Ajnerican jokes 
and profanities yet T 

Even though I feel it is unproductive to teach most students to 
act like Americans, foreigh students are ge^erally intrigued by dis- 
cussions about AmjB.rican body language. This can become* an effec- 
tive topic around which to build a variety of language^ activities. In 
Crymes et al. (1974) there is an entii?,e section based on NVC. Some 
other recent EFL materials, also capitalize upon the student's inherent 
interest in these phenomena. Eichard Bedford (1972) uses dramatic 
staging to teach both verbal and nonverbal language^ with notes to 
explain the significancfe of the gestures and other NVC called for in his 
scripts. Dick Via (1971) has long been giving NVC its due as he 
teaches English through drama. . 

In a-recent article (H. Taylor 1974b), I poihteil out specific bits of 
Japanese nonverbal behavior which Americans misread either (1) 
because they resemble some certain American nonverbal, behavior or 
(2) because they are completely new kinds of behavior for Americans. 
This first mistaken-identity type causes greater crosscultural com- 
munication problems than ddCB^the novel behavior type, which is some- 
times so exotic that a simple explanation of its significance within 
Japanese culture may clear up any problem an American may have in^ 
interpreting such behavior. : 

TIBFL students have ^similar types of problems in their reactions 
'' to American body language. They will be less upset by seeing us do 
something they tliink no other human has done before than by Amer- 
ican behavior which resembles something done in thiir culture, but 
which has a different meaning to them. A nervous tw tch of the right 
corner of the mouth (which, hopefully has no semantic content any- 
wh'ere in the world) will be less of a problem in crosscultural com- 
munication. than will be the thumb-forefinger circle used by Americans 
ta signal o.k.— biit which means money'' to Japanese arid has obscene^ 
j"9anings in some other cultures. . • . 
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SUMMARY AND GONCLUSIONS 

In summary, the general position ! am 'advocating is that Ive not 
teach American nonverbal communication for production iji EFL but 
rather that we limit ourselves to ieabhing it for reeognition only. ^ 
Whether we arrive at our corpus of teachable nonverbal behavior bits 
throiigh a study of contr^stive crosscultural behavior or through aa. 
analysis of t^iose errors which hinder communication — or through a 
little of both\— seems less important than just getting, our students 
to be aware q\ tlie existence of nonverbal-communijcation problems in 
EFL. 

Wilga RiverV Itas suggested that in EFL we aiirl-at correcting pri- 
marily the language errprs which cause a breakcjown in commujiication 
(Ili vers 1975), aiifl Marina-Burt (1975:55) has sugg'tes ted criteria for 
determining "thc;^ communicative importance of errors in adult dis- 
course.'' There is a similar sort^f intuitive feeling that the misreading 
of certain bits of NVG hinder communication morci. than do the mis- 
readings of dtliers^^ but so far we have no criteria for determining the 
relative importance of NVC problems. Until such evi dence is available, 
I am* attempting to collect and catalog experiences in nonverbal mis- 
communication ; perhaps Trom such a compilation we can determine 
wh^t directiori more careful research should take if it is to be of im- 
mediate value fpr EFL teachiiig* 

This then has brought us,, back to our starting point^ — we need to 
recognize what we do ijonverbally as teachers and how our students 
unconsciously read and react to these nonverbal signals; we also need 
^to be sensitive to our conscious and unconscious reaptions. to the non- 
verbal behavior of our foreign students. American nonverbal -be- 
havior which has been migrtead by students can be explained, and, 
where profitable, selected stude'nis can he shown the impact of their 
own nonverbal behavior on native Americans. CaT| we now in our 
teaching go beyond words? ; i 

APPENDIX A V .1 
Nonverbal communication modalities from S/ Duncan, "Nonverbal communication" in Psycho- 
• logical Bulletin ^2 {1^^^), . ' 

I. Kinb^ic behavior . 
II.'Taralanguage * ' I , 

III. Proxemics . . \" , . 

IV. Olfaction 

V. Skin sensitivity - j 

VI. Use of artifacts ( * ' 

Nonverbal communication outline from H. Taylor "Japanese kinesics'* 5^ The 'Journal of the 

Association of Teachers of Japanese, 9, (January 1974), 67-73. ^ *• 

I. Kinesic behavior ^ ^ 

A.. Facial expression - 

1. Eyelids * " 1 

2. Eyebrows and forehead 

3. Nose ^ ' * ' • ! 

4. Mouth and chin ! . 
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B. £7tf movemenU 

1. Eye-to-eye eontact ' • 
* 2. Eye-to-lower face 

3. Eye lowering 

4. Eye pointing 

^ C. Head moTements - • ^ , 

^ 1. Nods (vertical, horizontal, combinations) 

2. 'Jerks (vertical, horizontal) 

3. Head pointing 

B. Shoulder and torso movement 

1. Bowing 

2. Turns ^ 
E. Hand-movementi * 

li Giring' *^ ' .■ , . 

2. Heceiving ^ 
3- Pointing , . 

4. Beckoning . 

5. Greetings ^ ■ '^ 

6. Bejection ' 

7. Farewell 

8. Negation,' disagreement 

9. Acceptance, agreement ^ 
- 10. Cogitation, perplexity . ■ ' 

11. Applause 

F. Postures (static) 

1. tJnconicious (attitude-revealing) - ^ 

2. Prescribed (sitting, standing, walking) 

G. Pantomime ^ 

1. Countmg , / - 

2. People 

3. Objects 

H. Miscellaneous 

1. Deference 

2. Embarrassment ^ 
ll. Patalanguage . / 

A. Voice qualities ' 

B. Hesitations ' . ^ 

C. Silence ' • " * 
o"\ p. Non-language vocalizations (laughing, crying, yawning, sneezing, etc. 

III. Proxemics . 
\ A. Formal personal ' ' 

B. Non-formal personal' 
' G. Intimate ^ 
I), Public non-personal ' ^ 

IV. Olfaction ' , 

A. Natural body odors < 

B. ^Artificial scents 

V. Skin Sensitivity ^ . 

A. Touch 

B. Teniperature 

VI. Use of artifacts , ' 

A. Clothing 

B. Cosmetics 

C. Ornamentation 

D. Eating, Rooking 

« E. Household ^ . » 

F. Sleeping \ 
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Stimulus 



Culture-Based 
Learned 
Emotional Response 
(l^ow one "feels") 



Culture 
Type 



Emotion 



Display Rules Govcr^?ing How This Emotion ^ 
Will be Expressed by the Subject 



Status of source* 
of reprimand as 
a "filter" 



Prescribed reactions 
("the mask to wear") 



Nonverbal 



Verbil 



A public 
reprimand 
face-to- 
face in 
front of r 
pefers . 



{ 



Superior 



Anger 



No visible 
reaction 



Silence ' ^ 



Peer 



,Frown 



Silence 



Inferior r 



Ffown, 
shake fisc 



Protest 
innocence 



Anger 




Superiors- 



Tears, Jow 
bow. 



Weel[>ing 



Non-superior -7" 



Frowft, 

* clench fists 



Cast 

aspersions^ 
on parents 
of accuser 



Angcr^ 




, Non-inferior 



Smile » 



Long explana- 
tion of 
reasons for 
error that 
prompted 
reprimand 



Inferior - 



Physical 
attack on 
accuser 



Curses on 
^cuser 



Shame 




, Superior - 



"Prostrate 
self on 
ground 



Beg for* 
giveneii ' 



Peer ■ 



Tears, bow 



Weeping 



Inferior ■ 



No risible 

reaction 



Silence 
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A Practical Humanism for Developing Communicative 
Competence in the ESL Learner 



CAAOL A. VVHJL 
The Peniuylwim State UniTSsrtty 



■■ . ■ ' . ■ 

A young teacher ^once wrote: / 

I have come to a frightening conclusion/ I 
classroom. It is my personal approach tl^at 
daily mood that makes the weather. As a 
to make a child's life niiserable^or joyous 
an instrument of inspiration. I can 
all situations it is my response that decides 
or de-escalated, and a child humanized oy 
15-16) 



am the decisive element in the 
creates the climate. It is my 
teaclher I possess trenieadouji. power 
It can be a tool of torture or 
humiliate or humor, hurt or heal. In 
\|rhether a crisis will be escalated 
dehumanized. (Ginott 1972: 



In the field of teacbing English as a Second Language more than 
most, there seems to be a strong artifioikl division between teacher, 
method, and subject matter.. There is Wch talk about the ^ last two. 
We continuallv analyze and reanalyze our subject matter, ciassimng 
■sets of habits and transformations, but we still. do not know whaft we 
need to know to build adequate theories, for teaching. . We exjmine 
method after method, looking at the prds arid cons of grammar Jrans- 
lation. the direct method, the audiolingjudl method, and the, co^ttttive 
■ method. We use language labs,, teaching machines, and computers not 
to mention numerous types of pattern p ractice, individualized rhstruc- 
tion, and sequencing of materials around syntactic structures J seman^. 
tics, pargmatics. situations, complexity, and difficulty. But Jre hear 
-relatively little abou. the pFace of the t^^cher in all this Pe^aps th^ 
most cogent statemenfio date, has beeniiade by Jakobovits (ip), who 
says that not enough is known to prescribe exactly what jhould be 
done in specific language-teaching situations; even if it wei^e the at-. 
• tempt to impose prescriptive programs is destructive ; trius, tne 
teacher's intuitions as a professional individual should be given pri- 
inary importance in order to nurture the educational -proc^s_s m uoth . 
learners and teadhers. His statement places the' emphasis where it hest 
belono-3— on the process which occurs when people interact as human 
beiriffs It is this human interaction process, deriviijg its focus (but 
not its source) from its subject matte^ and it^s support (%t not its 
direction) from its methodology, that cc^nstitutes the core of feducation 
which, in the context" of this- paper, translates to mean the de^blopnlent 
of communicative competence in 4;he ESL learner. , A«r 

As the opening quote indicates, the most decisive element iiffecting 
this process iiF the classroom is the tekcher.^ Not teacher as\ funnel. 
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and whether in a Tomponent of blUhg,ual educVtion, a foreign student claisrdom. 
adult basic educatioy,' or teaching overseas. 
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taskmaster, or puppeteer, but teaeheV as facilitator of learning. Every 
teacher has the dual responsibility of bringing the learners to achieve- 
ment of the stated purpose^ the course, whether it be a body of under- 
standings or skills, and of hoping th^. to become the fullest, richest 
human being they can. ^v. " 

Most of the interest seems to center on how. teachers can produce 
student achievement (assuming sucii production is possible)^ and very 
little centers on how they can (or even^that they should) facilitate their 
beco^iing full, rich human beings. Skriehow we f e^l that humanizing 
is a miury we can iH afford ; after all, we argue, it's achievement that 
counts, ai:id we really have no responsibility for the quality of human 
life. On the contrary, the quality of human living is the basic purpose 
of education from its earliest traditions, and no teacher from any dis- 
cipline, even the most abstract such as mathematics, can absolve them- 
selves from it. I have discussed this responsibility as if .it were a 
duality, but actually learner achievement and learner humanization 
are aspects of the same process; there is evidence coming in which in- 
dicates that education which is humanizing is al^o facilitative of 
greater achievement. 

The kind of education that goes on in a good school has been - 
summed up eloquently by Feathers toiie ,(1971) : ' 

There has- been substantial agreement that it would treat students as indi- 
viduals giving them an opportunity to make significant choices; it should - ^ 
build on the interests, experiences, and expressiveness of teachers and chil- 
dren, stressing 'the active involvement of people in their own education. . 
y^nd it should concern itself with students* and teachers* feelings; the normal 
inescapable emotional context of communication; acting on the premise " . * 
that relations between children and adults^ and between children and other 
children^ are of- supreme educational importance, inside or * outside of 
school. ' ; • ' 

Of course, what the schodl does is' what happens in the classrooms, and 
that should be mainly (though not completely)* under the ^[decisive 
influence'' of the teacher. * ' ^ ^"^ ' 

The purpose of this paper is to show that the ESL teacher who is 
humanistic, demonstrating qualities of realness, prizing, and empathy, 
will have a classroom that is student-centered rather than teacher- 
centered. This type of classroom is more likely to release natural 
human impuls es to Communicate , foster spontaneous talk, and lead to 
communicative competence. By building classroom activity, as Feather- 
stone says, on the ''interests, experiences, and expressiveness" of 
teachers and students; by con'cei\ning itself with students^' and 
teachers' feelings '';-by making supremely important the'Cr^lationship 
between teacher and student and between student and student, people 
win have a lot they will want to talk about and many reasons for talking 
spontaneously. This talk arises out of student motivations ; it is 
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purposive and dyadic; and it has been described as the most ix«POJ-tfnt ■ 
step in the development of communicative competence. First 1 shall 
describe what I mean by humanistic E^l teaching. Then I shall explain 
student-centered teaching. Finally I 'shall suggest concrete ways ot 

actualizing it. , v x- i 

Humanistic teaching is based on a\v6i'y different theoretical con- 
ception of man from that of the behaV^qritsts. Discussion of .some ot 
these differences at .the extreme ends\ ot each orientation as they 
apply here will by contrast clarify the ljumanistic app.roacJi. (These 
contrasts are adapted from Broden and Stone, in i)ress.) 

1 The behaviorists see man as a machine that functions according 
to input-output or simple stimulus-response, relations. They 'call him 
organism./ The humanists see man with cognitive processes mediating 
between input and output; these processes can change the nature and 
meaning of input and output and thus man becomes more than a- 
machine. They call him person. - t, + 

2 To the behaviorists, man is basitjally passive and inert ; He must 
be motivated, or stimulated by external forces, to perform. To the 
humanists, man is basically active and growing; he has a.wiU ot ms 
own and sees a potential for growth. If you let hini alone he will 
still be doing many things. , , ; 

3. Behaviorists take.a response-dominated view of man; tHey are 
interested mainly in hoV the environment functions to stimulate de- 
sired responses. Humanists take i g^ii.erativ0-dominated view ; they 
are interested in how'' he adapts creatively to the situation. ^ 

4 The behaviorists say that cognitive processes cannot be observ.ecI 
and measured, so it is useles.s to speculate about them. The humanists 
say that cognitive processes and structures can be inferred and, 
.further, it is by using them that the person can control himself or 
Herself. 

. 5 Behaviorists see feelings and ideas as concomitants rather than 
causes of behavior, not to be paid much attention to. Humanists see 
feelings as related to thinking and choosing and as one crux ot being 

" '^"^^ According to the behaviorists, human behavior is predictable be- 
cause it is under the control of the environment. In time, they say, 
when more is known, it will be completely predictable (and control- 
lable). According to the humanists, norms which describe behavior of 
a group of people' may be predictable, but not the behavioi of an 
incHvirtual, because he Can always make a choice. Thus, a person will 
nevpr be completely predictable; '. . 

7. Behaviorism sees humans locked into a. deterministic structure 
within which they function according to reinforcement ; they are incap- 
able of altruistic behavior, including love. Humanism sees human 
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beings able to transcend their self structures through relationships and 
. conjmitment to others. 

Humanistic teaching, then, is based on ideas (alien to the b.ehavior- 
ists) such as active, growing, reaching one's potential, creativity, rea- 
sons for behavior, cognitive processes and structures, thinking, choos- 
ing, feeling, unpredictability, relating and commiting to others, 
transcending one's self. Of course, probably nobody is all one and none 
of the other. Most of us seem to^ blend element^ from both. 

It may be clear by now that the methbd of ESL instruction called 
audiolingual is based clearly in behaviorism. It was developed at a 
time when the so-called **base disciplines'' of language teaching, 
psychology and.linguistics, were strongly behavioristic. Thus, feelings, 
values, thinking, choosing, and relating to others were ignored, and 
we taught by stimulating and conditioning responses of vaiying de- 
grees of strength, under various contingencies. We had people talking 
to others, teacher and student, student and student, as if 'they were 
coniputers busily Labulacing input and cuing output, rather than think- 
ing and feeling human beings. 

The audiolingual approach at least had the learners talking (in a 
way) instead of translating. In arguing for a practical humanism, 
I am calling for not a spcciiic method,' but a flexibility of methods, 
under the ; direction of the teacher, that allows the person of the 
learner to enter into the teaching-learning process. Betweenlnpiit and 
output are thinking and feeling and living human beings, with their 
own gpals. Instead of ignoring' the person of the learners, I am pro- 
posing that we draw on them, that we bring them into the learning 
process, that we. organize the learning process around them. I am sug- 
gesting that better, more efficient, pleasant, enduring, humanizing 
learning is nipi^ likely to occur, that^comniunicative competence is 
more likely to result. ' 

Then the question arises: how do we do this? Luckily, we don't 
have to start faom scratch. A basic building block for a ptactical . 
humanism can be found in' the work of humanistic psychologist Carl 
Rogers, who has deUneated three qualities that teachers can bring to. 
the learning process which facilitate human grov/th: empathy, prizing,, 
and realnes. In his excellent paper **The interpersonal relationship 
in the facilitation of learning" (1969), he presents evidence from re- 
search that good fear.hers demonstrate these qualities and poor teachers 
don't ; and that students of teachers who have these qualities learn mo're 
that students of teachers who don't, Here I will simply describe briefly 
these, teacher characteristics, which of course are not only qualities of 
teachers as persons but are qualities in the huraan interaction process, 
which the teacher, who has major responsibility as director of, learning 
in the classroom, must establish. \. . • 
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Realness m^ans that the teacher relates to his or her students 
as a vital person, not merely as a role, which is by far the most com- 
mon mode. The teacher is aware of his or her own feeangs admits 
them and communicates them appropriately. Prizing means that the 
teacher values the learner, his feelings, his person, his, goals; his 
fears at a new problem and his satisfaction with a new competency. 
Hp sees the learner as worthwhile. Empathy means that the teacher 
can nndm-stand the learner's feelings from the inside, as they appear 
to the learner ; the teacher does not need to agree and approve, ]ust 
understand^Let us look at an example in. which these quahties can be- 
clearly seen : / 

Ramona, a Puerto Rican ten-year-old girl, was asked to read a. few English 
sentences. She read so softly, she was 'barely audible. She stumbled over 
many words and finally stopped reading. She put her book over her face 
in einbarrassn>ent. The teacher said, 'Reading English aloud is not easy. 
There is fear of making mistakes and of being laughed at. It takes courage 

trvine,' The next day, when 

to Sianu up uiiu icau. jX..«..<v J"-, ) J,." ?nao oifl\ 

Ramona was asked, ?he Stood up and read. (Ginott 1972:^49) 

The teacher is real in that she avoid useless praise and unhe^lpful 
encoura£?ement such as, "That was fine, Kamona.^ (It probably 
wasn't and Eamona knew it) The teacher praised Eamona for her 
rouruge, not her achievement. The teacher prized the learner m.that 
she allowed the girl's fears to exist; she didn't make Ramona fee. 
bad for feeling afraid. Statements like ''Read it again and don t be 
-afraid" do nof alloW these fears to exist. The teacher shows empathy 
in that she understood just how Ramona must bave felt and she 
verbalized it, probably in a way that Ramona could not Such state- 
ments as "That was fine" and "Don't be afraid", while well-inten- 
tiohed, and certainly better than criticism or blame ]ust do not show 
the qualities in the teacher which are known to facilitate real growth, 
personal and academic, in the learner. - • , 

Realness, prizing, and empathy draw the person ot the learner 
into the teaching-learning process. Learners are allowed to be as they 
are, a necesary step before one can continue growing. The decisive 
i'lfluence tbat the teacher can wield^ in the classroom can be utihzed 
■ to create the psychological climate conducive to human growth. 

Now that I have described humanistic teaching, I shall niove on to 
explain student-centered teaching in the form , of three basic, pro- 
positionsr. . 

1 One definition of communicative competence has' the learnei' 
able 'to accomplish his goals (usually non-linguistic ones) by appropri- 
ate use of verbal and non-verbal language. -We are always communicat- 
in<^- indeed, we cannot «o« communicate. We usually have some purpose- 
or* goal- we want to influence others in some way, whether we are 
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canscious of our exact purpose or not. We want those we communicate 
with to respond in some way, perliaps by passing the salt, or returning 
our greeting, or supplying information, or looking , shocked, aiid so on. 
To accomplish these goals, we have various symbol systems potentially 
at our disposal : use of time, use of space, body behavior, and' language 
with its flexible linguistic structures which can Be selected according 
to appropriate (i.e., effective for our purposes) sociolinguistic rules, 
A person-is communicating competently when he or she can manage the 
various aspects^ of the, communication process to achieve the desired 
response. . ^ ' , ; 

2. The goals (purpose) . of the learner in the ESL classroom are 
not always the*same as the goals of the teacher. This difference is 
noted by Harris in his historical.overview of the ESOL field (1973 : 78) T 

. : . Qur behavioristic methodology has been challenged by the. work of the 
psychologists and psycholinguistics. For* what they have been telling us, 
. particularly since the mid-sbcties, is that in our zeal to drill, drill, arill our 
^ students, some of us have undoubtedly overlooked or at feast grossly under- 
estimated the fatigue and boredom factors [not to* meation the unimportant 
and dull factorsr— ] ; and we have assumed too innocently that our students . ' 
, will accept the .goals we have in mind for them, which we often do ri^t 
articulate with much care or skill. ' , " 

This difference in goals is not immediately^ obvious, so let us explore 
it rather concretely by listing in generill some probable goals 'of each! 

Teacher goals: s ^ , 

1) to cover a certain amount of material 

2) to earn some money - v 

3) to do a creditable professional job 

4) to try out a'new approach 

Student goals: * ' 

1) to iQarn something worthwhile in English 

2) to be able to use , skills in English 

3) to integrate new learnings into old ones 

4) to make friends (maybe a girlfriend or boyfriend) - 

5) to get a better job (a distant goal) V* 
. 6) to feel good about themselves 

7) to gain"* recognition 

8) io gain esteem 

9) to be included by others / 

10) to be liked ^ . 

11) to fulfill requirements ^\ * 

12) to have an ''evening out" (especially adults) . 
14) to feel safe v. 
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Ooals of both: 

1) to relate satisfyingly with peers - ; ■ , • 

2) - to relate satisf>angly in the student-teacher relationship 

3) to be. aflttrtned as a person , , 

. 4) to learn about the culture of others ^ - • 

5) to express oneself t 

6) to control one's own life. ,, < 
While some of the student goals may also be teacher goals', probably 
none of the teachier goals are student goals. How then does a teacher 
center classroom activity' around student goals? . . -, 

Let me give two examples. First, ihe goal of making friends. 
Making frip.nds requires that people gain some information about others 
and give out some information about themselves. This exchange could 
be accomplished ^by having students introduce themselves to some ex- 
tent at the first class so some basis is- laid for approaching another. 
Or have students solve a problem in small groups of their own choos- 
ing; usually they first manage to exchange basic information among 
their members. Second,>he goal of expressing themselves. As Feather^ 
stone says, "everything that we know about human nature— and m 
particular the nature of children— points to the centrality of expres- 
siveness" {Featherstone 1971). Use examples for drills that allow 
students to put in real information from their own lives, sucn as 
'^I have good news : . ." or "The strangest thing I have seen in the 
U S. so far is . . ." Have a hobby day or some kind of sharing activity, 
feach tJiem' to give two-minute speeches whose only requirement is 
that they be interesting. In other words, as Finocchiaro says, ".-. .learn- 
ing takes place when it is related to the needs arid experiences of the 
learner" (1964: 33) and "The content of the curriculum starts with the 
students themselves and with their environment. It is only by relating 
it to their own experiences that a new item becomes meaningful to 
th^m" (1964: 37). Build in opportunities, for them to use language to 
achieve their goal of expressing themselves and of affiliating with 
others. Teacher goals, such as rovering a certain structure, must be 
tailored to'suchlegitimate student goals. Student-talk comqs from the 
goal of making friends, the goal of expressing oneself, and does not 
need much "motivation" from the teacher. ^ 

Macnamara (1973) explains the same idea from. a slightly different 
focus He criticizes formal language teaching severely for emphasizing 
talk that has no real goals,' especially on the learner's part; the 
language classroom is set up so that there usually is nothing people 
want to accomplish by their act of communicating: 

The child learns his mother tongue by determining independent of language 
wh»t hia mother is saying to him and using the meaning to unravel the 
code I am reasonably sure that the manner in which a child learns a second 
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language in the street is basically similar . . Sense^is- everything. In the 
classroom things dre the other Wtiy about. Language is everything. The 
teacher has nothing important to say to the child, and the child has nothing ' 
"important to say to the teacher. The whole design of the classroom runs 
against the grain of the facjulta de lanytfge, the natural device for learning 
^ ■ ■ a language. (Macnamara in Stern 1373 :2SQ)) , 

, Thus, failure to learn occurs because leajrners have little or nu impulse 
to communicate in this situation. / 

Elsewhere, Macnamara (1973) says that language teachers at- 
tribute success in language learning mainly to the motivation of the 
learner ; that is to say, his 6r her goals. The nature of this motivation 
seems only poorly understood. Noting two basic motivational orienta- 

^ tions. instrumental (to learn the language to accomplish professional 
or economic goals) and integrative (to learn the language to talk v/ith 
speakers of that language), Macnamara take's a different approach, 
which: r 

... demands that we. look for the really important part of motivation in 
the act of communication itself, in the student's effort to .understand what 
bis interlocutor is saying and in riis eitort tQ make his own meaning clear. 
« Aiijhis is not of course. unrclaWd to a more general nipttvation to learn a 
language. The fact that superior attainment in a language is associated 
with integrative motivation argues for a close relationship; after all the 
mtegr^itive attitude is defined as a general destre to communicate, with 
speakei>3 of the new language. But more pressing for most students than 
a g^ticral desire to bje able to communicate aft some future date is a specific 
desire to be able to communicate in some actual situation where what is being 
communicated is of vital concern to. the persons involved. It is in the ex- 
ploration of such specific- motivation that I lpa'k.,for substantial advances in 
language teaching. (64-64) / * ""^^ . . 

Let us note here that such spontaneous talk generated in the class- 
room in dyadic; that is, it involves at least two people, student-teacher 
or stud^pt-student. " In contrast, there is very little room for spontan- 
eous laik with' a computer (although there is -some interaction). As 
Brooks (1969) points' out, language is not individual but dyadic be- 
havior; communication is a relationship as well as a process. Lan- 
guage is. first learned in relationship and it is used in relationship. 
Brooks goes on to say that language teachers see the cejitral conqern 
. of bilingualism not as interference (as linguists do) or as code switch- 
ing (as psychologists do), but. as the ability to relate to one person in 
language A and to another language B. 

3. The third basic proposition of student-centered teaching joins 
, the first, two: Learning what is necossaiy to know and to do to ac- 
. complish one's real-life- goals leads to communicative competence. 
• Such student-centered teaching can have powerful effects . on the 
learner, ''engaging" him. by organizing . classrootnx activity around 
goals nieanirigful to the student. This implies a focus of person 
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centered communication rather than linguistic manipulations. Because 
classroom activities not drtly value but capitalize on the impulse to 
communicate, the student is engaged in purposive meaningful language, 
use, exactly what so many people have been calling for as an ex- 
cellent, even indispensable,, way to develop commuiiicative compete^ice 
(OMr 1971, Paulston 1973, Rivers 1972). The subject-matter, while 
cbutroUed, is still the real concerns, thoughts, views, and feehngs of 
real learners and teachers., 

, / : SUGGESTED CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES 
■ Now let us turn from discussing humanistic and student-centered 
teacliiTig to suggest practical ways to accomplish it. . The essence, as I 
see it, is not so much what you do (various aspects"of methodology) as 
in bow you do it (empathy, prizingf rcalnccs). As Kennedy (1973) 
points out, of more concern than method should be materials which 
expose the learner to the language being learned and which exploit 
his of her motivation to communicate. When there, is interest and 
excitement, people- want to talk, they ean't wait to Lalk, ,aiiu <iU the 
teacher has to do is value their 'talk, supply focus and direction, and let 
. it happen. Other suggestions, adapted, of course to the level and inter- 
ests of a specific group of learners, might be : 

1) Have self-introductions by class members. Encourage others to 
ask questions, to get at attitudes and feelings 'as well as facts. (Thi- 
is realness.) . ' . . \ 

- ■ 2) Use oral or Written sentence completion. ■ This allows individ.ua 
d^'-revoes to be exoressed (prizing), e.g., "Today I feel. . "If I 
were a millionnaire, I would. . .", "A perfect woman is one who. . . , 
"What frightens me most is. . Practice in specific grammatical 
-structures is easily worked into this type of activity ; e.g., the examples 
"•iven hfTP oonld be practice for. respectively : adjective complernerits, 
conditiohal clauses, adjective clauses, nouns or gerunds. Note also the 
difference in opportunity for expression of self in these two s^ems : a) 
"Since the discovery of fire. . ." b) "Since I came to the U.S. . . ." 
Which is more humanisticT , 

3) Have students submit two written sentences at the end ■ of 
' class, to you the teacher, on anything they wish. You get to know them 
this way (empathy) and see things from their point of view. Learners 
have offered such sentences: "Uy little daughter is svck and I 
worried " "I liked the human contact." "Always I am tired." "I 
used to say to my husband, 'May I go.' Now I say, 'I will go.' " 
"When I go to Roy Rogers, I have to say hamburger platter many 
times; I lose my cpnfidence, and for a while my mouth is shut." Op- 
portunity for suc^ human sharing seems valued by the students and 
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can .supply iriany occasions' for teacher-student and student-student 
interaction characterized by reahiess, prizing, and empatliy. 

4) Kequir^ ramblings. A rambling 'is defined as a response to 
anything you care 'to respond to, in any way you caj-e to respond. It 
cati be Verbal or, nonverbal; it can be a poem, a paragraph on bow j^-ou 
fe^^l about something, a sculpture,--a 'knitted afghan, a tieV-amic pot, a 
way of dressing, a favorite snapshot, a song. The onl^, thing ruled out 
•is no response. Have students present their ramblings; accept and 
discuss them but do not attempt to evaluate anything so personal. 
(This activity takes in realness, prizing, and empathy.) 

5) cLet^them show slides from their counjtryj from travels in the 
U. S., of family, friends, parties (byt be careful to generate talk, not 
a travelog). 

. 6) Get small interest' groups going from the cAss (knitting, tennis, 
photography, child rearing, teaching in various' cultures), depending 
on their interests. 

7) Have a '/gripe'' session. v 

8) Have a wish session. ' . 

9) Get native-speaking conversers. 

10) Have students make a tape of their, own. 

11) Have a puppet show. Often people are more comfortable ex- 
pressing themselves indirectly. 

42) Do some creative role playing. 

13) Use feedback sheets. 'Thes6 can take the form of half -sheets of 
paper witl^ open-ended questions or sentence stems for completion ; 
e.g., *'The thing I liked best afiout class\ today was . Today I 
liked least . . . ' V'l suggest . ... ''I want to ask, you . . . want- 
to tell you 

1. 

These are just a few suggestions ; you could come up with many 
more. Above all, draw examples and let them contribute examples and 
content from their own lives. Make their talk dyadic, purposive, and 
communicative. A few further comments may be useful. Often a teacher 
finds one or two modes atid makes them'^work consistently for him or 
her, such as use of sentence completion or puppetry. These activities 
shoujd niot be saved until the end of class or Jcept optional; they should, 
be the ''stuff'' the class is made of. A humanistic approach can be 
structured to fit the specific language skills you are teaching, f or 
teacher goals are not to be ignored any more than student goals. All 
this takes is some thinking by the teache^r on how to let the learners 
bring in their concerns and feelings. You really don't need to explain 
this approach to your students, although you can; chances are they 
will respond positively to gflmost any invitation to human interaction. 

I might suggest two criteria- that can be applied for using such 
activities : first, see if the. activity involves true, real concerns or goals 
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of the learners ; and second, see if it requires a tiask or product of the , 
learner whiek requires communication with another person. 

The techniques'^ suggested in^ this pa^^er^represent a practical 
humanism whMi organizes learning around student goals. A teacher's 
realness, priz:i]\g, and empathy can be expressed through such activ- 
ities, 'and the Ifearner's impulse to learn can be;freed. This impulse 
to growth, whidh is the driving part of human life as the^humanists 
see it,' can~tti^i^roduce the spontaneous; talk which leads to com- 
municative competence. - 

Of course, no\ approach works equally well for all learners and 
teachers, arid problems do arise, especially when people are i|nwilling 
or unable to relate\ to. the others there in some niinimaKway, . Usually 
such problems canVbe faced and. worked out ; indeed, working them 
Wt can be humanizing and productive of. communicative competence.- 
A 'practical humanikn. in the teacher, can release ^normous human 
potential in exactly \the form of motivation needed for learning a 
language, and for this it is imperative that we give it, broad and 
—s erious c onsideration. \ - 
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Adapting Human Relations Training 
Techniques for ESL Classes * 

- SYLVIA BBidWN 

Polytechnic High S<^cM)l, Sun Valley, California 

FRAIDApUBIN 
^ UntYersity of %>uthern California 

f * To the best of, our knowledge, this year's TESOL convention marks 
the first time, that hiirnan relations and affect have been linked with 
English language teaching as the title for a group of papers. We 
believe that ESL teachers— all teachers for that matter — can only 
stand to benefit from augmenting their foc\is to ^include more direct 
.concern for the people whom they purport to help — the learners. In 
1975, in this'era of concentration on human potential, human growth 
and human individualization, not to include Ithis topic on the cOnveur 
tion agenda might have made this organization appear, if not com- 
pletely ostrich-like, somewhat out-of-date. . . 

Our interest has been particularly drawn to the self esteem and 
self worth needs of young people^and adults, — students in junior and 
senior high schools as well as peo^^ in adultl.classes,'the audience for 
ESL in large, urban public schools. Foreign studejits in high School 
are in sonie ways the same as other teenagers and in-^^ther ways 
different because of their cultural backgrounds. Sometimes we are 
' so anxious to teach them correct structtires in our ESL classes that we 
forget that they are, above all, human beings with 'human problertis. 

As most teenagers, they are going tt^rough the process of question^ 
ing themselves, wondering who they are, searching for relationships, 
being afraid of looking foolish or insecure, Jf a person does not have 
a strong self image of himself or herself to be^in with, compounded 
with a fear of not. being able to communicate orally in a new language, 
you have a youngster with little or no feeling of self Worth. 

Our profession has been typically more caught up with every aspect 
of teaching English than with the student's feelings and emotions, 
worried and uncertainties. ESL has usually been a head experience as 
it IS dispensed in most of our classrooms. It has concentrated ' on 
thinking, analyzing, reasoning and verbalizing. In some cases, we have 
made the very setting /^of the ESL classroom an intimidating expe- 
rience for students. ■ ■ ■ . 

We are advocating a different approach than one that puts, top 
priority for successful learning with either the method (in a narrow 
sense) or the materials, pistead, a human relations approach say^ 
that the basic necessity is av^lassroofn atmosphere in which people feel 
comfortable, relaxed and accepted. A language class must have a 
prevailing mood which helps students , to express themselves without 
^ . . 204 
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constantly feding . pressure to produce correct or acourate language 
It should be a place' where there is an unspoken rule: communication 
comes first InLch\a d'assroom everyone feels free to try out the new 
language for expressing real need^, and concerns.. The classroom ^hould 
be a place where everyone can ri?k making errors; where, in fact, the 
jearner enjoys the risk of speaking out. . * ' 
. for some time now we have been trying activities which are not 
designed specifically for ESL teaching, but rather for us,e with groups 
of people (like- ourselves) who/ are coiicerned with buildmg hetiev 
interpersonal relationships, who' are interested m fimling more effec- ^ 
tive ways for talking about both positive and'negative feehngs. Ways 
for expressing a Variety of emotional' aftd sensory experiences. ^There 
is a healthv, growing.' bibliograp^iy of such sources. They are the 
starting point from which we take off, adapting .these strategies and 
activities to the unique needs.'of a language fclassroom. 
' Human relations activities may not alwaysjj^e recognized for what, ' 
in fact, they are. Sometimes it is simply a matter of people m a cla^s 
sitting in an arrangement which m alee s it possible for communicatv^^^^ 
to take place. It is useful to say : "Let's sit in a small cxxo.c^ , In tne 
circle we use an activity 'called "bragging." The teacher l^egins. by 
asking someone to mention one good thin'g abo^t himself or.)jerself. 
This request is typically followed by a titter, laughter, and the re- 
sponse, "I can't." a „ - , • 

Most of the students eventually offer least o.ne positive example 
The teacher then asks for another "good thing," and another . . . and 
another. We keep aski'ng until there are fiv^ or- as many^as you, the 
teacher, feel make tile point that we all have srtme good characteristics. 

Another activity is giving everyone a chance to .^^^^f^^" 
tion from the grpup. We take.turns Plnt^ases such as : J f^J^ . 

because ..." "I like you when ..." "I hke your • • • I t^^e 
wav vou . " These opt^nors are important because students ^will 
want to look at the teacher and say: "I like him because while 
indicative another .student- Jt p necessary to point mit that the 
. speaker must look and speak .directly to the person involved. It can 
be a moving moment to watch the -glow that appears;on the face of 
the "receiving person." ' • . „ ' ■, ■ • 

Role playing in a human relations context is focused- on the parr 
ticipants' own experiences. For example, the group can «ugges. 
.situations, either funny, sad, frightening or serious. The' teacher 
prompts by giving some examples first. As the students volunteer their 

^^:i^ein 1972, E. Hunter,1972, H. b/LowIs 'and SUcitfcld 1971 A/^ 

,V 1962, K.. Mastcr.s and -T. Houston 1970, J. W. Pf?. Icr and T E- Jones 1973 C. Rog 
era 1961. S. Sax and S-" Hollander 1972 J. Schrank l572^ 19T2 ' ' 

Ti L.-HOWO and H. Kirschcnbaum 1972, G. Stanford and P?t). Stanford 1972, 
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own situations, the teachqr writes therri down. These are filed on 3 x -5 
cards. Then the cards can be used at various times. ' 

But not all students are ready for free-style role pWying. They, 
are the ones who often benefit the nio^st troni coupling interchanges^ 
Each student is assigned a letter, A or B. The A's arJ told to find 
a B partner. Assigning A, 'B (or 1, 2 etc.)°greatiy simplifies choosing 
partners. Each A+B couple is instructed to move their fchairs so that 
they are separated from^ other conples. Instructions for such a session 
might begin with this explanation: ^^You have to make^n decision. 
You have a problem .and are trying to decide spmethiiig important.' 
Tell your partner abotft^that decision. You have on'e Jinute to think 
aboiit it first.'' (It is 'important, by the way, to provicje preparation 
time. But the period should be quite brief so that partners wiJJ really 
. listen and not try to rehearse their own speech in anticipation.) After 
listening for a few .minutes, the other partner says to the speaker: 
''That's a hard decision. But I'm sure you're going to make the right 
decision." The speaker can answer: ''Thanks for your encourage- 
rnent. I'm sure that I'll be able to make the decision." 

Another good^^ activity for couples is Jistening without commenj^. 
Students are instructed to pick a" partner and speak for five minutes 
on any topic without interruption by the listener. After five minutes, 
the 'listener repeal to the speaker what he has just heard.^ As the 
group becomes more sensitive", the listener can be asked to tell the 
speaker how he'tliought the speaker /V// when he spoke. Invariable, 
when students are asked what they learned from this activity, they 
report that it h not hard to speak or to repeat, but it is hard. to be a 
listener without making cO.mnjents. • " . . 

Moviiig ahont pli^sically aides spoTitaneous talk. An activity ^vhicll 
incorporates pliysical movement procedes as follows: Students move- 
their chairs so that the .center of the room is clear. The teacher then 
explains that there is 'aq^Jmaginary line running through the center 
of the room., .The members are asked to . decide how they feel about a 
specific subject. A good topic for high school students* might be the 
following-: '''Do you think that a girl siiould let a hoy kiss her the .first 
time they, go out together ?^' - Tljf> instructions are: ^^'If your answer 
is ,^no,' go to one end of the line. If your answer is S^es,' go to the 
other eiid. If you are not sure^^ stand in the middle.". Students have 
a minute o,r so to takcca position. < 

Instructions continue: "Let's see if yon caii now convince some-, 
one to change his or her rvpinion and location in the line. Give reasons 
to those at tlie'other end of the rooni as to why they should change 
their minds. If someone convinces you completely, if you change from 
a 'yes' to a 'no' answer, go over and stand with the 'no's.' If yoii are 
now undecided, go to the middle of the line. If vou are slightly con- 
O ^ • ^ • ■ 
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Evinced, just move a little, a few feef toVard thl cente^." It heightens 
the excitement by giving points , to /acli group which convinces a 
member of the opposite side. Free[.tiently thd 'yes's' will strongly 
question' a person who left their group. Occas^ionally,. the departing ^ 
member. tries to convince those /omaining heliind to switch to the 

other viewpoint. , , ^. . i. • 

We have given vou a few examples of huma^n relations strategies . 
which we have used successfullv in ESL classes, though we must admit' 
that we cannot extend a fail-pr.oof discovery procedure for adapting 
o-roup interaction tecliniques Ivhich were designed for a different 
audience to the uniciue needs of 4 language clas^k. But we can share 



. some of our experience, or the fm'esse of adaptation, the how-to-do-it. 
• •" ' No, we have, not carried out any controlled eAperinients with and 
■ without-experiences in human relations activities, iior have we devised 
measures to test which groups might have coinnui^nicated more effec- 
tively. ■Neverthc^less,.we feel, fairly confident thJ^t reports of such 
endeavors may very well sho^t up at these meetings in the next few 

■' vGcirs. — ' 1 I ' 

We can, however, rcpoi^ that with students. withj whom these types " 
.of activities have boon /sed, enthusiasm and interest, iii ;just being 
there in the classroom /vas uniformly high. For m^ny situations, we 
believe this is rocomn/endation enough for teacher^ to. expand their 
repertoire to include human relationvs activities. | 
. ■ Experience alone has providcdrurw:ifli-r^friniie 6f reference, some 
. guide^iines .for isolating useful and adaptable ideas : . 

(1) look for activities which because of the basic interaction 
which they call for will generate spontaiicous language by creating. a 
situation or contextuiilizntion which fits the interests and experiences 
of most of the participants. Wo try not. to push students beyond where 
thoy are. But wo dd find that the more loarnevs come to trust and 
validate thoir own ftolings in an ' EST. classroom by sharing withm, 
the' group, the more. |)f. this approach th.ey want. _ . . 

(2) .The affoc'tivo' contexts which we look for/ deal . ^^^'ith emotional 
states,, moral and ethical values, personal and subiectiv.e feelings, 

. characteristics of personalities (ourselves, the teachers, included), 
qualities of personal. appearance, moods and feelings both negative and . 
■'positive, and sense experiences such as touch, smell, sOund; sight 

and taste. . : ■ " ' . j • t. 

{:]) We look for' personal growth activities which help us to deviate 
from stereotvpical 'teacher vs. classroom, frontal teaching. We-have 
Nfound that with n^iost classes it is wise to begin personal,, sharing 
activities in one-l|o-one or pairing interactions. It is muc 1 less threat- 
ening to express feelings and values to one other- persbn than to a j 
^whoie group. And, of course, a great deal of language behavior which 

18() 
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is concerned with sharing of self is directed at one other person in 
, whom we feel trust . <; 

Next, talking.within small groups of two or tlii^ee or even four or 
six other people extends the possibilities for important sharing to 
. take place. Finding a partner, or a group, by the way, becomes an 
. activity in itself which . activates both listening and controlled com- 
munication. ' 

• When th9 entire class carries out an activity together, there are 
inany possibilities for the teacher's role to; decrease and for the in- 
dividual s.tudent's responsibility as leader to take over. Remember 
that important adage , to ESIi teachers of another era?.: ''Ask yourself 
at the end of the lesson, who talked the most, you the teacher, or the 
students?'' I In a human relations framework, the adage is :\/' Who 
had the mo'st responsibility for the interaction, the students y'r the 
teacher?'' If it is the former, the students', then consider 'the s^ession 
a succegs" - 

' (4) Classroom strategies which incorporate human relations as 
contexts are adaptable to a variety of time slots in a teaching plan:* 
they become introductory or warm-up activities; they can extend, 
through an entire classroom period; or, they can be maintained as on- 
going activities which students beiiefit from participating in many 
tirhes because each time they are repeated, the objectives are more 
accurately ^ichieved by all. . 

f.5) In working out guidelines or discovery procedures for success- 
ful adaptation, there is an underlying, essential factor: the teacher 
much feel comfortable participating in the activity. These suggestions 
are not for the person who- is skep1;ical aboiit relinquishing all visible- 
signs of authority in the 'classroom. Nor is this approach recom-' 
mended for the person who cannot tolerate risks, since in human 
relations activities the teacher must function both as a model' iand as"' 
a member of the group. / ■ " " [ • 

We know very well that effective teachers have always utilized what ' 
could be de.scribed as humanizing activities. Our suggestions here are 
in the direction of formalizing the approach by Unking the practice to 
the output of another field— humanistic psychology. , ' 

There are going to be some other objections, we are sure, to our 
suggestiotis. .We want tp try to answer a few of the queries which 
may have already been turning around in your mind: 

What language skills are yon trying to teach? TIoiv do you include 
all^of the skills? 0' ■ ' 

Answer: By incorporating human relations trainiijg activities, 
we believe we come as close as anyone to fostering what the prac- 
titioners of our field call communicative competence, or the complete 
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skill of using language J6r interactional, behavior. ' We begin by setting 
the scene. We induce communication by making communication neces- 
sary, possible, gratifying and above all by encouraging a classroom 
atmosphere where everyone will. want to talk. (By the way, we have • 
found that human relations activities serve as excellent preparation 
for writing topics. But that could be the subject of another paper.) 

No, we do. not recommend a total switch-over to a human relations 
approach at. the most beginning level. But some attention could be 
paid to feelings, for example, even at" the most basic l^vel. Instead ot 
having students practice the contrast between present and past time 
by telling each other what they ate for breakfast yesterday and what 
they want to eat today, why not talk about how you felt yesterday and 

how you feel today? . . x a t' 

We have found that in. the ESL curriculum m Los Angeles 
secondary schools, at least, human relations activities can begin at any 
time as an accompaniment or enrichment to Vork on other language 
skills- such as reading and writing.' Certainly the contexts and vocab- 
ulary' of the senses jmd of the^. f eeUngs do not need to wait until 
advanced levels. • 

•Isn't it drngeroiis to talh aloiit' personal feelings iMJi people from 
a variety of culttires? ' 
. Not necessarily. There is far more universality when you talk 
about human emotions than when you deal wit^ external realities of 

living. ' - • i. p T i- 

In Los Angeles classes, many students from a variety ot Latjrn 
American countries appear to be more in touch with feelings and 
sensory states than are many.North Americans. But more than 
national or cultural background, the individual's personality and 
family history seem to count the most. ' ' ' 

How do you structure- and control the. presentation of phonological 
and grammatical slructures? 

The presentation of specific grammatical structures is simply not 
■ our main interest. And besides, at the intermediate and advancing 
levels, out classes are usually made lip of students who have had such 
disparate hackgrouiids that it is almost impossible for the teacher to 
begin at one place in a fictitious ESL table of contents arid move every- 
one through a prescribed list of new structures. We are struck, toOj 
with the discussions from the language acquisition field which suggest 
. that people probably do not learn a , second language m such an in- 
dexed manner anyway. Human relations activities attack the problem 
more experientially. vBecause of this qualify, they seem particularly 
well suited for adult ESL courses where there is a lack of continuity, in 
attendance. Whatever the learner experiences, on. those occasions 
when he or she is present is what matters. 
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We have pointed out in this paper* that human relations activities^ 
offer exciting ways to indu&^feer .and more spontaneous communica- 
tion in our ESL classes. And beyond that goal, through human rela- 
tions experiences, an atmosphere, of closeness and mutuality can 
develop between everyone, teacher and student and among students 
themselves. Students find friendships within the group which did not 
exist before. They begin to interact naturally :and comfortably with 
each, other while, at the same time, using the new language for real 
communicative purposes- The strategy seems to work. At least it has 
for us. We invite teachers who are ready for this approach- to* try it 
for themselves, ' . 



Group Work and Communicative Competence 
in the ESOL Classroom' 

MICHAEL H. LBNG . 
Univcrsidad Aut6nom« MctropoliUna, Mexico 

LINGUISTIC AND COMIi[UNICATIVE COMPETENCE 
The distinction between linguistic and communicative corapetenGe 
is well-established, and its importance for language learners and 
teachers. becoming ever more„widely recognized. The theoretical weak- 
nesses'in Chomsky's notion of competence, the speaker-hearer s knowl- 
edge of his/her language, have been pointed out by several ^^vnters 
e.g. Campbell and Wales (1970) and Der^ying (1973). Campbell and 
Wales have this to say : [ / ^ . ' 

* Although generative grammarians, in particular Chomsky, claim that their' 
wrk is an attempt to eharaeterize the nature of competence (that is, the 
nature of those human abilities that arc specific to language)^fiiiiJil4in 
effort has .in fact been directed towards a more restricted sort of competence ^ 

from which by far the most important linguistic ability has been 
omitted— the ability toC? produce ' or understand utterances which are. not so 
much grammatical but, more important, appropriate^^ to the context in 
which they are .made. (247) 
Hymes (1972:4) recognizes the importance of the ci^tivity of Ian- 
,guage to which Chomsky draws attention but sees hiln as not gomg , 
far enough: « 

Creativity does include the constniotion of appropriate sentences independent 
of environmental stimuli, but Chomsky analyzes such creativity only as ^ 
making sentences, not making sense. The fact that appropriateness is a re- 
lationship between sentences and contexts, requiring knowledge of both for its 
explanation, is left out of account. 
Chomsky's competence is linguistic, and deliberately ignores per- 
formance, language in use^for communication. Tbc implicit knowledge 
/of a language which it treats deals. only in the generation ot gram- 
matically correct sentences. Hymqs's concept of competence, on the 
other hand,' emphasises the importance of the rules which fit speech 
for the social context in which it occurs. For Hymes— and it is sug- 
gested thair'lhe same is true for mpst.foroign language teachers— 

[A] description that docs not specify lingui.stic features in relation to a . 
community of speakers, their repertoires and the uses of these, has hardly 
validity, relevanee, or interest. (Hymes 1972: 5). ^ 

Native speakers and hearers of a language know all sorts of rules 
besides those governing the grammatical correctness of gentences. 

*I am grateful to Eonald Mackay for reading and miggestiilg improvements to an 
earlier draf£ of this paper. - 
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They know, for example, when it is appropriate to be ungrammatical, 
when to say nothing, and when one of many notionally parallel but 
structurally different speech forms is appropriater^or a particular 
speech act^ There are, for example, a lot of - choices available in 
greetmg and leave-taking, but some will be unacceptajble in any given 

contexts Consider: 

■' ■ ■ ' \ 

(1) University vice-chancellor : 'Morning, Smithers. ' - 

Assistant lecturer : *Hi! ■ , 



(2) ; Wife 

Husband 

(3) General 



: 'Bye, darling. I'll leave your lunch 
in the oven. ' ^ - ^ ■ 

: *It's been a great pleasure. 

: Good luck, Pilkingt6n. Remember, 
the honour of the Regiment depends 
on this mission. 



Private Pilkington : *'Bye, sir; Have a nice day! 

Native speakers and hearers know rules, in other words, which enable 
them to do things with language by relating liiiguistic forms to the 
socM;context in which they accur,''and to judge the appropriateness of 
thas^ forms in thos^eontexts. These judgements^ may affect syntactic 
.choices {I^ve never . . . as, opposed to Never have / . . . ), lexical choices 
(Pass the sodium chloride is acceptable in the science laboratory but 
not*at table), and phonological choices (compare the articulation of a 
teacher \s speech when . addressing a student audience and when 
chatting to one of those students over coffee). People know rules, 
that is, which cause them to encode meaning in utterances they pro- 
duce, or to decode it from utterances they hear, according to the way 
they perceive the sit"^vtion bearing on those utterances. Failure to do 
this successfully can lead to a breakdown in comTmmication at least 
as readily as can grammatical error. Consider the foreign student 
who accosts a native speaker with: 

Please, to railway station you tell me way?" 
'^he chanccK arc that the student will obtain the information requested 
despite f the grammatical and phonological ^errors. Woe betide thi3 
student, on the other hand, who interpret^ an irate teacher's: 

' ^^Woulcl you mind shutting up now?"' . , .. 

us a question. -'^ The speaker-hearer needs to learn the sociplinguistic 
rules which relate the interrogative fornV here to the situation in which 
it occurs and recede it rhetorically as a command. As Hymes (1970; 
14) points out: There are riilqs of use without which rules of gram- 
mar would be useless." 
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LINGUISTIC AND COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE 

IN thIe esol classroom 

The differences between the two competences or, rather, tw6 as- 
pects ' of the same underlying competence, reflect tlie discrepancy 
between the real aims of many forieign language students and the more 
limited kind of linguistic ability which cpmmonly is their achievement. 
From" many foreign language courses learners take away an ability 
to use the language grammatically correctly witHin the confines^ of 
controlled skill-getting'' (Rivers 1972) practice exercises. Their 
needs in the target language, on the other hand, involye the ability 
to use the language in acts of communication. * In requiring this they 
are^ in. fact, asking no more or less of the language than do native 
speakers. It is surprising, therefore, that so 'much lip service has been 
paid in the language-teaching world to Chomsky's notion of (lin- 
guistic) competence. Lest /Chomsky should live to become as misrep- 
resented in the language-teaching literature as Skinner, however, it 
• is worth reminding ourselves of his.statement at the 1966 Northeast 
ConfereV^e on the caching of Foreign Languages: 

Once again I would like to stress that the implications of these ideas for 
V language teaching are far from clear to me. (Chomsky 1966), 

Equally surprising is the fact that many foreign language teachers 
still see their job as trainiilg students to jump through linguistic 

jhoops in the form of a succession of textbook exercises and oral drills^ 
where the-^nly criterion of aQcoptability is grammatical and phono- 
logical accuracy, and the most optimistic outcome lingidstic compe- 
tence, (Littlewood 1974). At least y?^e dimensions of the language 
produced in the classroom might well be considered im$)ortant: (1). 
grammatical and phonological accuracy , (2) appropriacy, {3) ad- 
equacy, (4) triith vahie, and (5) ^norality. 

In practice, students- quickly loam that in the classroom ivhat 
they say is of little importance to their teacher compared with hoiv 
they say it. Hence, exchanges such as the following are often eu- 

Spuntered in elementary clashes. After several minutes of controlled 
pWctice of examples of the pattern I've got a — , using stimuli like 
boof\pen/desk, and of the short-form affirmative answer to the cor- 
respomling question, comes : 

Teacher NHave you got any brothers or sisters, Pedro? 
' Pedro : Yfes, I have. . 
Teacher: YoiKhave. Good. How many! . . 

Pedro : Er no\r I no . . . 

Pedro's dilemma reflets the normal tendency on the part of his teacher 
*to encourage or accept any answer so long as it satisfies dimension 
O " • . • 
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(1). (grammatical and phono golical 'accuracy). An utterance may do 
this yet still ''fail" in that in a given situation it may not a'chieve its 
goal (Mcintosh 1970). A despairing .listener, for' exaihple, -may be 
appropriately rude to a bore, but the boi^o may not notice. The utter- 
ance %ieeds not only to be appropriat€r,u\eveiovej but adequate in the 
sense of achieving its goal in a giyen"^^ituatLon. It also needs to be 
true, i.e. accurata information in tlie given situation, and moral in 
that it genuinely expresses the speaker's sentiments. 

The interests of most foreign language learners,, and especially of 
those learners of a foreign language for a so-called ^'special purpose" 
(Slackay 1975), lie ultimately in their learning how to use enough of 
the target language to satisfy their needs. T^iis may involve their 
understanding t!^e. written form of that language in order to read 
novels (k specialised texts relevant to "their chosen subject of study, 
'speaking enough of the Mnguage to get what they w^nt in shops and 
hotels when on "a holiday tibroad, or, as is the/ case with many minority 
ethnic groups, knowing enough of the dominant lang^uage to survive 
in the environment of tbe second language culture. Thelastis^ espe- 
cially serious in the, case of young children funning the gauntlet of 
an ^educational system callous with regard to their language .problems, 
and can lead to educational failure when varieties of owe language are 
in opposition, let alone two distinct- languages.^ Clearly, for learners 
such as these, an ability to understand and produce correct sentences is 
only partly relevant to their everyday communicative needs. In the 
street, the school or university, in books, articles and newspapers, in 
shops, cinemas and theatres, in the tourist quarter, or wherever lan- 
guage is iLsed rather than studied, \yliat is important is the appro- 
priateness, adequacy, truth, and morality of utterances sHuationally, 
their role in ihe continuing floW'Of discourse of which they are a part — 
their success as communication — and their '^goodness of fit" in the 
linguistic environment, or text. 

Jt is lier'e that the connection between communicative competence 
and Hallidayan theory is most obvious. Consider ITalliday's ''textual 
function" of language: 

(T)he textual function i.s what enables the speaker or. writer to eonstmet 
texts or eonneeted passap^cs of di.scourse that are situation ally relevant, and • j 
enables the listener or speaker to distinguish a text from a random set Ox 
sentenees. (Halliday 1970:143). * • " 

However, as Widdowson (1973; 72) has pointed out, tl^ere is an. 
important distinction to be made between text and discottrse, used here 

'Sec, e.g. Barnes (:969, 1973), •Britton (1970), Bernstein (1971), Creber (1972), 
Rosen (1973). .This situation also makes Chomsky's definition of the scope of 
linguistics as concerning a "completely Iicterogenous speech confatfliity" (Chomsky 
1965) somewhat distant from the reality lived by thousands of ^udents and their 
teachers, aa Cazdeh (1970), among others, has pointed out.^^ 
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interchangeably by Halliday, as by some other workers. Students need 
to learn tea^tnal cohesion (see Hasaan 1968), e.g. ellipsis, and also, 
what Widdowsou calls the rhetorical coherence of utterances in the 
performance of acts of communication. They need to learn not simply 
the isolated ^onnnZ^ linguistic features associated with 'a particular 
variety of English, to which register studies commonly draw attention, 
e.g. the high incidence Mu scientific'' English of the passive voice, 
certain conditional forms, and areas of specialised lexis, but also the 
Com'yMinicdtiye functions of language used by scientists, e.g. defining, 
classifying, generalising, iT^^pothesisirija' and deducing. There is not 
nece.ssarily a one-to-one correspondence between such communicative 
frictions and any particular lingtiistic form/ or with any particular 
linguistic unit, such as the sentence. 

OBSTACLES IX THE WAY OF ACQUISITION BY STUDENTS 
. . ' . OF COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE 
Traditional Exercise and Drill Material 

Too many traditional textbook exercises and drills train students 
±0 produce a random set of gramniatically correct sentences. Consider 
this extract from an exercise in a recent book for intermediate students 
of English as a foreign language : 

Change the verbs in the following sentence's into the Passive- Yoice : 

(a) An announcer is reading the news. ■ s - 

(b) Horses pull carts. 

(c) The Queen 'is opening that hospital next w^eek. . ' • • 

(d) 'The headmaster is making a speech. 
^ (e) A policeman is using the telephone. " 

(f )* A greengrocer sells potatoes. * - • ^ 

(j) Several .small boys are feeding the monkeys. (Low 1974:18) 

No reference is njade as. to why there exist botiK active and passi^^e 
voice forms in Englisli, ar as to in what,circumstan<ies the wse^of one is 
preferable to the other, i.e. wherd one is appropriate and the Qther 
not, or less so,- There is nothing to" connect these sentences- seman-* 
ticalh:, and clearly no feeling on the author's part that there need be. 
(It is curious, in the light of this, tlmt she should have felt it appro- 
priate to use several examples of deictics^ — T/fe'Que6n, i/iai hospital,; 
etc. which assume a prior mention of the item referred to.) There is 
nothing unusual in this* On the contrary,' countless EFL textbook^^ 
have been written along these lines for decades. ' . 

In an important article in 1972, H. 0. Widdowson dre\^ attention' 
to the sterility of much of the so-called situational presentation of 
grammatical structure widespread in English language teaching. 
Using examples reminiscent of tho^e quoted above, e.g. students repeat- 
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ing "He's writing on the blackboard'' as the teacher or another student 
did so, Widdowson asked : / * 

(But) whatpkind of communicative function do thfsc sentences have in these 
situations! They ^ are being used to perform the act of commentary in 
situations in whi^»h in nomial circumstances no commentary would be 
called forf Contcx.ualism of* this kind, then, (does nOt demonstrate How 
sentences of this form are appropriately used to pepfo'rm the conimunicative - 
• ^ act of commentary. What is being taught is signification, not value. (17). 

Increasingly, teachers and textbook writers accept this sort of state- 
ment, and are devising material oriented accordingly. It is suggested, 
neve-4heless, that thoy will still be hard put to equip 'their students 
witii^onimuniLative (Competence so long as a lockstep system is the 
standard way in which they organise their students' immediate learn- 
ing environment. 

Traditional Forms of Clas^sroom Organisation ^ 

' The teacher w3io attempts to conduct a larg^o, hetero^genous group 
of (say) thirty secondary age^EFL students^ through a la^iigiiage pro- 
gramme ^5 dne unit 13 obliging^ all students 'to cover the same ground 
at the same'time, and at.the same pace, via the same approach, method 
and technique, and using the same material. This clearly fails to take 
into account the importance of individual differences. inevitably present 
in such; a large group of learners, differences suc^i as age, sex,* intel- 
ligence, language-learning aptitude and experience, interests, attitudes, 
motivation, and learning 'st:f]es.' Worst of all, as far as-tii?rtlay-to-day 
problem of keeping order'' is concerned f 01; such a teacher,- while- 
•oral work is jn progress, 29 out of 30 of these students will be ''unem- 
ployed." Even charismatic teachers gifted enough to move swif4;ly, 
and meaningfully from one language practice activity to another .with 
the minimum of classroom management probliems will still be battling 
to h,okV the attention of 30 students simultaneously and for long 
periods of tiihe. The teacher is like a juggler trying to keep 30. balls: 
in the air at once, with very little time for^ny one of them as tJiere' 
are 29 others to take care of. Hence, the need .felt for student pro- 
duction to be limited to isolated sentences. 

The Quality of Language Commonly Elicited in 
Classroom Language Learning ^ 

In addition to the prevalence of short, one-sentence s-tudent pro- 
duction in classes such as. these, a basic pattern runs through most 
teacher-student verbal interaction." It can ibe represented (in greatly 
simplified form) as follows: . * • 

•ThirJ[;y students would, of course, eonstitl?te a relatively small group in all too 
I many EFL situations. See, e.g. Long (1975). 
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(19 teacher stimidiis—TLsn0{y in Jhe form of a question, e.g. Wliat's ^ 
7 the woman with the shopping-basket (Joingf | 
{2) student re5p0w.se— usu^ly in the form of an answer to the 

teacher's ^'questio.T{," §.g. ''She's buying some apples.'' j 
(3) teacher-^ evaluatidfi of student respowse— usually cousistiiig of 
ppsitive\reinfo/cement, e.g, ''Yes,'' "Mfti,''. or ^^Good." (jRein- 
.yfbicernerit is Usually positive, for this sptt of teacher is genpfally 
; Expert at a^. designing his/her students' language practice that 
they have^ittle opportunity for making mistakes.) / 

In addition to* the controlled "skilL getting" practice that is go- 
ing on here, several other principles of classroom foreign language 
learning are being transmitted. The following are among them, and 
together they make up part of what might be called the '* classroom 
foreign language learning socialisation piickage." " ; 1 

(iCpThe jieacher shall be initiator of language exchanges.* 

(2) The student's job is to respond to the teacher's initiation. 

(3) The teachgr is the arbiter of acceptable stu(Jent perforniance. ■ 

(4) His/her judgements are made in terms of the grammatical and" 
, / phonological accuracy of what the student saysl ' \ A 

(5) Tlxe truth value 6f what students say is relatively unimportant. 
(Most teachers ask questions to which they already know the " 
answers. As Ervin-Tripp (1971) has pointed out, this is in sharp ; 
contrast with the teaching that goes on by mothers 'of their young . 
children, whx^re even the most, outrageous grammatical errors are 
seldom corrected, -but where ^tttenfion is paid to the 'truth value: of 
what their children say.) \ 

(6) Tlie standard of gramniatical qorrectness;. required i^s, fronv-t-be-- 
beginning, that of the nmture adult native speaker. (Anything 
short of this may be tolerated, whether "corrected" or not,, 
implicitly or explicitly, is wrong. Y ' _ ^. ' . \ 

How, ,th^n, is the ESGL teacher to break with .what is\ still the 
■ overriding textbook concern with sentences, and'with the classroom 
traditipn of striving foi' grammatical accuracy, arid to develpp^ in his/* 
her students, in addition to linguistic, communicative competeitice? 

THE ROLE OF GR(J)UP WORK. \ 
As has already been pointed out, a major factor underlyirigjr the - 
sort of cljissroom teaching described ab©ve is the need which the^lpck- ^ 

e/t 
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*This, and the "basic pattern*' running througK*-most teacher-st'ude rft verbal -inter- \ 
action is a simplification: Thai ll^ere are far more complex rules to be learned by \ 
any*st,udent aspirirrg to participate in classroom discourse, (e.g. "bidding" to speak, y 
waiting to be nominated by the teacher, to do so, etc.) has been convincingly shown 
by the discourse analysis team At the University of Birmingham, (Sinclair, ei a?., 
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step teacher feels to ^^keep the ball rolling.'^ A lively pace is imper- 
ative or attention will begin to wander. The use of small group work 
is' often advocated as the ''solution" to the problem since perhaps 
its most obvious quality is the facility it offers for active participation 
by a number, of students simultaneously. While not the miracile deter- 
gent designed to wash all ESOL classrodrris clean of the clifficultie.s 
oiitlined, group work does seem to promise help. - 

Firstly, the problem of stucjent talking tirne can be solved, in 
prii^ciple at least, by allowing se^ral students to talk simultaneously 
in small groups, without disturbing their neighbours or neighbouring 
classes. Freed from the presswre of th,eir fellows and fhe teacher, 
inevitable in lockstep practice, to produce the short, correct answer 
quickly, individual members of small groups of 'ts'ay) two to four 
students can each indulge in talk spanning series of sentences. This 
has the immediate payoff of crfeftting the need and opportunity for 
practice in the use of textually cohesive devices such as intersentence 
linkersr ^ 

Secondly, not just the- quantity but the quality of languagS com- 
monly produced in the intin'iate setting of a/small group of age peers 
is capable of greater variety than that conpiiiionly. achieved i]i lockstep 
practice." This has been demonstrated in tjiefcontext of native language 
learning by some fairly^^ recent work carried out in British primary 
and secondary school classroorts. Of pf^rticular interest, Douglas 
Barnes of the University of Leeds has draWn attention to the facility 
small group work o.flfers for students to engage in "exploratory^' talk. 

An ijntimate group allows us to he relatively inexplicit and incoherent, to 
change direction in tbe middle of a. sentence/, to *be uncertain and self- 
contradictory. What we say may not amount I to much, but^our confidence 
in our friends allows lis to take the first groping steps towards sorting out 
our thoughts arid feelings by putting them intq* words. I shall call this sort 
of talk 'exploratory'. (Barnes 1973: 19). * * -\ 



The 'eharafeteristics of "exploratory" tal 
yiose of language people use when tryi 
than when they are engage 1 in the mecliari 
verbal formulae, as in a drill situ^j^tion. In h 
children talking ^in primary and secondary 
(1969, 1973) found a high incidence of^pa 
over new,^yords, false starts, changes of d 



of doubt th}nk J .probably J etc:). This was the^ sp 
"talking io learn," talking, in other words,' in a way and for a purpose 
quite different from that in which they, w(fuld epmmonly engage in a 
full-class session. There, the "audience offe^^t '1^ Vf the large class, 
the perception of the li-stening teacher as "judge," and the need to 
produce the short, polished "finished 'article" would all serve to in- 
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hibit this kind language. ^Telli"ngiy, Barnei^. draws, attention to 
another factor:/ ' * . * • ^' , 

It is not only size and lack of intimacy that discourages exploratory talk: 
if relationslups have been formalised until they approach ritual, thisj?. too, 
will make Xt hard for anyone to think alotid. Souje classrooms can l)ecorne 
like this, /especially when the teacher controls very thoroughly everything 
• that is silid." (Barnes 1973:19). 

Release h/om the need for ''accuracy at ail costs," in other words, and 
entry into the richer and more accomodafing set of relationships pro- 
vided W small group. interaction allows development of the kind*of 
personsHised, creative talk for which, theoretically at least, most ESOL 
cour^G^ are endeavoring to prepare their learners.' 

Tnirdly, ieses of language, e.g. to define, hypothesisje, classify 
proynLse, a|)ologi.sG, command, etc. obviously depend, too, ©n theMan- 
.<?uage roles students are free to adopt. It is' optimistic to\hope that 
stMents will hypothesise as long* rfs ^Jhey are limited to answering 
cmestions to which everyone glijeady knows the answer, and while 
•/hey 41* e restricted to one sentence every ten minutes, the form of 
^/which is treated as more impqrflint than the content, ttow to • offer--- 
this kind of practice is a seriqu^y problem, as is indicated by the al- 
most total ignoring of part 5\of Hornby's ''Patterns and Usage," 
which listed these 'Qoncepts 4n|frhow to use them' several years ago. 
It is diflfieult, similarly, for a student to learn to command or promise 
as long-as the ohly talking he or she does'is to the teacher, in public, 
and as responses to teacher initiated exchanges. It is suggested that, 
again, an essential step is the organisation of the immediate learning 
environment so as to allow learners to adopt roles commonly asso- 
ciated witir the communicative functions of language it is hoped they 
will acqui^e^ " 

^lysically placing students in small groups is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for this. Pjxperience suggests that care .iQ^^eds to 
be taken regarding the size, mafrmer of formation, structure and com- 
position of the groups used, and over the activities performed in them. 
Unless teachers allow either friendslwp, interest, or sociometric group- 
ifig, for example, they run the risk of imposing as arbitrary a compo- 
sition on the small groups as that which 'prevailed inJtheir lockstep 
class.. They may thereby deny s5me .^tiidents just thajWegree of con- 
fidence won through work on an intiniate basis with cjmsen classmates 
which is the int<>JKled purpose of the groui^ing. Similarly, some degree 
— D^'-fte^xibThty irr desirable as regard?/ groiTp size. . Existing /'natural' 



groupings among students based on inch factors as friendship, respect, 
dislike, and mutual interests arc un/likely*"to divide a class of 30 neatly 
into (say) six groups of five (Loi^g fprthcoming).,^ A willingness to 
allow group size to vary among groups, and from, one- session to an- 
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other in any one group, may lead to higher socio-emotional satisfaction 
among members and thence, to higher achievement. Again, while little 
research has been carried out in -the foreign language classroom on 
the effect of various structures on group performance, experimental 
work by social psychologists in other settings suggests that more 
centralised communication networks, e.g. the Wheel, are mor^^ efficient 
with simple tasks; but. more diffuse networks, e.g. the Circle, are 
superior with complex tsisks, and that in decentralised networks 
socioemotional satisfaction is higher (Shaw 1964). The kind of prob- 
lem-solving tasks about to ^be suggested for group work for the pur- 
poses currently under discussion may be classified as complex, sug- 
gesting the use of a decentralised network. However, two questionnaire 
surveys of 152 Ei;!L students^ attitudes to group work they had ex- 
perienced with centralised and decentralised networks showed no sig- 
nificant differences in socio-emotional satisfaction, attitudes to group 
work being highly positive in both conditions (Long 1974). 

Especially 'careful attention needs to be paid to the activities per- 
formed by students in groups. Here, materials have a vital role to 
play. It seems to be possible, for example, to structure simulation 
exercises of various kinds so as to facilitate the adoption by students' 
uf roles with which are associated the communicative functions of 
language it'i§ intended that they learn. Let us suppose, for example, 
that work has been done with student biochemists on some of the lin- 
guistic forms used by scientists when' describing simple laboratory 
experiments. The following instructions, printed on work cards or 
communicated orally, are presented separately to. three small groups 
of learners. 

GROUP ONE (two to four students) : 

(1) Imagine that you are the members of a small, unknown research 
team in a Mexican university who have just di.scoverecl a new way 
of producing a food which is highly nutritious, cheap, and easy to 
produce, especially in hot countries. . 

(2) Your discovery is really quite simple, (which is why it was not 
discovered before), but for this very reason no one will believe 

you. 

(3) .Your University Department d6es not possess the /funds for you 
to continu.6 your research. You must, therefore, interest financially 
in your discovery (1) a food manufacturer, and (2) an eminent 
biochemist, the director of a commercial laboratory. 

(4) Plan together how you will explain the process for producing the 
food to (1) the biochemist, and (2) the businessman. Y^ou may 
need to be able to illustrate the laboratory process with a drawing 
for the food manufacturer, (who is not a scientist) and possibly 
for the laboratory director, too, ^ 
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(5) You must persuade the food manufacturer and the laboratory di- 
- rector to give you as much money for the research as possible. 

(6) Your first job is to ''discover" a new way of producing a food! ^ 

GROUP TWO (two to four students) : , ^ xt -.t. 

Independently^ this group receives the same set of instructions. Neither 
Group One nor Oroup Two know that eaieh has the same brief. 

GROUP THREE (two students): ' . . 

(1) You, (student's name), are a biochemist, director of a commercial 
laboratory snecialising in food technology. 

(2) You, (stud ^'s name), are the owner of a factory which processes 
and cans food. ■ . 

(3) Two groups of individuals visit you, each claiming to be-s§ient\sts 
who have just discovered a wonderful new way of producing a food 
which IS cheap, easy to prodiice, highly nutritious, and readily 
processed in hot countries! 

(4) You da not know if (a) they really are scientists, ^r tb) if they 
have really made the discovery they claim. (''Scientists^ often 
visit you in an attempt to interest you financially in their re- 
search ) * . . '* ^ / • 

(5) DiscusI; together how you will find out if they ar/ telling the truth, 
or are confidence tricksters. (How will you check on them and 
their story? Can they explain the laboratory/process involved in 
producing the food to each of your satisf auctions! Is their dis- 
covery practical? Wha-t; questions will you ask them?) 

(6) How much money would each of you be ^prepared to commit to 
one or both of the research teams? / 

It will be. seen that the simulation involves a problem-solving ex- 
ercise for all of the participants on at least^two levels. First, each stu- 
dent has to solve the problems posed by t^ie instructions, e.g. thinking 
of a way of producing the food, or of a wiy of testing out the visitors. 
Second, unknown to the groups of studeiits, additional communication 
needs to have been created through certain information having been 
withheld from some students, e.g. the fact that there^is a rival research 
team competing for the same money, aiid- through the same information 
being presented "in a different lights to different students, e.g. the 
"discovery being presented as, a scientific breakthrough to the research 
workers, but as yet another request fc^r money to the businessman and 
laboratory director. An inferential gap has been created, establishing 
a need and, therefore, the necessarj^ motivation for communication 
among, the students. The outcome of the role-playing can be perceived . 
by the students in concrete terms, as they will obtain (or not) or give 
(or not) a specific sum of money depending upon how convincing the 
J '-^search workers are with their description of the laboratory process 
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'and with their persuasion of the biochemist and laboratory director. 
This simulation was presented to a group of student biochemists in-: 
tending to undertake postgraduate studies in an iEnglish-speaking 
country. Students of English for science and technology requiring only 
a reading comprehension knowledge of" the foreign language could use 
a variation on this kind of simulation adapted for written communica- 
tions. 

The simulation described is so. structured as to ini/Volve the partic- 
ipants in describing and understanding a description of a laboratory 
process, but in addition, ppportunities are provided for the use of 
language to persiiade, challenge, .express disbelief, command, insist, 
and joke. Further, the way in which the laboratory process is de- 
scribed needs to vary according to the presumed scientific sophistication 
of the listener. r Here we are getting close to the marking of tha various 
features of situation involved in verbal interaction. It should be pos- 
sible systematically* vary -features of this kind through the use of 
• modified reruns'' oi role-playing situiations, drawing students' at- 
tention to the variations, and to the kinds of changes this may make 
in the language used by them.' This possibility has been hinted at before 
by Smith (1971) who observed that ''role-playing could leiad to practice 
in different styles ^of speech for different occasions" (34). All writers 
on the subject or^^.rolfe-playing stress the need clearly to establish in 
the students' mindf at least the n^here, tvhen, and tvho of the context 
(Smith 1971 : 32), describing, it as ''a cognitive mapping of the terrain", 
and*(Ciotti 1969 : 77 J speaking of ''the importance of three-factor input 
of listener-speaker-context." Th6 process seeros d'esirable if role- 
playing is really to serve, as I Believe it can, as a means of "trying 
language on for^ize," as a way for students to learn how to use 
appropriately, adequately, truthfully and morally what they know 
grammatically correctly, i.e. as a forum for acquiring communicative 
coippetdnce. Just as it is increasingly argued that, with mature stu- 
dents, explicit reference to formal linguistic markers can reduce the 
time taken by learners to sort out the formal grammatical features of 
the target languagS,- so might it not ^efiually be the case that explicit 
reference to sociolin^ui^tic features cbuld serve the purpose of helping 
them to perceive and understand how speech forms need to be selected 
according to social context? . 

Space forbids, aitd anyway it is hot the intention of this paper to 
provide a detailed classroom methodology for the use of role-playing 
or other simulation ,^t6chniques. Several good accounts are available 
"in the literature, e.^^l^ole (1970), Salisbury (1970), Smith (1971), 
Taylor £ind Walford (1972), and Raz (1974). Consideration might be 
given to the possibility of developing simulation materials selected and 
o-rnHed not only according to situation, as is customary^ but according 
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to tlte communicative functions of language it is hoped students will 
acquire. While a "common core" of such functions exists, ( Wilkms 
1972)vthis would presumably lead, at the post-intermediate level, to the. 
provision of materials for English for special purposes. 

Mcintosh (1965) has convincingly demonstrated how artificial it is 
to purport to predict linguistic forms from knowledge of situation, 
but I hope to have suggested that the same approach with communica- 
tive functions of language is both more feasible, and relevant to stu- 
dents' needs. Nevertheless, here, as with so many areas bf language 
teaching,, there is a critical lack of experimentation (as opposed to in- 
novation). Work is 'needed in the ESOL classroom similar to that 
done in native language learning classrooms in British primary and 
secondary schools by Barnes and the Rosens. It would' be helpful to 
know exactly what differences occur, for example, in 'the language 
produced by learners of English as a foreign or second language when 
they are working in teacher or student supervised small groups as 
opposed to small groups supervised by one or neither, and if this 
contrasts as strikingly with the language of lockstep. teaching as I 
have suggested, and as the British work would, load us to believe. 
Until such time as this and other work is carried out, teachc^ might 
do well to adopt a pragmatic attitude in. their own classrooms, and a 
healthy skepticism towai;ds the legislators who adorn the pages 
.of journals and conference f)latforms! 
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Methodologfy in a Community ESL Class. 

FR ANC^»»fff BERGES 

Bf.y Area Bilingual Education League and the Berkeley Adult School 

An hu-^ctive ESL class should provider a curriculum based on 
principles of second language learning and students' needs, managed 
so that each student progresses at a rate consistent with his or her 
ability and time he or she spends in class. An effective ESL teacher 
should develop teaching methods flexible enough to take advantage of 
tho bpecial characteristics of a particular class. 

^ When I prepared to teach the West Berkeley Community Language 
class three years ago, I considered myself pretty well up on principles 
of second language learning'' and audio-lingual methodology, for I had 
been studying and teaching ESL at San Francisco State College for 
three years. But oh that first day — as twenty 'Chicano women began 
squeezing. through the broken door of an almost abandoned recreation 
center, helping each other lift strollers iip into the room, preventing 
toddlers* fingers, from l^eing mashed in the ddor, while two or three 
uncertain-looking young nien stood shyly by, not quite sure that this 
could be the English class they had been told about — I wasn't so sure 
I even knew how to begin. * ^ 

And it certainly did take some time to develop effective methods of 
work adapted to this class with its very sp(^cial opportunities and 
problems, . 

The class rr^et two hours every morning. There were fifteen' to 
twenty students, aged 18 to 90, all Spanish-speaking, all but one or 
two from Mexico, the majority housewives, and three or four young 
men attending the class after night jobs. Some student attended reg- 
ularly every day, but others, beset with domestic problems and re- 
sponsibilities, were quite irregular in attendance. 

The students varied greatly in English proficiency, as they did in 
literacy in their own language. -Some had three years or less of 
schooling while others were b^itter educated. They had one problem in 
common — -a jconviction of mental inadequacy. They were unaware of 
the real reason for ^their inability tjo function in English: cultural dif- 
ferences, lack of opportunity to hear and speak due to isolation, and 
prejudice on the part of members of the dominant Anglo culture. The 
fact that their husbands and children had picked up the language for 
better or worse on the job, at sch<)ol, or on the playground only added 
to their feelings of inferiority. /And some of the students had the' 
add^ burden of previous lack pf^ success in regular ESL adult classes. 
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• GROUP INSTRUCTION AND INDIVIDUALIZATION 
The problem^ of irregularity of attendance and heterogeneity of 
language ability called for individualization of instruction.. However 
the grouv learning situation was invaluable in overcoming the most 
, serious problem: lack of self-confidence. Working together as a group 
helped to build a feeling of mutual trust,, crucial to people whose every 
attempt at coping with English seemed a frightening test of in- 
telligence. There was no doubt that mutual trust existed in this class 
when one day the students began swapping stories a>out extremely 
embarrassing, sometimes disastrous, linguistic faux-pas o.r lack x)f un- 
' deratanding,- and on the occasions of general jubilation when one ot 
the students with a severe language learning, problem was able to 
pronounce a word she had been struggling over for a week, thus making 
a "big leap forward?' » . _ 

The class, therefore, always began with a group session, and learn- 
ing methods which combined group and individualized situations were 
. developed. ~ • ° 

' For growg to individual respowse— Each class began with routine 
drills some of them always carried out in the same way so that every- 
one felt secure. Group.; response was well set before individual re- 
sponses were called for. No student was called on individually if he or 
she was not ready and confident. 

Every student a teacher— M\ students learned how to manipulate 
the basic teaching materials: the "Michigan" flash cards and the 
•vocabulary charts (similar to the "Michigan" charts.) Using these 
^material§ the students could lead pattern drills, thUs obtaining needed 
individual praQtice on particular items. For example, a student might 
need special pr^tctice on asking informational questions (having dif- 
ficulty using do and does). He, :therefore, could be chosen to lead a 
. drill using a chart, asking "What do you want!" 

' One lesson— different levels— li was found to be possible without 
creating too contrived a situation, to combine practice of syjitax at 
different levels in one lesson by (a) varying the kind of response re- 
quired of different members of the group; (b) differentiating between 
productive and receptive skills; and (c) doing a pattern drill involving 
different structural items. 

FLEXIBLE TEACHING METHODS " . 

Along with the rigid .routinfes- of pattern exercises there had to be 
a flexible approach to students' learning styles. Some students with 
verv little schooling always wanted to see the material learned orally. 
At the same time care had to be taken not to frighten other students 
by too much reliance on the written word. Some, transcribed everything 
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to be leariied into their o\vti phonetic writing. (I learned their system 
and often used it in solving pronunciation problems^) And for others 
it was very important to learn conrect Ijiiglisli spelling. 

Grammatical, explanations seemed important to some students. 
Bilingual grammatical explanations were often given, comparing the 
structure of the two languages in explaining one grammatical point. 
This seemed to help develop understanding of and respect for the 
students' language. These people thought of their own language as 

•something only '4gnoa'ant'' pieople like themselves spoke. 

' ■ ** ' • « 

INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY 
At least half the class period was devoted to individual and small 
group study. Since the students were trained in ESL teaching metho- 
dology they were able to study by themselves, work with other students, 
or -tutor less advanced students. Anytime a school-aged child accom- 
panied his mother to class he was also ^i^ned to use uur materials 
and to help the adult students. (The chilo^i usually, worked helping 
their own mothers.) 

CURRICULUM ^ND MATERIALS 
As curriculum we adapted th6 structural sequence of LADO 
ENGLISH SERIES, Book 1 and 2, and developed vodabularly accord- 
ing to the students' needs. The curriculum is in the form of a num- 
bered list of structural and vocabulary (or situational) items. ^ 

A corresponding kit of learning materials, consisting of ditto ex- 
ercises, mini study charts, etc. was developed — each piece numbered 
with the corresponding curriculum item number. From this file/ 
materials could be provided to students according to need for class 
or home study.^ ' ■ ^ ^ 

To insure mastery of structures or vocabularly items there must»be 
continuous integration of these items with material already learned, 
a diflScult task of organization when not all students can attend reg- 
ularly. We began a system of record keeping showing the extent of 
work of each student on specific curriculum items'. A parent return- 
ing to class after a three week bout vnth family flu could therefore 
start from where he or she Jeft off according to the record. 

- In our class we attempted to retain a highly structured curriculum 
and, by flexibility of methods and individualization of instruction, to 
meet the special needs of the students. 
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ES]Li Communication-Starters . " 

JUDY BELL OLSEN - « „ ^ 

Alemany Communtty Cpllege Center, S«n Francisco 

INTRODUCTION ' 
\.There may) have been a time when .everyone really belie.ved that 
•Audio-Lingual methods alone would produce competent speakers of a 
language, bu/l suspect that that time has.^or the most part, passed— • 
particularlyAor those who 'have been actively teaching- a language for 
any length^ of time. ' 

". Something is needed beyond the dialogues and drills that introduce 
andjr^force grammar while saying nothing of interest, and" sojne- 
iii is needed beyond the inevitable reading-and-questions-about-it 
that (^omprise the "other half" o.£ many ESL classes. Stu'dents need 
nractice in using English for real communication-^for saymg some- 
thing that is meaningful to them-^aiid it is up .to the teacher to pro- 
vide the-"spark" for tharcommunication to begin. 

In some classes the spark is already there. There are -a. few par- 
ticularly verbal, students, perhaps, who always get things started (and 
probably dominate any ensuing conversation) or, if the teacher is 
really luclly, the class as a whole is able to respond easily to vague 
beginnings like "What do you thing about . . .T" or "Let's talk-, 
about ..." But in other classes, getting conversation going— any con- 
versation — can be difficult indeed. . * ' . 

' Why is it so hard to get some classes— or some students— to open 
up? Three partial answers come to mind. First, the general atmos- 
phere of the .class may stifle spontaneity. Stimulating real conversa- 
tion depends as much on 'an attitude' as- on any particular method. 
If we expect students to listen, drill on command, and then shut up, 
we may well be disappointed at how little and how poorly the words 
and ideas flow when we say, "Okay, discussion time. You can talk^now. 

Second, we may be trying to begin communication on too , abstract 
a level. The language proficiency level of the class may not permit 
students to deal with an idea expressed in another language— they . 
may need a more immediate stimulus of a sound, a picture, or a task- 
oriented situation. Third, we may be trying to start with top large a . 
groiip Most of us, I'm sure, feel more comfortable talking to a group. 
- of three or four than to thirty or forty, and the feeling is certainly 
magnified "when dealing, with a new language. & 

What follows is a' collection of "conimunication-starters" that Ive 
been gathering for the last few years, ever since I realized that I 
didn't know how. to get a class discussion started. I've learned that 
. there are a lot of prelirninanes., b.eioxe.-most^ are ready fof a 
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full-blown discussion.' I Ye also realized* that many of these prelimi- 
iraries • provide more, meaningful and interesting avenues for com- 
munication than most class discussion topics, and* that 'the skills in- 
• volved in these prelimiharlps are probably more* usefurf6r "real life 
English" than anv^ass dis^i^on. Aiid IVe come to. have particular 
respect for the tc^Wiques fl^jTrequice all.th^ students to participate, 
, • not just the few xtxt^f-Xi^sp^: 

r ' WARMERS UPPERS 

• 1. "Hot Seat"- (Thanks to Ruth L. Cathcart, Alfemany Community 
• College Center) ' • V " - 

One student sits in front, facing the class. The others ask the stu- 
. dent-^ the "hot seat" questiops about. him/herself:^questions about 
the student's life, opinions on controversial issues, etc. 

2. Inierview-Introduction (Thanjcs to Aliqe Go^ak, San Francisco) 

; Students are divided into pairs (if possible, the pairs should con- 
sist of students who do not speak the same languajge). Students inter- 
view each other, then introduce each other to the class. • 

3. .Responding to Soundg (Thinks to Jim Koeker, Creative Environ- 
ment Center, SFUSD) . \ . 

* Students listen to sounds on record or tape, write down their im- 
pressions) then share them with the class. Some, will respond with 
single .words or short phrases; others may be inspired to compose a 
short stoi'y. What is important here is the inspiration, rather^ than the 
production . . .^certainly, a familiar Sound, smell of taste can inspire 
niuch stronger feelings more quickly than an abstract idea expressed 
in a language thatjs ifot your own. 

One source c of .sound-effect recordings \% Major Records, do 
Thomas J. Valentino, Inc., 151 TF. dSth Street, New York, Netv Yqrk 
10036S About 20 different sound-effects recordings are available from 
this company. You may als^o be able to get sound-effects recordings 
through your 'lc al library or- a good hifi-radio equipment shop. And 
of.course, you can make recordings of your ow^ — of 'a* telephone ring- • 
itlg, water dripping,*^ water running and sx)lastiing, footsteps in dif- 
. ferent environments,, the sound of traffic, etc. 

4. Class Story * ^ 

Teir the class that you all will com]30se a story together. Each 
. person will be responsible for one line in the story, which lie/she may 
5 give at any time. Obviously, each person's sentence is determined in 
part by what has already been said by other Students. ^As the studi^B^s 
make their sentenr^es, you ^vrite them down on the blackboard. At 
O 
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£he same time, have onQ^stu<%nt acting as recorder, taking dewn^the' 
/ sentences on a ditto master, if possible. (I brought my typewriter to 
school for the student recofder- to use— the work went much faster).^. 
When the story, is completed (it's fun if you add a. line of your own^ - 
somewhere too), you^can run of^ the ditto master and;give a copy to 
each . of the atudeiits. For homework, they can writ6 and . revise the 
sentences as tliey see fit, and arrariga the n-arrative into paragraphs. . 

This exexcise can be a good beginning step to encourage comfnunica- 
tioli between the students. They need to listen to each other to develop 
the story, and it can help bring them tpgether, to feel more like a unit. 
- At the same time, there's a minimal demand oh each^ student for ac- 
tual production— 'each person only needs to produce one sefitence. . 
SOMETHING^TO THINK ABOUT : Hoiv mich opportunity do, ive 
really giv&^r studefits to communicate .m our classf. How often^do 
they havfi a chance^to ^ ay anything, to us tliat viight he important to 
themf Do thky speak at all outside of drills'- or^question-and'ansiver 
, sessions about their readings? Dp ive expert them to he quiet most of » 
the time and then magically open up when ive say^Discussion Time?'' 

5. Journal- writing (ThanSs to Shirley LaMere, AlemanyyCommunity 
Coileg^e. Center, and Tom Tragardh, John Adams Community Col- 
lege Center) 

" This is a psychological warmer-upper. Give your students a little 
tim^, maybe 15 minutes, at the beginning of class two or three times a 
week, to write anything— anything at all-^in English. Keep their 
papers at your desk in folders and read them oncfe every t^vo weeks 
or so, and respond to :their writing with a sentence or two. You ate ^ 
establishing individual communication with that student, letting hiii:i/ 
her know that-his/her ideas and^^actions are iftiportant (it can make 
your class more, interesting for you, too, to kno^^what's on your stu. 
dent's minds and what's happening, to them. Do tq)ce your own notes 
on sentences with errors commpri to the class, however, for your own 
"use in planning future grammar lessons. 

6. Corrections of Sentences in journals (Thanks to Ruth Portnoy, John 
Adams Center, for the small-group corrections idea) • 
xYou^can make this a (flass activity by. putting^ on 'the board a few 

of the sentences with errors common to the class an^ asking the clap 
to tell you how to correct theni. Composers of the sentences remain- 
anonymous, of course. * ; 

OR: You can put about ten of these sentences with errors on a ditto ' 
master and run off copies from the class. Divide the class into groups 
of three or four and give them 15-20 minutes to discuss the sentences 
and coi^rect them; then come together as a large group and compare 
corrections. 

RiC ' ^ \ • ^^^^ :: / , 
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' ' OTHER SMALL-GROUP ACTIVITIES ' 

Getting students into small discussion groups or problem-solving 
groups can do a lot to break the ice. Here are other activities, good 
, for sinaller groups, that are still somewhat manipulative, that is, the 
language used is still somewhat under your control. - ^ 

"7. Picture-Grids (Intraducted at 4;he Denver TESOL Convention by- 
John Schumann," see Schumann 1975) 

^wo ^idents eaelr have a grid of .about 1 or 1-% inch squares 
marked 'on cardboard or heav/ manila paper. Student A has a grid 
with ^pictures pasted on it; Student B has an empty grid and the same 
picture as A, but loose (not mounted on a grid). Student B must 
not. see A/s grid. A tells B where to put' his/her picture so that B's 
grid will look like A's. In doing so, A must describe the pictures and 
their placiHiient exactly, in ^English, without gesturing in any way, 
Oth&t students may watch aud malce comments on the progress of the 
game, but they must use English and may not gesture in any way. 
(Som^imqs^the kibitzers get more involved [than the plSyers.)^ • 
^ " . To make: 'Yon .need several manila folders, a pen and ruler (for 
the grids); clear contact paper if possible, scissors, and two copies of 
the same magazine i&^sue (for the pictures). Any picture\magazine will 
do. Be sure when you cut out the identical pictures that\they are the 
same size. One is .pasted on "grid, the ojther is pasted on cardboard and 
cut out to be used as a card. . \ 

' You can make this a very simple game for beginners by\hoosii?g 
pictures that are very different from each other, or make it more dif- 
ficult by choosing pictures that are much alike, which would require 
more complicated grammatiGal structures to^describe them, (e.g., "the 
'woman who is cooking" vs. "the woman who is typing" vs. "the woman., 
who is carrying a briefcase";^or "the dog that is being held" vs. "the 
dog that \^ being bathed,." etc.) 

Since making and using these grids, I've learned that this general 
technique was used in intensive lan'j^uage training for the military in 
World War II — using motlels of mijitary equipment on field maps! 

Jacaranda Press '(872 Mn.^^achusetts" Avenue, Cambridge, Mass, 
021S9 ) has^ recently come out witli u nice kit of graded communication 
games of the picture-vrid variety. It is intended to go with their In- 
dividual Language, Arts Program for elementary school, but- the games 
themselves could be used at a nilmbeT of levels. About 32 games in ' 
the kit for $102.00 (at' the time of this wri.tiijg). Whether or not you 
think your school can afford it, the kit is really worth looking at. 

8. Map Exercise " 

; Purpose: To give students experience in following directions and 
giving them; tolgive practice in general map-reading skills; to inspire 
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conversation about a particular place; and perhaps use in a field-trip 
orientation. f \ 

Preliminaries: 

a) Make a list of all place-names on the maps you are using. 

b) Add to yie list any words or phrases that might be used^^^ 

giying__diractions, such as^ ^'around the corner from "go 

straight until you come to..... and make a right." 

c) Go over the list with the class for comprehension ^and pronun-*^ 
ciattoii (they'll have to make themselves understood in^ direction- 
giving, so^'pi'^Tnunciation takes on a very immediate importance.) 

d) Have a preliminary series of short dialogues for the class to 
•go over, asking and giving directions to places that are marked on 
•both copies of the map. Make sure that, each dialogue uses different 
structures, as would happen in real life. For example: "Pardon me, 

can you tell me hqjv to get to Excuse nrie, where's.... .....f 

**Excuse me, could you tellWe how t\) iind................1" v 

And be sure to vary vocabVilary and structures in giving directions.^ 

The Exercise: Divide thte students into pairs, giving one student 
copy A (Map A) and the othW, copy BJMap B). Each map is of the 
*sanie arejv with different places labeled. (There are a few places labeled 
.All hnVh^ in roFpr to in the warm-up dialogue s.) Foll owing instructions 
at the bottom of their copies, the students take turns asking directions 
'"to places unmarked on their maps, but marked on th^^ip partner's. They 
Ghould not look at each otherfe' maps, point, gesture, or use anything 
other than spoken English. As they work in pairs,, you sliould be cir^. 
culating among them, giving brief assistance if asked, and making note 
* of \vords c^d g^i^tures needing further practice, perhaps in another 
map exercise. \ 

What io do after the ^exercise: Maps A and 3 may be okay for 
, warm-up, but nothing can take the place of a real map of a real place 
in your city 'that the. students have access to— a^few blocks of an inter- 
esting part of town, the pla^n of a large store, a map of the campus 
; where they \vg studying, etc. Being able to actually go. out and use° 
the map is a reward in itsWf, and using a "real map" (that you hate 
pift on a ditto) can. create classroom conversation about the pla(jp on^ 
, ehe map, what it's like, who's been there, what they've done, and per- 
J' haps this will inspire a field trip. ' 

you iMnh tJiQ^ exercise may he too difficult : Make^ a simple map 
for the students (like A, but simpler) and another for yourself (like 
B) which you can draw on the board or put on an overhead transpar- 
ency. Do the exejicise with the class, letting them give you directions 
while you follow^em, and having them ask jou directions. This gives 
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you further time to monitor their productions, discuss problems with 
the class, etc., before having them try it on their own.^ 

9. Construction Engineer 

For this game, you will need Cuisiniere Rodw, which were first de- 
veloped for teaching mathematical concepts. The rods were later used 
by Caleb Gattegno in his "Silent Way" language, teaching method. 
(See last paragraph of this section for mail order information.) 

With the rods, three or four students build some Icind of structure 
in full view of the. class, but out -of view of the student chpgen to be 
"engineer." Then the class takes turns giving instructions to the en- 
gineer on building an. identical construction — remember, the engineer 
cannot see the class-built structure. In instructing the engineer, the 
class may use only English and may not use gestures of any kind. The 
first time through, you may want to do this with the whole class, and 
act as engineer yourself. After they've gotten the idea; they can be 
broken into groups of six or eight to do the same exercise. 

This game is very good for prepositions, geometrical terms, and 
reinforcing the use of objects (for instance, "Put it on the table," not 
"Put on the table'' or "Lay it on the table," not *^Lie on the table." 

Where to get the rods: EdiCcational Solutions, Inc., P.O. Box 190, 
Cooper Station, Netv York, NY 10013; tel (212) 982-5600. Local Dis- 
tributor: Paul Ricciardi, 24 Montecito Blvd., Napa, California; tel 
(707.) 224-3479. The rods are called Algebricks" and a large box of 
wooden rods costs about $10.00. You can also get a box of plastic rods 
called **Colpmath" ivom i TeaChers' Exchange, 600 35th Avenue, San 
FranciscOj California; tel (714) 752-3302. $4.50. for a box approxi- 
mately half the size of the Algebirxiks box; larger size boxes are also 
available. . , 

LESS MANIPULATIVE ACTIVITIES FOR SMALL 
OR LARGE GROUPS 

10. Make a Map 

Using the rods, mak^ the outlines of a street scene or the floor plan 
of a building. Use other rods for people, animals, trees, cars, planes, 
busses, trains, whatever. Set up a situation (a restaurant scene, a boy. 
and girl on a blind date, a, traffic jam, a bank robbery, a husband and 
wife having a fight, tourists getting lost, etc.). Let the students take 
over, manipulating the rods and developing the story — with English 
dialogue, of course. - V ' ■ ■ ' 

This kind of activity can be helpful with shyer .students, as it 
focuses attention* away from themselves and onto the f&ds. 

- Thoae familiar -with Joan Morley's Improving' Aural Comprehension will recognize 
her influence here. Special thanks aliso to Laurie Tried. Lee for her valuable 
iUggestioAi.) 
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11. Picture-Stories 

Set up-large pictures around the ro6m, Divide the class into groups 
of two, three or four students. Have them choose a picture that they ' 
like, and make a story together about it— in English, of . course. If 
possible, have different members of the groups from different language 
backgrounds, so that they mtist speak English. While they are doing 
that, you can be circulating around the classroom, ans^yerlng questions 
on new vocabulary, making sure that they're using English, and tun-^ 
ing in on their abilities. 

After 15 minutes to half an hour of small-group discussion, get the. 
class back together and have efich group get up with its picture, eaqh 
gfoup member telling part of the story that they have made. J^ike the 
previous exercise, this one can be good for the shyer students, as they 
are focusing attention on the picture rather than on themselves, and 
they have the company of the other group members. When a group 
has finished, the class may question th6 members further about their 
story or other elements 'in the picture. i • * 

Other activities with the pictures: a) the group puts on a skit of 
the situation suggested by the picture; b) a more advanced ^^roup may 
want to discuss an idea. or theme suggested by the picture/^. 

The best pictures I have found for this purpose, suggested by 
the teachers at E. Manfred Evans Community Adult School, are: Dis- 
cussion Pictures for Beginning Social Studies ($47.50 for a large set 
of about 80 pictures), by Thomas J. Durell, Harper & Row,<5555 Sunol' 
Blvd., Pleasanton, CA 94566. Also available : The Earth, Home of 
People, Big Booh Silver Burdett (about 30 large pictures in color). 

12. The Prop-Box (Thanks to the Creative Environment Center, 
SFUSD) , 

Ask student to bring you something from home that he/she 
doesn't want. It can be from any rpom in the house (or from w )rk) 
and it can serve any purpose. The students should not tell any of thieir 
• classmates what they are bringing, and they should be prepared to 
let you keep the object. . ■'' ' 

' Get a large box to hide the goodies that tli'e students bring (you 
may want to add some of- ynur old "treasures" to the collection too). 
' Divide the class into small groups of 2, 3 or 4. Have each group come 
- up and choose blindly from the box. ^They should not see what they 
/ are getting until they have takop it out of - the box. Then give the 
groups 15 minutes to a half hour to make up a skit incorporating tjieir 
. props in any, way that they jwish. After preparation time, each group 
' must come to the front of the class, describe their props, and present 
their skit. 

ERIC 200 ^ 
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13. Discussion of the "What Do You Think?*' articles from You and Your 
World 

My adult students have liked this liniplified newspaper for high 
school basic education. The feature I like best is the opinion article 
on page 4 of every issue, which ahnost always invites class discussion, 
e.g., the article in the 10/23/74 issu«, "Should the U.S. Try to Change 
Other Countries?" 

Subscriptions to You and Your Wold are $1.20 a semester. Order 
fvQvsi Xerox Education Pttblications,' Education Center, Columbus, 
' Ohio 43216. 

14. .Yalues Clarification (From Values Clarification: a Handbook of 
Practical Strategies for Teachers and Stttdents; Simon, Howe and 
Kirchenbaum; Hart Publishing Co., NY, NY 10003 ($3.95) 

The main purpose of this book is to m^ke American^high s<5:hool 
students aware of their real feelings and values so that they can'make 
valid decisions and evaluations. - It does so through a series of exer- 
, cizes' that are thought-provoking and discussion-provolcing. The book 
-h is full of interesting ideas and situations that encourage communica- 
/ tion. What follows is an adaptation of one of the exercises (adapted 
by Paul Nixon, Alemany Community College Center). 

The Fall-Out Shelter Problem X ^ ' 

World War III has just begun. Atomic bombs will begin-faljifng in an 
hour. You and your group are in charge' of Agricultural Experipaf^ts for the 
United Nations. Your headquarters is in New York City. Yoiyreeeive a tele- 
gram jfrom one of your experimental stations in the South Pacikc. " The people 
at the station have a Small fall-out. shelter — large enough .for only six people. 
Ho we verj there are people on the island. The ten people have askeld you to 
decide which six of them should enter the fall-out shelter. The' people don't 
want to deeide themselves because they realize, that the four people left out 
^ will probably die and also that it is possible that the six people who enter 

will be tlfe only people to survive the war. 

Eliminate /oMr of these ten : 

1. A local tribal chief, from the primitive tribe on a nearby island. 

2. His wife, six .months, pregnant. . ^ 
,3. A medical student — he is an alcoholic. ' 

4. An agricultural specialist of the U.N.,.male, 50 years old. 

5. A young priest 4 
(J. A woman first grade teacher. , - * 

7. A U.N. policeman with a gun. ' . 

8. A lawyer; female, 30 years old. ' 

9. A famous folk singer. 

10. A warrior /hunter from the tribe with a ,spear. 

Other receiit publication of Values Clarification and ESL: 
'Joining Together: Group Therapy and Group Skills, Johnson and 
Jolinson, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey ($6.95) 
• O 
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''Valuing— An ESL Activity,^* by Donna Ilyin, TESL Reporter, 
Spring ,1975 (The TESL Reporter is a quarterly publication from 
Brigham Young University-Hawaii Campus, Laie, Hawaii 96762.) 

15. Some Handy ReBOurce Booka: 

. ^^Games for xSecond-Langiicige Learning^ Gertrude, Nye Dorry, Mc- 
Graw-Hill,^ New York. ($1.50) 

Langiiage-T-eaching Games and Contests, W. R. Lee, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, '200 iTadison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 ($1.40) 

Effective Techniques for English Conversation Groups^ Julia Dob- 
son, Newbury House, 68 Middle pBoacU Eowley, Massachusetts 01969 
($3.50). . ^^^^ 

' Do you haye other activities or books to add to this list? If so, I'd 
like very nnich to liear about them. Please write to: Judy E.AV.B. 
Olsen, 465-A Frederick, San Francisco, California 94117. 



Games Students Can Play^ 

GRACE SCOTT 

Instituto Me;cicana-Norteainericano de Relaciones Culturales, 
Mexico; and MEXTESOL 

No matter what thQ age level (children, teenagers or adults), games 
can be used successfully in teaching English as a second or foreign 
language. 

A good language game is a wonderful way to break the routine of 
cla^ssroom drilj because it provides fun and relaxation within the frame- 
work of language learning, and it provides the student with an in- 
centive to learn.- Here are some suggestions for various types of games: 

TEAM GAMES 

1. Tic-Tacujoe (can be used with students from the>beginning levels 
to the advanced levels, for teenagers and for adults) 

This game can be used to reinforce prepositions, verb tenses, fre^ 
quency expressions, interrogative words, etc. 

Instructions: DvE^w a huge square on the left-hand side of the 
chalkboard a^nd divide it - into nine smaller squares. Number each 
square from 1 to 9. On the right-hand side of the chalkboard draw two 
"^toallel horizontal lines and two parallel vertical lines. Write numbers 
1 to 9Tnrthe.m)per right-hand corner of each division. 



1 


2 

OK 


3 


1 


' 2 


3 

X 


4 

TO 


5 

FROM 


6 

NEAR 


^^^^ 


5 




7 

OFF 


8 

FOR 


9 

QF 


7 


8 


9 

X 



In each square place the item you wisli to work with. For example, 
if you want teO review prepositions, put one in each of the nine 
squares. Divide the class into two teams. The first side to begin picks 
a number (let's say #3) and gives a sentence containing the preposition 
at — study English at the university." If this answer is correct, an 
X' (or G, depending on wliatever the team chooses) is placed in the 
square containing number 3., Then side two* picks a number (let's say 
#5) and the student says, ''I'm from Mexico." An 0 is placed in 



* This paper was presented as a demonstratton sponsored by a TESOL affiliate, 
Mexico Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (MEXTESOL). 
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section 5, etc. The first team to fill the sections across, down or 

diagonally wins. 

2. What would you do if (for intermediate or advanced levels to re- 
inforce ^/-c^atlses) ^ . 

This is strictly a fun game which not only helps the student learn 
how to use i/-clauses, but alsQ helps to increase the student's vocabu- 
lary in certain areas— i.e., the teacher can suggest that they us^ 
technical vocabulary items such as test tube, slide rule, etc, 

'Instructions: Team I writes questions on slips of^paper with: 
''What ivould you do if you found a fly. in your soup Vtest tube)?" 
!' W1iat ivotdd you do if your girlfriend went to thct movies with your , 
best friend!" ''TVhat ivould you do if your zipper (slide rule) got 
stuck?" 

Team II writes answers on slips of paper with: 
''twould sing a song (draw a T square)." 

"7 ivoM ^iy a kite." - ^ 

''I would sfnoke a cigarette, etc." 

The questions are put in one box and the answers in another. One 
member of Team II chooses a question and read it aloud. Then a 
member of Team I chooses an answer and read it aloud. The resulting 
questions and answers, can be hilarious. There, is no winning team, 
■ so to speak, in this game, but everyone wins since the students get 
practice in forming questions, writing answers and reading the re- 
sults aloud to the entire class. A variation can be: What ivould you 
have done if you had beeji Napoleon (Cleopatra) etc. And the an- 
swers would be 7 would have gone .home— 7 would /la-ye learned how 
to play the guitar, etc.^ 

3. Communication 

One member from each team goes" to the chalkboard. The teacher 
shows a picture to the elass. (The two students at the clialkboard have 
their backs to the class and .can't see the picture.) Each student has 
a chance to give the member of his/her team at the board a* clue as 
to What's in the picture and tliat*' student can only draw what the 
teammate communicates. For example :. Team I says ''There's a 

vgirl in the picture." The student draws a girl. Team II might say, 
^Ther(?*s a girl holding a boy's hand. Team I— The- boy and girl 
are^^fciw?.'' The idea is to see which team can complete the picture 
first by^^lizing what the other' team has done and building on it. 
The first s^b4ent student to. complete the picture correctly according 

.to his r4;eam's mtructions wins. This is a good exercise for there 
is/ there are and f^R the present progressive tense. 
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Fig. 1 



^ALL GROUP GAMES " ' 

1. Cartoons or Linear Drawings 

Each group plans a simple cartoon using geometric shaped or linear 
drawings. Captions can be invented for these drawings or the"" group 
can present tlt^eir drawings to the class as a whole to see if anyone* can 
gues^i what the situation is. . (Good practice for storytelling.) The 
class picks out the best cartoon or situation suggested. (Good for inter- 
mediate and advanced^ levels.) ^ 



Example: What is this? 




Answer: It's a Mexican on a ])icycle. 

2. Problem Solving / 

The teacher presents a problem to the class: ^^There's bfien a ship- 
wreck and only 5 people can fit into the lifeboat. Who shall be saved?" 

The class farms small groups of 5 and discusses the problem. One 
at a time, the members in a group givd their reasons why they feel 
they should be saved, and the other members help each other with 
reasons and arguments. Then each group tells the class why their 5 
members should be saved nnd the class decides (thumbs up — OK, 
thumbs down — No). TJie group that s^ves the most people wins. 

" Another group problem-solving situiation is' tli?.fc~thtv oarth^ is al>out 
to explode— a spaceship is loaded with food and clothing and is wait- 
ing for you to board it. You are allowed to take only one personal 
item which tloesn't weigh over a kilo. What would you take with you? 
Again, the class decides which group has selected the best items. (This 
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is good for vocabulary building and informal discussion at both inter- 
mediate and advanced levels.) 

3. Interrogative Word Questions 

Each group selects a secretary (usually the best student). She (or 
he) is the only one who has pencil and paper. The teacher writes in- 

• terrogative word questions or gives a sentence. For example: ^'I had 
a wonderful time last Saturday night." Each groups has 5 minujes. 
to make up a; many interrogative w-«rd questions as possible asking 

/- for additional information about tne teacher's statement. The. secre- 
tary should be instructed to leave plenty of space between each ques- 

' tion. The students ItL each group telF the secretary their questions 
and they help each other formulate questions and correct structures. 
For example: They might' ask,. ^Vheie did you gof "Who did you 
go with?" "How often do you go out on Saturday nights?" 

While the students are working on their questions, the teacher 
■ oirciilates to see how well .'thev are doin^g or if they need help. After 
the 5 minutes are up, the* teacher asks each group to count their ques- 
tions a -.ee which group has the most. Tha.t group starts reading their, 
questions first. The other ga-oups must listen to see if thore are any 
errors. If another group catches an error, it gets or^dit -for that ques- 
tion, and it's deducted fronr the first group's list: Students are in- 
structed to check off questions that they:havp that nfhor groups have 
alrc^cidy given and they get points for any questions not covered. The 
team with the greatest njuriiber of con-ect answers wins. After all 
the papers have boon road, and c:forrected and if there is time, the papers 

H,. are exchanged and each group answers the questions on the paper. 
The same procedure is used to correct arid check the answers. 

This game helps the student learn how to form t<:?i^Questions 
and how to .answer them. • (This technique can also be used wnth is/are 
and do/does questions from the beginning levels on up.) 

4. Telephone Spy (2 to 4 students) * 

The teacher (or a student) writes the answers to a telephone con- 
versation on the chalkbo.ard and each group tries to formulate the 
questions that would elicit such answers. The, group with^ the best 
- questions wins. ^ 

Example:, Q.- ? 

; .A. This -is Karen. \ , * 

Q^. ? 

A: Oh, Pd love to! , 

Qr_: ^ ? : ^ , ' * 

A. I'll try. 

Q. : ? etV • • . 

'o /' . , . ■ ' O • _ • \ '* 

2llr 
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5. Chinese Letters' (groups ^of 7 to 8) 

Student one: ^ Writes down the name of a woman on a piece of 

paper and foliis-it over. 

Student two: Writes down theaiame of a man and folds it over. 

Student three: Writes ''They met at 

Student four:" Writes, /'She said " 

/ Student five: Writes "He ans:g^ered .." 

Student six: They (action verb). 

Student seven: People said " 

Student eight; Reads the complete letter! \ ' - • 

6. The Rorschach Test 

Each group is given an ink blot (or the students can make their 
owii.) The group ihterprjBts what they s§e. Afterwards, each group 
holds up their ink blot for the class to see anc^ they ask the^class for 
their i^itorpor^ta^tioiiv K are compared and discussed. 

7. Vi/s in the Bag! (Role-playing for groups of 5-6) 

Teacher prepares 3-4 bags. Each bag should, contain 6-10 articles 
for props. Each group is given a bag and they are allowed 10 minutes 
to invent a skit on any subject but they must use all the props that 
they have in* their bag in the^ skit. Then the skit is presented to the 
class and the class decides on which skit is best. 

' GAMES FOR THE ENTIRE CLASS 

1. Last-first ' 

A student gives a word, for example, hoy. The next student has to 
give a word beginning with the last letter of the previous word (eg., 
you). The next student says umbrella, etc. (For vocg^bulary building) 

2. What does Steven like? ^ 

He likes school but he doesn't like classes.; 
He likes stamps but he doesn't like cards. 
He likes snoSv but he doesn't lik§ ice. 

• (He likes "s plus a consonant") — This is a good game to^elp cor- 
rect pronunciation problems, Another variation of the game is: What 
does Peggy Collins like?— . <> .^^^ ' - 

She likes cookies but she doesn't like cake. ''SI^^S ^ 

'-She likes accounting but she doesn't like math. •> " ' g. 

(She likes double letters.) • 

3. JVhat Da You Need To Cross a Mountain? r . - ^ 

FoT this garne iris best to have the class im^ circle. Each person 
. has to name some, article of clothing and its ^olor. For example, I need 
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some heavif hrown shoes, I need a red shirt, etc. The idea is that the 
student has to name some article o^ clothing that the ^person io his/ 
her right is ^veariilg. This is k good game for learning colors and 
articles of clothing. * 



4. Gul^ss What They'i^ 

Cbver up sections of a picture and see if the class can guess what 
they're actually doing. A. good exercise to practice the present p^^o- 
gressive tense/ 

Remember that games are an excellent way to get the students to 
communicate (both orally aud in writing) and to train them to listen: 
After all, winning points.for their team might depend on their listening 
comprehension. ^ 
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Mini-Iiessotis from the "Funnies" 

X ; BETTY K. TASKA 

. / . United suites Infonimtion Agci^ 

Many teachers have 'tried to incorporate comic strips into their 
lessons. This paper ^r^ognizes that the idea proposed here is hot ^n 
original one. The subjecf.was dealt with at TESOL 1973 by Francine 
Stieglitz in her presentation on **Using Comic Strips in ESOL Classes.*'^: 
Nor is the appeal hmited to the ESOL class. Foreign language teachers 
have been intrigued by the possibilities? as well, '.^ 

The reasons for this appeal are several: ^ 

1. Strips use colloquial language and natural exchange?. 

2. They have visual appeal and reinforce the language with simple 
yet graphic drawii>g^. 

3. ' They tell us something (often a great deal) about the^culture of 
a given society. Since they often do reflect an authentic slice of life, 
one may wonder, however, at how much translations {Blondie m 
Spanish for instance) may tell students about Hispanic culture. The 
context is often just too* Aimerican, which makes it ideal for our 
purposes.,. ' 

' 4. Strips, seem to know no age bUrriers. While not . everyone may 
be a comic strip fan, among those who relish them arQ children and 
adults alike. - . , - 

5. They are quickly r^ad and understood by the native st)eaker. 
The main point ia-usually easily grasped by the native speaker. . 

Ideas for. exploiting strips as classroom material. are probably 
limited only by a teacher's own'imstgination and resources. I would 
like to offer one suggestion which I shall call "mini-lessons." Rather 
than a class diversion— something to do when tedium begins to set 
in or 'when the teacher.is faced with an extra ten minutes to fill, like 
a song or a game— these "mini-lessons" become an integral part of the 
treatment of a specific unit of language. In beginning or intermediate 
level classes they c,an be. called forth when a particular point is being 
mastered, at a time when students are mpving from the mechanical 
stagev to that'of more meaningfl* communication and language use. 
.Something which a textbook has presented pf^n drily or ^perfunctorily 
coines alive in its comic strip incarnation. This is language as it is 
,xised, and students recognize' it as^;Such. In more advanced classes the 
"funnies" can also be used as a springboard to discussion or as an 
inspiration for student-created dialogues and exchanges. ; 

Editors* Note: We regret that the six sample mini-lessona included with, the original 
paper could not be printed. " * 
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Before moving into some actual "mini-lessons" here are some es- 
. sentials to consider in creating your own. These are gathered under 
tlie headings of Criteria of Selection, Method (or Strategies) of Expo- 
jsitioji,' and Practical Application (Execution) and^ Development. 

- CRITERIA OF SELECTION 
• 1. ,The strip must J&e a. single strip — ^normally two or three frames. 

2. It must be self-contained ; that is, not a continuous "siory" which 
unfolds day after day. ' - 

3. It must contain, and repeat if possible, ^one example of usage, 
one point of grammar, one vocabulary item, dne- pronunciation ^diflS- 
culty, etc., which is the focus of your lesson. 

4. The language inust be normal, general, and as unambiguous as 
possible, not relying on far-out puxi.s, plays on words, or doubles 
entendres t6 make the point. 

5. More than one speaker should be involved Ideally, although an 
interior monologue or 7'unning comment by. one cartoon character fre- 
quently offers as good 'a model qf language use. • - 

6. There must indeed be sometking funny or humorous twhich can 
be enjoyed by the class. Top many "funniets" ara funny in name only. 
It i's the virtue of .many of the single-strip comics that they , usually 
offer some thiiig at least mildly amusing.. The teac'her should be on 
the lookout, as far as possible, ''for universals — the traits of chara^cter, 
little foibles of human nature, outlooks and befuddlements, which 
pedplo have in common./It is. important to guard against anything 
which could be taken as an ethnic slur or cultural insult by any mem- 
ber of the class. If a' teacher has an ethnically mixed class/more care 
may be required than if the class is a homogenequs group. 

77^he strip must be one which you yourself enjoy. I find that . I 
have certain prejudices against some strips. I find the drawings dis- 
tasteful Imd the language offensive. Even if the students like them, 
it i^ hard f orrine^ro overcome~the3e~^^ 

the strips effectively as a teaching tool. By the same token, if the 
.students have a^articular aversion to any strip you have chosen,^ it 
should be promptly abandoned. 

. Some of the strips I have fdund which fulfill these criteria are 
Peanuts, Blondie, Nancy, Freddy , Hagar, Mutt and Jeff Funky, Wi 
and Lois. There arq, of course, many others. Here it would be Wj^U 
to note that any strip you might choose is probably under copyright 
restriction, the copyright being, held by a features' syndicate. The 
strips can be reproduced for classroom use, but.permission should be. 
abtairied from the copyright^holder for any use outside the classrdom. 
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METHOD OF EXPOSITION— STRATEGIES 

It is not necessary to wait until you are 4n the middle of a unit 
on, say, the future-i:eal condition to look for a strip containing if . . . 
wiK-clauses. In fact if you do, you will probably not find one. Rather, 
' the teacher should systematically cull from the daily papers alL those 
strips which leap to the eye with the srngle-minded intensity of their 
language. Reject'iany which are too wordy or have too many language 
problems. Keep in mind the sequencing of your textbook. A strip that 
us^s several diflferent verb tenses, for exariiple, would not be appro- 
priate^ tf^i,44^^ojj; plan to use it as a review lesson or in an advanced 

dass. '•. " ''''^ ~ ■ . •...'*-- 

Wfien you have chosen a strip and decided on the dominant pattern 
or feature which is to be th^^tocus of your lesson, the actual >^riting 
of the 'iesson will require some thought and attention. Be careful not 
to include 7oo much, or the purpose of the ''mini-lesson" will be de- 
. feated. One page should be enough. Here are some of the things yoii 
could do : ^ 

1. Vocabulary expansion. I found the word ^e^ repeated with dif- 
ferent nuances of meaning in one strip of Hi and Lois. I made a list 
of the ten most common meanings of this overworked verb (not in- 
cluding the get plus particle or preposition forms) and made up sample 
' sentences for each meaning. 

2- Sequence, of tenses. Take a dominant sentence* pattern and work 
- out a simplified grammatical explanation. A strip offered this 

" 'genf: when -Derek asks his teacher if the course is pass/fail, she re- 
/ plies, '\If you get A, B, C or D you pass ; if you get F you fail," thus 
presenting a marvelous occasion to-, explain that the future need not 
always be used in the resuU/clause of a real condition— as well as an 
'\ opportunity to clarify the American grading system. . 

' 3. Verb review. A' Freddt/ strip used successively in three frames 
the present perfect, the "future, and the present tenses. Rewrite ex- 
-^—-ereises-using these-verb-forms_may~-be™prepared- 

coftiplete. 

4. Spelling. Nancy tells Sluggo, "I ^an write an eleven letter word 
with only foUr letters,", and then proceeds to write MISSISSIPPI 
on a wall. Students can be asked to spell other words or state names: 

-^one''t:feat::begins vnih A and ends with ^. and has two in that middle 
(Alabama); one that's high,in the middle and round on both ends 
(Ohio— an old joke or riddle which' molt grade school children in the 
^ United States probably know); 

5. Pronunciation. In another N,an(fy strip, Sluggp greets a dog, a 
.cat, arid a bird - he- meets on his walk with ''Happy New Year'^ but 

EEL 22a • 
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wien he meets a jumping frog, he changes IJiis to **Hoppy New Year/' 
Students could bc^-^sked to discriminate the ae/a sounds and work on 
other contrasts: cat /cot, mapping /mopping, He sat on the cat/He 
sat on the cot, etc. 

6. Noun-clause reduction* The use of or that to refer to a whole 
preceding noun can be made the basis of an exercise based on this ex- 
change between Hagar and^ his^wif e : 

Hagar: . . . Good wine should be kept in an aged container. 
■ Hagar 's wife (pointing'^to his stomach) : We do ^feal^ already. 

7. Verbals. The gerund as object of a preposition was the dominant 
paittern p'if a Nancy strip. A little friend asks Sluggo how bees make 
that buzzing sound. He says, **by flapping their wings," and goes on to 
observe that girls make the same sound by flapping their tongues." 
Have students' answer a series of similar feot«;-questions in, the same 
way. (Teachers with feelings about the male chauvinism of Sluggo 's 
remark might get additional mileage from a related class discussion.) 

8. Gender in English. Blondie wants to know why the Himalayas 
aren't called the Heralayas, and Peter in B.C. complains that he has 
been **girlcotted." Natural gender can be discussed St'^dents might 
be asked to give male/female equivalents of words in Eiiglish which, 
show gender. . 

9. Constructions of comparison. The comparative worse than ... 
repeated in a Freddy sequence could give rise to a series of controlled 
writing exercises in which students were . asked to crjfeate new sentences^ 

' followirig the model and substituting other comparitive adjectives for 
worse. " . 

10. Modals. In one of their usual non-sequitur exchanges, Blondie 
and Dagwood use the, forms can, canH would, could, slu^ couldnH. 
Illustrations of the use of modals to express possibility^ and. probability, 
and exercises where students supply the appropriate form may be 
developed., " ■ 

The object is to keep the lesson short and to the point, as in the 
above examples. Vocabulary levels should be carefully observed. It 
is quite possible that a strip will have just the sentence pattern you 
are looking for, but the amount of new vocabulary to be explained 
will be so gpat as to make it unsuitable. 

Many strips can bS^' prodigiously mined for their cultural, yalue 
alone." Often this derives as much from the characterizations of indi- 
viduals tiepicted in the drawings! as from the situation itself. , Hair- 
styles, clothing, home scenes, neighborhood and school environments, 
offices, stores) urban and rural settings, may be identified and discussed. 

Another aspect of culture Js one which is more subtle and must be 
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iBf^w€44?omJ;tie contekt of situation and language. Strips tell us a 
lot about various attitudes such as interpersonal relationships (parent/ 
chirap^HiS^d/wife, peer groups, and sibling rivalries), patterns of 
behavior (dating^ Vi^ork, school), family and community eiwironments, 
minority conflicts, and inVier city realities. Take the sensitivities of • 
your students into accb,unt. 

Observances of holidajrs, weddings, birthdays, are yet another bit 
of cultural information which may crop up quite casually from time to 
time in the ''funnies." \ 

■ Among the taost common cultural themes are those of the genera- 
tion ga]) (most of the ^^faihily" strips— BJow^Zie or Hi and Lois for 
example), the male/fernale Confrontation or ''war between the sexes" 
(Jiggs and Mag^gie, Born Loser, Andy Capp), the teen-age scene 
(Funky, Ar achie, Permy), mitic^^ satire (Doonesherry, Pbgo), and 
precocious kids (Peanuts, Freddy, Nancy, Wee Kids, etc.). 

Adult students may be enbouraged to explain where U.S. cultural 
values as reflected in the "funViies" coincide with those of their native 
countries and where they diveWe. Tfiey can often also tell why some- 
thing which strikes us as fun^y does not seem funny to them. The 
nature of a country's humor o^ten reveals a good deal else of the^njc^ 
tional character. The traditioii of spoofing and making fun of oiirr 
selves and others may be quite\ foreign -to a lot of students. If they 
can be: guided to 'an understanding, if not full appreciation, of this 
aspect of the national personality, it may add immensely io their 
ability to cope with AmeH<5ans at home and abroad. It is important 
in adult classes not to seem ta talk down to the students. If they feel 
that the use of comic strips is condescending or demeaning, some such 
sociological. explanation, of their \ase might smooth the way. 

Students in regular high school or college EFL courses are usually 
glad 9f any diversion from the stfindard text. Those in classes in the 
United States .have the added inc^tive of ready availability of the 
daily papers carrying the strips. Tljiey are probably also aware of the 
popularitjr^of Hhe "funnies"' amon^ their peers whO are native speakers 
of English. . \ ' ' ^ . ' 

PRACTICAL APmCATION— AND DEVELOPMENT 
r. Reproduction of the sirip for classroom use may be handled in 



several ways.' If xerox equipment 



is aVailable, the most elfective way 

_ to duplicate a lesson as "a one-pa^'e haVidout from the teacher's master 
model. The point of the lesson, tffie. strip, and the exercises may be 



assembled on the page. Students 
"mini-lessons". .as a supplement to 



eep a notebook or special folder of 
their textbook. Have them nbte the 



page reference from their textbook on the mini-lesson for- any point 
of grammar that requires fuller explanation or reinforcement. 
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Many teachers do not have xerox facilities, but Jtheir school may 
- 'have kn overhead or opaque projector. In this case, the lesson, the 
text of the strip, andjthe exercises may be mimeographed for handout, 
and during class presentation, the teacher projects the strip itself. 

For small classes, it may be possible to obtain enough newspapers 
to provide each studer.t with his/her own strip cut from the paper. - 

- Many newspapers will sell or giv^ away surplus issues^ when they 
are a few days old. .The disadvantage here is that the lesson cannot 
be kept on permanent file and reused. When the supply of papers runs 
out, so does the usefulness of that particular "mini-lesson." 

Another possibility which has been suggested to me by a colleague 
. adept with a camera is to make a slide of each strip, frame by frame. 
If^the teacher has only one copy of the strip, asrl had in my classes 
in April, it can be posted on a -bulletin board, and all developmental 
work and exercises can be presented using only the chalkboard as a 
teaching aid. , , , 

2. Presentation. The teacher presents the main idea of the lesson; 
for instance, the multiple uses of the verb get, the -ing form after 
prepositions, the indefinite proriouils something, nothing, the notion 
of gender. 

Students look at the strip, the teacher reads the text, identifies the 
characters of the^ draAving, and clarifies any unknown vocabulary. 
Students read the strip quicklj^ again (silently), The balloons should 
help beginners and sloAV readers to focus on one logical language unit 
or thought group at a time. They should see it as a block rather than 
as a string of unconnected words. A repetition drill can be quiqkly 
done for rhythm and intonation if the teacher feels it would be helpful. 
The dialogues in some strips might lend themselves to quick drama- 
tizations or readings by pairs of students. 

Students are asked to identify the grammar point which is ex- 
plained iiiore fully and roinf o rced w iih — nthai^examples where 

- necessary. - ^ - 
The exercises can be assigned for individual homework or they 

may be done as a class project. Students might also work in pairs, 
with one plige for each pair if the number of reproduced copies is 
limited. The written work can be put into their notebooks. The teacher 
can then collect the "mini-lessons" pages for reuse in another class. 

3. Development. The 'Viini-lesson" has now achieved its imme- 
diate purpose. It is up to the teacher how much further work could be 
generated. Students at the beginning level can be asked to talk about 

: the, pictures, wlxat they see in the strips: identifying items of cloth- 
, ing,i furniture, etc. ; describing facial expressions, actions; making in- 
ferexices about the weather, the emotions of characters. At the inter- 
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mediate level, students may be asked to tell what their own reactions 
-would be in a situation similar to* that depicted in the strip. They may 
suggest a different **punch line'' for the final frame; or they^can be 
asked to invent a complete new dialogue to fill the balloons^according 
to what else they think the characters might appropriately say. Ad- 

• vahced classes enjojj examining, the text for aspects of culture con- 
trast, as mentioned 'earlier, .and they usually are pleased when ex- 
amples of difficult but colloquialjanguage are used : Chip in Hi and 
- Lois), talking about his father's taste in music: **Poor Dad! Unless 
a giiy lived back there with Mozart and Beethoven, he never, heard of 
himV Sally, when she puts one over on* Charlie .Brown: **Faked 
. you out, did't I?". A gloss at the bottom of ^^our niini^^ 
familiar terms and' reduced forms might be ^sgfel^W[rI^^ it is 

generally not necessary. Expressions like */AaargH!" and ^*yuck!" 
and *'icky!" can be inferred from context and f roni/meaningf ul^ rendi- 

, ' tibns by the te^acher. ^ i/ 

In certain instances, you Iffight- decide, to use a */ mini-lesson" as an 
introduction to a textbook unit. If tli^ textbook presentation seems 
somewhat dull or obscure or lengthy,' a vivid demonstration of real 
life'' use from \he **funnies" beforehand win provide motivation as 
well as a concrete example of practical application. 

Teachers outside of the United States who are unable to obtain . 
U.S. newspapers can still refer to them in most USIS libraries.^^ And 
the international edition of the Herald-Tribune carries a nice selection 
of our most popular comics. 
' - Even if teachers cannot fully utilize the "funnies" as I have sug- 
gested, they may never,theless still find some inspiration for develop- 
ing supplementary material. Mini-dialogues, for example, could ^be 
used without the added visual stimulus of the, strip itself. And the 
teacher who is himself or herself a non-native speaker uf English may 
find the texts .an interesting exercise nn comprehension as well as a 
soxiTce of insight into -whatJnakes_Americans tick / ■ 

The "funnies" have been seriously studied as an authentic. and iri- 
digenous cultural phenomenon. Perhaps it is an exaggeration to. 
vaunt thefn as .part of our national heritagf But examine them more 
closely as mirrors of our national language and preoccupations. You'll 
be surprised! ' • 
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The Television Commercial in the ESL-EFL Classroom 

ROSANNE SKraBLE 
, / .UniTenity of Michigan 

Ninety-five percent of the households in the United States have a 
television set. According to A. C. Nielson Company, these T^V's are 
being viewed about six hours a day per home.. There are some estimates 
which report that pYe^schoolers watch an average of fiifty hours of 
television a week. As a Medium of instruction educational television 
has taken the lead as seen in the nationally televised Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood, Sesame Street, The Electric Comany, Villa Alegre, a.nA 
Carrascolendas. They have shown that television can be entertaining 
as well as educational. Still, for the amount of television that children 
watch each day there is relatively little commercial programming 
aimed at their audience. This paper, however, will focus on how we 
can use commercial television, specifically the television advertisement, 
as a point of departure for an ESL or EFL bilingual-bicultural lesson. 

Television coTnrnercials are made for one. basic purpose; to sell 
products. Afterail, it is the public endorsement of a product that 
keens « television show on the air. To stay in. the public eye, the com- 
mercial must be persuasive. More and more entertainers we respect,. 
Henry Fonda, Gregory Peck, Bill Cosby, Sammy Davis, Jr. and Vicki 
Carr are doing these advertisements. Consumers, as they identfiy vnth 
the commercial, the actor, and the product, ipiagine themselves as dif- 
ferent and more special persons. These fantasies support commercial 
programming in the .United States. 

The commercial, by and large a microcosm of middle class values, 
' can serve a.s"a trigger film 'for discussion iji bioultural settings, where 
there is need for a forum to verbalize cultural and ethnic values. 
Afterail, what is the "Pepsi Generation"? How am I a part of it or 
noti Will the purchase of a Kodak Instamatic Camera make me 
happy T What is the difference between someone who drives a Volks- 
wagen and the driver of- a Lincoln Continental! If the students in 
adult or high school ESL-EFL classes spend an evening of television 
viewing and then evaluate the advertisements, in many cases they will 
find them out of tune with their value system. A discussion involving 
the following questions about advertising might prove enlightening 
to the students: .- . , 

a) Does the commercial reflect my values? 

b) Why (or why not) can I identify with the product? 

c) What language is used to. try to persuade me to buy this 

product? . it. • u i 

d) Is the person presenting the product from my ethnic back- 
ground? Do I respect him/her or nof? 

^ .288 - '■ 
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Not only can the television commercial serve as an impetus to-bi- 
c cultural'discussion in the ESL-EFL classroom, but it can also be the 
focal point for a grammatical structural unit. It can serve as an ex- 
cellent aid to grammatical pattern practice, writing, readiug,"or speak-^ 
ing drills. Since each advertisement has from 12 to 14 camera shots, 
many different lexical items can be introduced surrounding one con- 
text. The advantage here is that it contextualizes what otherwise 
. would be random drill. This is usdful in building meniory skills, while 
at the same time it i^ motivating to the student. But probably its 
major advantage is that.it is dynamic, playing on both the audio and 
visual aspects of communication. One can see the body movements, 
gestures, and facial expressions that are just as much 4 P^i't of English ^ 
as any lexical item. I'or foreign students, being able to recognize these 
expressions often proves to be -the most valuable^ part of the lesson, 
Siuce most coitimercials can be understood without thfe dialogue, the 
"dialogue should play a secondaiy role. Yet it can be useful for more 
advanced students who can look at the images createtl in the film and 
discuss how language is used to persuade, manipulate or interest. A 
less sophisticated clast^ can utilize the dialogue for dictations, arltl 
l6tter-sound' correspondence exercises. From^vthe script we hear lan- 
guage which is full of coiftractions and topical slang words. To a 
greal extent, for foreign students, understanding this narration will 
help their comprehension of English as it is spoken in the United 
States. *' / . . ^ 

- The success of eacK lesson will undoubtedly depend on; the teacher/s 
preparation. A film should not be shown without first, preparing trig- 
ger discussion questions of bicultural impact, and grammatical, speak- 
ing, writing, or reading exercises to implement each lesson. If it is to . 
be a lesson of grammatical content, how willi. the grammatical struc- 
ture(s) by presented? What will be uuno..,Mie'n the ^film is riinuing? 
What should be done after the film? What type of follow-up exercises 
will be integrated into the lesson? 

• To iliustfate^he^oints-m en tioned above, the League of Women 
Voters' *'Vote,'' a ^CLIO Award winning public service commercial, 
1973 (Needham, Harper, and Seers) is an excellent exaniple. In the 
first place its message, which encourages voting o|i election .day, is 
clear, ^^concise and to the point. It is relatively harmless, stressing 
democratic ideals, and the importance of each person^s part in electing 
government officials. In the EFL classroom it can trigger discussion on 
voting and electoral procedures in the Ilnitecl States; In a bicultural 
ESL setting certain attitudes surrounding tli'e rights and needs of 
minorities can be discussed. . '\ 

The advertisement shows, six different people at .Work, each re- 
placed by a substitute which enables the worker to gO' to vote. In each 
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case, the most unlikely substitute arrives. An elderly woman 'replaces 
a construction worker. A young career woman replaces a traffic cop. 
A busboy replaces a dentist. A stout manager takes the plac^ot a 
chorus girl in the dancing line. And a long-haired hippie replaces the 
Woman farmer in a scene closely resembling the classic pamting, 
* * American "Gothic. ' ' 



To use ''Vote" or any other television commercial, judgements 
must be made as to what communication skill should be emphasized. ■ 
In "Vote" the teacher can control the ^xtent of lexical items, and c^n 
limit the vocabularly to the names of professions. Structurally, this 
is a good context to start with the verb to he contractions, and yes/no 
■ questions with the verb to he. By freezing the filin on the fr?ime, and 
then starting the projector once again, patterns or lexical items can be 
drilled in context as thjey appear on the screen. 

A lesson iiitroiducing wfe-question words as substitutes for part 
of the predicate is another P9ssibility for a lesson plan from this 
League of Women Voters' commercial. In such a lesson, the teacher 
should first introduce the film, briefly explaining the plot, in this case, 
election day in the United States. Next the announcement should 
be shown to give the students a context for the grammatical pattern. 
After the grammatical pattern has been introduced, the film serves _as 
the context for drill work. For each scene the teacher asks a series 
of wfe-questions. As- the student answers them,= the teacher \*rrites the 
answers on the board in complete sentences. From these statements 
the teacher has the student make wfe-qaestions. For example, in Scene 
I we see a construction worker with a heavy duty drill breaking up 
the sidewalk. An elderly, pcim grandmother type comes by, t^ps him 
on the shoulder, and offers to take his place while he goes to vote. 
She then, drill in hand, continues the work of the construction worker. 
The film, stopped on the frame, gives the teacher an. opportunity to 
ask a series of questions : What does the man do? When does he work? 
Who does the woman help? Where does the worker go? These ques- 
tions, as explained above, are first answered by the student and then 
made into questions once more. The teacher should continue this drjll 
throughout the scenes 6f the advertisement.. In this. way random drill 
' is contextualized and |a grammatical pattern -and lexical items are 

introduced. • j 'ii. 

After the film is shown the oral practice should be reviewed with 
written work. As a final activity, the class can be divided into groups 
of two representing each of the scenes of the commercial. Each mem- 
ber of the group plays! the role of one of the people in the scene. To- 
gether the two students write a short dialogue on what they feel the . 
people are saying to dach other. Again, this will be another way to ^ 
reinforce the grammatical pattern. While the students are practicing 
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in groups the teacher has the opportunity to individualize instruction. 

Finally^ because of the far reaching effects of this communications 
media, we must look and question more than ever how television can 
better serve us an as instructional medium in and out of the classroom. 
As shown above, the television coramercial, an illustration of social 
values, is useful for the foreign student as well as the native noi^- 
English speaking Amterican student. The foreign student, through the 
television commercial, can start to make needed and useful comparisops 
with his native culture. Of equal importance, the non-English speaik- 
ing or bilingual-bicultural American student can look at the commercial 
and decide how his/her identity fits into the "Pepsi Generation." In 
addition jit provides a context in which to air differences. For ESL- 
EFL teachers, the short, colorful one-minute film is a motivating and 
vital way in which to practice grammatical structure and vocabulary 
within a meaningful context. 
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Some Important Oddities of English Spoken Niiinbers 

, ' ^ FRANCIS A. CABTII» » 

/ DefenM Langusf* Inintato 



Native speakers of English use art extraordinarily .complex and 
often whimsical set of conventions in speaking numbers There ^are 
rules for many of these usagfes, of course but there is 
them, and there are so many exceptions and oddities that he learner 
of English as a second language must surely be bafl^ed by them, espe- 
cially since> they are rarely systematically taught. ^ , 
Most EFL courses teach the student to count, but httle else. Yet, 
in the real world, mistakes in the comprehension of spoken numbers 
are severely punished-and not merely by confusion or embarrassment, 
but by being short-changed, by getting lost, or by missing flights and 
busses The cruel, real wo.rld tolerates nothing less than instantaneous, 
errbr-free comprehension of numbers; so, if your students are living 
in an English-speaking environment .while they are still learning En- 
gUsh, you ought to give soAe thought to whether or not they achieve 
J survival level of proficiency with numbers early enough. _ 

In Miami, back in 1967, talking about "Some Imj)ortant Oddities 
^f English Phonetics," I said that a lot of people who speak the lan- 
lage perfectly well have ^ery little idea of how they actually speak 
U. I illustrated the point then with some examples of how we use 
glottal stops, certain unusual intonations, and some other phonetic 
cariosities. Today, I will, illustrate the same pomt with some impor- 
tant oddities of the. way we say numbers. 

An example of the bewindering, variety of ways in which we^ say 
.numbers is the digit-series 1905. If it is an amount-for example, a 
number of men or of miles— we say: 

one thousand nine hundred five, or ■ 
^l_aJ;housand nine hundred and fi^, or 

nineteen hundred five, or / 

nineteen hundred and five. ^ 

If, however, we are speaking of the year, we may say 
. nineteen hundred and fiye, 'or 

nineteen hundred five, or . - 

nineteen five, or ♦ 
nineteen oh fiye. , • . 

And writers of rustic movies sometimes make kindly old codgers say 
"nineteen aught five" (or is that "naught five"?). .But no one else 
says that anymore, except , for fun. 
Q . 2S9 ' 
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Oddly enough, when we are speaking of money, the phrase nine- 
teen five," can mean different amounts in different places! In a real 
estate office/ we probably mean $19,500. I've asked a lot of people 
what they thought would be meant if the price of a used car were 
quoted by a salesman at nineteen five." Some say $1,950 and some 
say $1,905. (I suppose this is further proof that you should get a used 
car salesman to put everything he says in waiting! In any case, it's 
something to/ watch out fojr.)' Of course, at the supermarket nineteen 
five" means $19.05. In Washington, D.C., however, ''nineteeA five" 
may very well mean $19,500,000. (Joe Hutchinson once told me about 
a serious confusion that arose a few years ago over a government con- 
tract that was ambiguously quoted as '^thirteen five.*' Now ffiere'sM 
problem to watch out for!!) ^ - ^ 

But while nineteen five" and thirteen five" may be ambiguous, 
''nineteen ten," oddly enough, never is; if it refers to money,, it can 
only mean $19.10. 

I have already mentioned the optional use of the word and after the 
word hundred. In that context, and is invariably reduced to /ah/ or 
just syllabic /n/. So, for example, we can say either ''five 'hundred 
vten" or five hundred 'n' ten." 

The other optional form occurs when saying amounts over a thou-„ 
sand, and ending ill an even hundred. We can say,eithef "one thousand 
one hundred" or r eleven hundred." Notice, hpwever, that this option 
doesn't apply to jveri- thousands; we hardly ever hear three thousand 
spoken as "thirty hundred," except in phrases like '-'between twenty- 
five and thirty hlundred. ' ' 

Nevertheless,/a similar option occurs regularly in numbers over a 
million. So we ojfften say '/eleven hundred thousand" instead of "one 
jnillion one hundred thousand.^' ' *^ . 

*^ Now let's tup to numbers that are used as the names^ of things; 
flight numbers, form numb*ers, model numbers, room numbers, and so 
on. . You might buppose that office and hotel-room numbers would fol- 
low some of the same rules used for amounts, but they don't. .A room 
number 1905 isfalmost ahvays spoken of as "Room nineteen .oh five," 
just like one of fthe options, for naming the year, but none of the other 
options for naijiing years is normally used for rooms. We would feel 
perfectly at eafee saying "Room eleven hundred,!' just like the year 
^'eleven hundrjbd," but we never say it. Can you guess why? I don't 
suppose it's of any instructional significance, but the reason is that 
there never is a Room 1100. The lowest numbered room on the eleventh 
floor is invariably ' ' Room eleven oh one. " 

In. Europe, though, many hotels* have rooms numbered 300, 400, 
500, and so on. It is always, as they may say, the W. C, or as we 
might say the john. ■ ^ 
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Here are some more room numbers. 

Boom Five eleven , ; 

Boom Two ten 
Boom Fourteieil sixteen - 

The rule here is quite simpler/the last two digits are spoken as^a 
Kroup^ieven, tpn, sixteen. These last two digits are, of course, the 
room numbers, because the digits that f recede them- are the pox num- 
. bers. "Room five eleven" is on the fifth floor, "Room two ten is on 
^the second floor, etc. This rule is preserved even in room numbers 
^ such as "five U one" and "ten oh nine," the "oh" being used .to 
keep the floor number separate from the room number. 

• This"bh" IS very important. A room with a number like fwo sero i 
two would nevter be called "Room Twenty/two." If native speaker 
heard someone say, "Room Twenty/ two," he would.think it odd, but 
would interpret it either as "Room two two" (22) or as "Room two 

' zero zero two" (2002). , • \ J 

House numbfers and model numbers follow this same rule ot group- 
ing ' Wc say "twelve twenty-five Oak Lane" and "nineteen oh five 
ii&in Street." Longer numbers present a difficult problem for the re- 
searcher right now. The language doesn't seem to- have made up its 

/fend yet abo'ut how to coje-with that new ramification of urbanjpraw 

' that has resulted in house nuinbers like "one one nine Oh five Foothill 
Blvd " My notes on these and on spoken Zip dodes show all sorts ot^ 
groupings, with the edge appearing to go to those who simply say 
each digit separately as in a telephone number,-as I just did However, 
there seems to be some tendency to preserve- the last two digits as a 
eroup. as in room numbers. I asked Marina Byrt, for example, how 

, she says- her Zip code, 12222. She says eadh digit, but^with a pause 
before the last two, like this,: one two two, two two. There is logic 
to that, but I still wonder how the general usage will evolve. On little 

• more than a^hunch, I will put my money on the form, "one twenty-two 

twenty-two. " • ' / „ 

I indicated a minute ago that model numbers and form' numbers 
■ follow the same rules- as room numbers. That is generally so. Al- 
though I once heard. a radio announcer refer to a "Northwest Airlines 
Seven Four Seven," it was the only time I ever heard that monstrous 
flying machine called anything but a "Seven Forty-Seven ' 

As for form numbers, well one never calls a Form Ten-Forty any- 
' thing but a Form Ten-Forty— well, liardUj fever! If there were a Form 
. l^OSTit would be called "Form Nineteen oh five," just like the room 

number. ' , a - v 

•* By the way, with all' this discussion of room and floor numbers, 
many of you have probably remembered something else that our stu- 
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dents^ of ten have to be taught, "in the U.S., what we calithe first floor 
is the street or ground floor and not, as in most other countries, th6 
. next one above it. ' . ^ . ' . 

When I first began to coiiect spoken phone numbers, t^xey seemed 
quite regular. ^Most people simply say overy digit, with a slight pause 
after the exchange number. My phone number is typical : three seven 
five, eight bh six five. But there are exceptions. A number like 375- 
. 1100 is often spoken as three seven five, eleven hundred/' and many 
of ^ou will remember a once-famous and highly danceable phone num- 
vber^ ^'Penn^ylyania six five thou^sand.'' (By the way, on the original 
record the orchestra also occasionally shouts '**Peimsylvania six five 
oh oh oh/' but Vm riot sure we should attach *any linguistic significance 
to that.) ^ ^ - / / 

Some phone numbers are bound, to be reduplicative, and result* in 
.people saying, for example, two seven three, double two, double 
four.'' You hardly^ ever hear a number such as 1313 spokfen as V^double 
thirteen," but I once heard a pjiorie number spoken as **three seven 
five double ten." ' . " \ 

Many of these way.> of saying numbers ;ipay not seem like od'dities 
to native speakers of English^ who of course know them already, but 
I hope I have made tlie point that EFL and ESL students are justified 
in beipg somewhat confused at times, unless we provide some sys- 
tematic instruction in them. * 

Because I want to mova on and discuss a few phonetic aspects of 
number talk" that cause our students a lot cif anguish, I will notliave 
time to discuss a great many other cjix-ious usag^es and problems such, 
as why thp i^ovie ^^^1 is not called Twenty oh one" according to pat-' 
teriii for 1901, nor why a board five feet long is called a five foot board. 
We have no time to, dwell on such numbers as seven point two mil- 
lion," or" twenty-six K."- . ^. 

We cannot puzzle bv^r why a man is said to be **^ixothree,". nor 
how, in the song, the gal with the eyes of blue can 'be ''five foot two" 
instead of five feet two," nor the various ways we say numbers with 
decimals, nor how library call-numbers are spoken, nor why Canadians 
say '/Nuniber fourteen road" while we always say-''Road fourteen," 
nor why the military not only speaks its time differently, but has its 
own .method of saying aircraft numbers, and why it even has an ab- 
solutely unique ordinal form such as '/the'"four fifty-third." Air that-- 
WQtuld -take hours. • > ' . 

So let^s turn to phonetics now, and begin witH just four English 
sounds that present problerris to a great many students:, /i/, /Q/,. 
hi, and that demon syllable-final /n/. 

It 'may surprise you to learn that /n^ occurs in syllable-final posi- 
tion in over half the numbers fronLl to 100: 56 of them to be exact! 
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It occurs in 1/7, 9, eleven, all the' teens and twenties, and 35 others. 
Students who have trouble articulating /u/ at the end oi a syllable 
are likely to misarticulate all their numbers. Eemember, too, that mis- 
articulation of a sound is often a sign, that the student does not hear 
the sound t^e way a native speaker does. So he/she may have trouble 
.discriminating 16 /from 60. 

The. vowel / i/; another very common problem, occurs in accented 
syllables in- neai^y a third of the numbers from zero to ]®0: 31 of them, 
to bo exact. - - 

The voiceless TH occurs in the number three and in 18 'others (or 
about one out. of five), and /v/ occurs 30 time's. i 

Fortunately, there are'no minimal pairs among the English num- 
bers, eicept taiiKa>»^nd billion. , 

But cGUsideWg that there, is rarely any . redundancy in a spoken 
, number; consi^ring the high probability of misarticulation of several 
' phonemes in, fdr example, a phone number ; and considering the costs 
of mis-communihation of numbers ; it seems to me we should, set a 
-higher criterioiVf or articulation of numbers than we usually do. Let 
me. given some additional reasons why. I have mentioned only, four- , 
difficult sounds ; b«t there are others, of cdurse. Furthermore, there 
are- some extremely difficult consohant clusters. I said the voiceless 
lingual-dental sound /B/ occurs in- 19 cardinal numbers from zero to 
a hundred. It also occurs- in all the ordinal numbers except yirs^ a|nd 
second, and, in nearly every instance, it occurs as the second sound of 
an especially difficult consonant cluster.. Consider, for example, fifthy 
sixth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth, to mention only a few. ^ 

The fractions present similar demons, even for native speakers. 
Say these to yourself: seven twelfths, nine seventeenths, eleven twenty- 
fifths, BnA sixty^six'hundredths. ^Considering that many students have 
^trouble with the simple ks clusler in six, it is no wonder they garble 
the ordinal sixth, and massacre a fraction like five sixths. I 

But none of these problems, as difficult as they all are, is equal to 
learning some of ihe marvelously sufitle junctures that native speakers 
^ use in speaking numbers. Few of these junctures ^e ever taught sys- 
tematically.' Let . me. give you a couple of example^ of what I mean. 
There areiwo houses, 34 blocks apart, that have these tv(o addresses: 
1699 Western Blvd., and 6099 Western Blvd. Or how about 2340 6th 
St., and 23 46th St.? 

Fortunately, however, numbers are uniquely suited to phonological 
.iJriila. Numbers have, the advantage that you can use . them as visual 
stimuli without spelling interferences, they can usually be prresented 
^ m both discrimination and pronunciation drills without referring to 
the student's native language at all, and the meaning of a written num- 
ber is absolutely clear. ; 

i\c : 234 ' - . 
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I would like to suggest, therefore, ^that our courses should begin 
drills on numbers very early— first, because the students need to learn 
them early for survival ; and second, because numbers provide superb • 
drill material for the sounds of English without recourse to either 
nonsense words or rare words. . v 

So let's talk about numbers as^,m<3tiium for phonological training ^ 
in English. 

• ' The English numbers from one to 1,000 contain all the vowels and 
diphthongs except four: /a/,j/u/; /ae/ and /oi/. But /a/ can be taught 
I in dollar , o'clock, and yard.\ /u/ can -be ; taught in ./oof, /se/ .in half, 
and /oi/ in numbers like 3!l4, 

As for the- consonant sounds, the numbers from 0 to 1,000 contain 
half of them. These' are missing: /h/, /y/, /s/, /z/, /m/, /^)/, /c/, /j/, 
/p/ and /b/. These however, can be taught in words such as. 
']ialf, million, fraction, measure, length, check, and digit, or in other 
words associated with numbers, .such as the first, the second, and so 
on, point, about and ^^goes inta.^^ 

There is one. further — and^ very powerful — argument in favor of 
starting your instruction on numbers very early; the<iiumbers provide 
one of the most appropriate opportunities in language training for 
use of programmed instruction. The simplest iype of programmed 
instruction^ that can be employed right- in the classroom, and that in- 
corporates virtually all the important principles* of P..!., is to dictate 
a number, have jthe students write it down, then write it on the chalk- 
board so they can check their answers. Do this with single digits 
first, then two digits. By two digits, I do not mean numbers like 
twenty-four, but two digits; like two^ four. You can follow this with 
an exercise of three digits, like the -first three digits of a telephone 
number, then four, like the last four digits of a telephone number, but 
carefully avoiding any of the additional exceptions I mentioned eiarlier. 

The important thing to remember -is not to proceed with three or 
four-digit exercises, or with^the exceptions and oddities, until each 
and every student gets a perfect score on the easier djills. 

You then move on to complete telephone numlbers. Only after that, 
should you teach and dj-ill the usages that deal with years, or with , 
room numbers., or with amounts of money. 

If you would like to prepare some tape$"for the language lab, it 
is very easy to produ'ce these in programmed self -instructional form. 
Here is a simple way to do it. - 

, The objective, let us say, is perfect recognition of gpoken numbers 
from one to a thousand. This will take several tapes, but let's design 
one somewhere in the middle of the series. 

The idea is to design the lab exercise so that it is self -instructional; 
For this, we need a system that permits a relevant response to 
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Teieyant stimulus, ' and immediate confirmation or correction of. each 
responsjB. 

The stimuli will be spoken numbers^ recorded on tape ; the response 
is to write down the number. Now^ ho^v do we provide the correct 
answer? We can't put the answer on thg tape, because what we want 
to. confirm is the correct written form. (A student who doesn^t recog-_ 
nize the spoken stimulus wouldn't recognize a spoken confirmation,' 

• either.) x / 

So we give him/her the answer printed on an answer sheet (see 

• sample Answer Sheet below), but we bury the correct answer, in a 
^ scrambled list. . „ 

For example, let us take a tape inlhe middle! of our series, ihe 
tape begins with instructions, then it sdys **One! Seventeen." There 

' is a pause while the student writes, the number 17 here. Then the 
tape says ^^F." That's ^he code-letter for the answer in the key. The 
student looks for '**F" in the scrambled key and compares what he/ 
she wrote with the number printed after F. The tape provides, a 
a pause for this. The tape then goes dn: **Two! Three, hundred six." 
Pause, ''C." Another pause while the student finds ''C' and checks 
the answer. Then, ''Three! Seventy." A pause; then ''E." 
. If you are teaching variations in this tape,, the next item may be 

"Four! Three oh six." Pause. **C.'>' And if you are interested in 
teaching number recognition under all possible circumstances, the next 



SAMPLE ANSIJ^ER SHEET 



Exercise A. Use with Tape 



\ . 
V 

ANSWERS 



1 ■> 26. '. 

2 ^ : 27. . 

i 1- 28. - 

4 29. 

s! 30. 

6. — 31. 

7 32. 

8. : - 33. _ 

ft. . 34.. 

' 10. . 35. Jl_ 

11. : — 36. 

12. : 37. ^ 1—- 

13. : ^ .38: . 

.14. 39. . _ 

15. 40. -^^ 

16. ^ -41. 

17. 42.^^ 

18. . — 43. 

19. ■ 44. — 

20. ^ ■ 45. 

21. , 46. 

22. ^ - 47. ^ 

23. ^ 48. 

24. 49. 

25. — — 50. — 

ER?C " 23G 



Alfa 


7871 


Bravo 


80 


Charlie 


1262 


Delta 


972, 


Echo 


238 


Foxtrot 


661 


Golf 


■ 4042 


Hotel 


3493 


India 


534 


Juliett 


- 651 


Kilo 


. 153 


Lima \ 


5165 


Mike 


9116 


November . 


4242 


Oscar 


8905 ' / 


Papa 


38ad 


Quebec 


7790 


Romeo 


2106 


Sierra 


1021 


Tango 


2376 


Uniform 


' 6277 


Victor 


3045 


Whiskey 


7855 


X-ray ^ 


4988 


Yankee 


5688 


Zulu 


80:79 
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item may be a highly nasalized articulation of Seventy'^ to assure 
that it is discriminated from Seventeen." 

Of course, the series of .tapes should be well planned, going from 
easy to diflScult and gradually speeding tip so as to develop a quick, 
au^0matic response. . - , 

No stii(ie,nt sliould be allowed to move on to the next, more diflScult 
tape until he/fehe can get a perfect score. IVith numbers, being 90% 
right is not passing— not in^ the cruel, real world. 

Conclusion. 

Considering the great importance of perfect comprehension of num- 
' bers in all their regular and irregular usages, and considering the 
great number of phonological problems in speaking numbers intel- 
ligibly, it seems strange that so f€w EFL or ESL courses teach spoken 
numbers early enough and thoroughly enough. This is particularly 
unfortunate since numbers also afford excellent content for the ear- 
trj^ining,^nd articulation instrujition that are primary concerns at the 
beginning of such courses. . 

Perhaps it's just that nobody has thought about it very much.' 
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A Method for Improving the Writi;ig Skills of 
Foreign Students in University Level 
Expository English Composition Courses 



LOUIS A. ARENA 
Unlrenity of Delaware 



The Current state of the teaching of Written composition in 
American universities, and colleges has come to be Regarded by many 
educators and ^administrators as a serious ^national problem. For non- 
native speakers of English, the university-level freshman English class, 
a required course ior most undergraduate degrees earned from Am- 
erjican universities and colleges, is often a serious stumbling block in 
the academic experiences of many foreign students who enter pur in- 
stitutions of higher education. Even though such students have scored 
very well on the TOEFL or have achieved high levels of proficiency 
while attending intensive ESL programs in the United States, many 
non-native speakers of English need a special **pre-freshman English 
composition" course in order to *^ write well'- for typical university- 
level freshman English courses. This problematic situation contains 
two broad questions which I believe first have to be investigated in 
order to understand and to. subsequently deal with the situation, i.e'., 
what kinijs of writing may be taught in a ** typical university-level 
freshman English composition course" ; and what does ** writing well" 
mean to American university-level composition instructors) 

For English composition "teacher whose students, are not native, 
speakers of English, the answers to these questions may not be as im- 
portant as being able to objectively verbalize to students the differ- 
ences among the four kinds of writing which may be taught in Uni- 
versity composition courses and, even more crucial, to be able 'to teach^ 
students not only what ** writing well" means to an American in- 
structor of freshman English, but also to objectively teach i^tudents 
how to write well" for such courses. We know that in mo^t Am- 
erican university-levfel freshman English courses, any of four kinds 
of writing may be taught, i.e., expository, descriptive, narrative, and 
technical. However, what seems to be only vaguely known is how to 
objectively describe just what expository style" is, in contrast to 
the other three kinds of writing. Non-native speakers of English 
generally do not analytically know which style they are writing in so 
that they may objectively assess whether or not their writing is in 
accord with a particular composition assignment. A concrete and frus- 
trating result of not being able to do so is a very low or failing grade 
received by a foreign student for a well organised, cohesive, fairly 
wpii -Written essay, simply because he/she handed in a descriptive or 
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narrative composition instead of the expository composition that was 
assigned to the entire class. . 

In investigating ilie question of what writing well'' means to an 
American composition teacher, studies by Hunt (1964) and Mellon 
. (1969) have concluded that the ability to control and manipulate En- 
glish sentence types accurately is cliaracteristic of syntactic fluency." 
Increased syntactic fluency 'V indicates an increase in writing skill on 
the part of the American student. Syntactic fluency" as defined by 
Mellon can be jneasured in a consistent manner as the student matures, 
by an increase in the number and variety of sentence t^pes in free 
writing exercises. By sentence type" -I mean whether or riot a sen- 
tence is simple, compound, complex, or compound-complex. • 

In a . general way, , growth of sentence structure is reflected in a host of 
comrnonplace observations on developmental changes in student writing — thai 
independent clauses grow longer, that sentences become highly elaborated,- 
that more subordination is used, that a wider range of sentence patterns* is 
employed, or that sentences become on the average more heavily rind deeply 
embedded (Mellon 1969:15). 

Hunt's: research mirrors the above by concluding that the hallmark 
of syntactic fluency is the ability to **say more," on the ayerage, witl^ 
every statement. This conclusion has been confirmed by O'Donnell, 
Griffin^ and Norris (1967). Although the increased use of relative 
transforms, nominalized sentences, and recursive embeddings, at in- 
creasingly deeper levels-are structural characteristics which indicate 
.and increase in the writing skills af American students, some of these 
characteristics may or may not be present in the English writings of 
non-native students of English due to language differences between a 
student's native language and English. This issue will be dealt with 
later in this paper,. 

The methodology employed at the University Writing Center at- 
the University of Delaware for improving the writing skills of' foreign 
students attends directly to the two tasks of objectively defining^ the 
structural • style of expository, descriptive) narrative, and technical 
writing, and to describing a student's ability to manipulate ox combine 
fhe sentence structures'of English. The basis upon which all of these 
data are derived is a qlause analysis method^, that has been in use at 
Delaware since 1970 and which lias proven to be very helpful in setting 
up instruction for the purpose of improving students^' writing skills. 
The initial stage of the development of the clause analysis method 
Contained in this paper was first reported in 1973 in a paper given 
at the University of Northern Iowa (Arena 1973). 

There are two kinds of important data that the clause analysis 
method has successfully provided: 1) objective descriptions of the 
structural styles of typical and published samples- qf expository, de- 
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scriptive, narrative, and technical writing; and 2) objectiye descrip- 
tions of an author's written idiolect^ in terms of type, number, fre- 
queney-of-oeeurrenee-ef^lause types, and the average length and depth 
of embedding that an author employs in' his/her writing. Experience 
over the past live years has repeatedly shown that the summaries of 
several clause analyses of a student's different writings correlate so 
accurately and consistently in terms of the type, number, frequency of 
occur reni;e of clause types, and embedding depth, that the analyst 
can generally predict, within a reasonaoly accurate range, the number, 
type, embedding depth, and variety of clause types in the same per- 
son's writings whic|i have not been analyzed. Such accurate and con- 
sistently correlating descriptions of a person's written idiolect com; 
prise what may be called a writer's personal 'structural fingerprint' 
Mvhich can be found and verified in any of the person's later writings. 
The method for structural fingerprinting is derived from a large study 
at the University of Delaware in 1971 which attempted to apply lin- 
guistics to the teaching of English composition by addressing the 
classical qiiestipn of whether or not a knowledge of some system of 
grammar would result in an increase in the composition skills of for- 
eign as well as nativie American university students. The full report 
of the Delaware study is contained in a forthcoming text (Arena 1975). 
' , In^ order to better understand the method used at Delaware, a brief 
description of tha background ot the study which resulted in a method 

' for improving writing skills of a significant number of students may 
be helpful. ^ 

The Delaware study was undertaken during the 1970-71 academic 
year and involved a total of 529 students. The purpose of the study 
f- 'was to attempt to increase the'' composition skills of university stu- 
dents who had previously been obtaining failing grades in their! En- 
glish composition courses. The means to this end was limited /indi- 
vidual instruction in both a clause analysis method and a small number 
, of modes and principles of expository writing. The clause analysis 
method, which can provide objective structural descriptions of an 
author's written idiolect and of the four styles of writing, l^as/ orig- 
inaliy developed in a graduate semiliar in English syntax taught by 
Dr. W. A. Cook at Georgeto\^n Univel-sity in 1969. The Delawar| study 
was essentially a pedagogical extension and application of the clause 
analysis method; that is, instead of extensive clause analyses of pub- 
Uahed writers such as E. Hemingway and G. Orwell, whose works were 

I analyzed at Georgetown, clause analyses Mere made of the composi- 
tions of students who were experiencing^ great difficulty in passing 
their freshman English courses. What was unique a^out tnis appli- 
Vcation of clause analysis method was that the 'structural fingerprints' 
^f a student 's com p,Qsitions which it provided were used as the basis 
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for the specific lesson plans and directives designed by an English 
instructor and priesented to the student for the purpose of improving 
their writing skills. For students to understand the results of a. clause... 
analysis and to subsequently perform clause analyses of their own 
writings, a knowledge of the core grammatical system of English ac- 
cording to some grammatical/model was necessary. The primary 
source-model underlying the instruction of the grammatical "system 
that was presented to the students is the tagmemic-generative model 
of grammar elaborated by Dr. W. A. Cook (1969). An interesting 
phenomenon observed during the study was that, in general, foreign 
students received and assimilated instruction in grammar much more 
easily tha^ did their American counterparts, indicating perhaps that 
the grammar instruction they received during their previous classes 
of Englisli as a second language was not in vain. 

The core grairimatical system of English presented to the students 
in the study reflects a tagmemic model, that is, it reflects a model which 
is, functional, contains a hierarchy of grammatical levels, and shows 
a string-type analysis. A tagmemicist view's language as a hierarchy 
of simultaneous and natural levels, of grammar which roughly corre- 
sponds to the traditional categories of sentence, clause, phrase, word, 
and morpheme. Since we were analyzing the surface structure sen- 
tences in' a student's compositions, and since clauses operate at tjie 
sentence level, the tagmemic model of grammar is quite appropriate 
as a ,basis for providing a description of the, student's writing in 
terms of the number, type and frequency of occurrence of the clause 
types, and the embedding depth employed by the student in .his/her 
compositions. * ■ 

According to the tagmemic model of grammar or. for that matter, 
according to any traditional grammar of English, all compositions 
written in English may be reduced to fouf ma^or surface clause types, 
i.e., transitive, intransitive-, ^equational, and passive. Such clause types 
may then be analyzed as. either independent, dependent, or partial 
(non-finite), clauses. The hypothesis underlying the application of the 
clause analysis method is that certain patterns of the four clause types 
and expected rates of the frequency of occurrence of the clause types 
could be observed and formulated both in a student's writing and in 
the four styles pf writing, i.e., expository, narrative, descriptive, ^ and 

^ technical. Since instruction in the freshman English' composition 
courses at-the University of Delaware emphasized expository^ writing, 
t^e first step in the study was to perform numerous clause analyses 
of published examples of expository writing in. order to derive the 
types of clauses usually employed and their typical rates of occurrence 
in expository writing. In order to contrast the structural description 
expository writing with the.other thijee forms of writing, the sec- 

V]r^ step was to perform extensive clause analyses of published et- 



amples of descriptive 
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ampies oi u«si:iipLiv«, narrative, and technical writing. After three 
years of continuous Research and clause analyses of published writ- 
ings, the generally expected normal frequency of occ^irrence rates ot 
the four basic clans'^ types in expository, descriptive, -narrative, and 
-technical writing are as. follows :<■■. 

I Transitive 



Expected % of Frequeney of Q ceurrence of the 4jClausc Types* 



Ponn of Writing 

Expository 
Deseriptive 
Narrative 
Teehnieal 



. 8% variation permit wd 




Intransitive 

20% 
30% 
45% 

5% 



Equational 



Passive 



20% 
45% 
25% 
20% 



10% 
10% 
10% 
65% 



x«t; above rates were established as norms agaiiist which a student's 
writing patterns could be compared and contrasted. Comparison of 
the ftgures contained in a clause analysis of a student's compositions • 
with he above frequency of occurrence rates will result in an objective 
indication of the form of writing that an author employs, that is,, 
whetherllie writing, is expository, descriptive, narrative, or technical 
Writing aftd whether or not the student 'i^, writing displays syntactic 
variation oAbalance in accord with the expected frequency rates of 
the clause ty^s as they occur in typical published examples of the 

four forifts ofVriting. - . . . j.-, c e •++ „ 

As mentionedMpreviously, expository writing is the form ot written 
communication p^dominantly taught in freshman English classes at 

' the University of l)elaware. Wlien the results of a clause analysis 
indicated that the wWting patterns contained" in a student's composi- 

-tion displayed extremkvariance with the expected frequency of occur- 
rence rates for the fouVbasic claufee types, the student was directed 
and taught how to modifVthe clause types in his/her cpmpositions to 
more closely reflQct the est^lished frequency of occurrence of the torn- 
basic clause types in expository writing. -After students modified the 
writing patterns to -reflect th\ established rates of occurrence of the 
clause types, a significant num\er of students manifested an acknowl- 
edged 'improvement in their ,ex|)ository composition assignments. In 
fact, in the original Delaware study, of 472 students who were failing 
or would have failed their EnglishVomposition courses, S6% received 
final passing grades in their fresliirkn English courses. Encouraged 
by the initial results, the clause anMysis technique^ has become an 
integral part of the method for .improving, the writing skills ^of the 
more than 2,000 non.native and native students who have attended th^ 
University Writing Center' since 19ll. 



' Th6 University Writing Center is an auxiliary faciliVy of the English Department, 
staffed bra nireetor and seven graduate, tea.l.inp ass^tants where any r^pstered 
rtudent may reeeTvC-iiidividuali.ed writing instn.ctibn. \ttendanee at the Writing 
Center Sr /ot mandatory and there is no .eost to the s^dent for any instruction 
received at the Writing Center. • > 
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The studies by 'Hunt (1964) and Mellon (1969) have attempted to 
correlate instruction in the control and msinipulation of sentence types 
with an improvement in the composition skills of their students by 
analyzing the changes in the ''T-units" used by the students in their 
compositions. However, the rules for defining a T-unit in the Mellon 
' (1969) study seein questionable because a large niunber of sentences 
. contained in the students' coin positions were discarded rather than 
included by his method of analyzing a student's writing. In fact, four 
of the seven rules for the segmentation of the T-unit, deal. with dis- 
carding (Mellon 1969: 43). -The clause analysis method employed at 
the University of Delaware contrasts with Mellon 's method in that 
it discards no written item, and even accounts for minor sentences, 
i.e., written constructs which have no. underlying clause structure:- 
The clause analysis method used at Delaware is partially similar to 
the Mellon study, however, iii that the description of a writer's indi- 
vidual structural patterns is also based on Embedded as well as con- 
joined sentence types. However, sentence-type in the Delaware method 
encompasses more than just the type of sentence employed by the 
student, such as simple, complex, o'r compound-complex, that is,-it also 
identifies the type of clausS base that underlies each sentence, and, by 
.a code system, labels the clause-type as either transitive, intransitive,, 
equational, or passive. Further, the clause analysis method also pro- 
vides computed information relating to the average clause-length of 
a writer's sentences as well as to the embedding depth contained in a 
writer's written work. Thus, not t)nly csan the conjoined and embedded 
■sentence ''fluency'V (in Mellon 's terminology) be ascertained by an 
accurate clause analysis of the type used in the Delaware study, but 
also a structural description of the kind of clause base, the patterns, 
the frequency of accurrence,:.and the sy*ftac'tic balance among the four, 
'basic clause base;§ ^hich occiir below the sentence level can be derived 
and mf^de avpilfible for computational and pedagogical purposes. In 
short, the olause analysis method provides a way to analyze and de- 
scribe both\syn tactic fluency with regard to sentence type arid em- 
bedding depMi, ^nd syntactic balance and variation in terms of the 
types of clauaes that an author may already employ throughout his/ 
her writings. I 

The analytjlc and counting procedural steps for a elause analysis 
are as follows : "^^ 

ANALYTICAL PBOCEDUnES: 

(l)ylleduce all sentences to single clause structures. In order to 
cut a/text into clauses, all clause level structures are first sorted /a<;- 
cordfng to the main verb phrase of each construction and rewritten 
on^ clause to a line. ' 
O 



(2) Observe each single clause to determine whether it is an in- 
dependent, dependent, or partial clause structure. If the listed con- 
straction contains no underlying clause structure, it may be considered 
a^ihinor sentence type. ' . 

(3) Mark all of the listed clauses according to major clause type , 

(c/. Code 1, appendix). , „ , , i- 

(4) If a listed clause is independent, it is labelled only according 
to4ype and not for any functional meaning, unless the clause is an 
instance of directly or indirectly reported discourse. _ 

- ^-5) If the clause is an instance of directly or indirectly reported 
disburse, it is marked according to its appropriate nominal function 
ar well as with the appropriate discourse-type label (c/. Code J, 

appendix; .^^^ listfe^constoction is a dependent clause, it is marked 
according to its" s'yntScHc "fiinction (c/. Code 2, appendix). 

(7) If the listed construction is a nonfinite verb structure, it is 
marked with a subscript label . (c/. Code 3, appendix). 

.-(8) All sentence terminals are marked with the boundary marker 
(#j (c/. Code 4, appendix). , . 

(9) The beginnings of all paragraphs are marked with the para; 
graph initial marker (#F#) (c/. Code 4, appendix). 

10) AH sequential independent clauses of compound sentences are 
marked with the sequential (plus sign) marker (+) {cf. Code 4, 

appendix|.^^ and relative ^f active clauses are scanned for the Sub- 
Ounctive mood form ;. if such forms occur they are marked for subjunc- 
tive mood construction {cf. Code,^ 4, appendix). K 

(12) AH clauses arfe scanned for the imperativ.e mqod; it sucn 
clauses occur, they are iflarked for the imperative mood (tmp) {cf. 

Code 4, appendix). ' ' , ^ j.. -a 

(13) All clauses are scanned for elliptical constructions; if such 
constructions occur, they are marked accordingly with (ellip) {cf. Code 

^^^AlWelative clauses are scanned for deletion of subordinating 
, connectors, e.g., ivho, tvhich, that, whose, whom, where and when, as 
■ well as for the deletion of the verb in adjectival relative c auses ; if 
deletion occurs, the clause is la>.11ed, with the deletion marker (del.) 

(cf. Code 4, appendix). • , /c. i\ 

(15) All sentence types are marked as. either a simple Cbmpl), 
complex (Cpx),. compound (Cmp), or compound-complex (C-C). sen- 
tence (c/. Code 4, appendix). \^ 

COUNTING PROCEDURE: / . ' 

(1) Count and record the total number of sentences. . . 

(2) Count and record the total number of clauses. 
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(3) Count and record the total Amount of minor sentences. 
: (4) Count and record the total number of main clauses, including 
the number and type of^maih clauses, ■ e 

(5) Count and record the total number of dependent clauses, in- 
cluding the number an(i type of dependent clauses. ^ \ • ' 

(6) Count and record' tBe total number of both main andvdependent 
clauses. \ 

(7) Count and record the number of simple, complex, compound, 
and compound-complex sentences. \ 

, / (8) Count and record the number of complex and compound- 
• complex sentences. • \ 

• (9) Compute and record the average number of clauses peir sen- 
tence. • . • \ 

. (10) Compute and record the average number of dependent clauses 
per independent clause. \ 

(IX) Compute and. record the average number of dependent clauses 
per complex or compound-complex sentence. \. 

(12) Conipute and list the frequency of occurrence of each'clausfe 
type. . \ 

(13) Count, coi^pute, and record the total number of transitive 
and passive clause ' types. • ^ 

(14) Check for syntactic variation of, and balance among, the types 
of clauses ; compare to the Aorm of frequency of occurrence of the 
four clause types in expository, descriptive, narrative, and technical 
writing. ' ' * - 

^. ' . ^ ■ ■ ' ''^'^ • , 

After several \clause analyses of a student's compositions have been 

V performed, the ^Writing Center stait member computes a nummary 
sheet, (cf. appendix) which contains such information ^s Uie total 
number of simple, complex, and compound-complex; sentences used ; 
the average number of clauses used pei; sentence ' (sentence-length) ; 
the average number of dependent, clauses per complex OT^compound 
comple^ sentence (embedding-depth) ; and the most fl^'equently used 

M type ofjclause base, the second, third,\arid least used types of clause 
bases (syntactic- vanatioij). From this data, the jinalyst may then 
judge tj)e writing to be syntactically balanced, partially balanced, or 
totally ^^mbalanced in tenuis of the established expected rates of occur- 
. rence fpr the four basic jclause types in "expository, descriptiv'e, nar- 
rative, hr technical writing. Included after the summary )f gach clause 
analysis of a student 's^A^^riting are the interpretation .of the . clause 
analyses and comments by a Writing Center staff thember. The inter- 
pretation contains a verbalization of tlie grammatical^facts and fig- 
ures derived by the clause analysers, while the comments contain any 
needed^- suggestion's for modifying the student's writing patterns in 
terms of clause types, number, and frequency of occurreiice, and em- 
0"'ng depth. . ' 

ERIC . ^ ■ • 
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By; this grammatical process of sorting, identification, coding, and 
computafion of all the clause level constructions which .underlie the- . 
sentences in a student's writings, the clause analysis method has dem- 
onstrated the syntactic consistency with which many students un- 
knowingly write. In the majority of cases at Delaware, the separate 
summaries of several clause analyses of a student's different compo- ^ 
sitions correlated with each other so accurately and consistently m. 
terms of sentence types, sentence l^iigth, clause types, frequency of 
occurrence of clause types and embedding depth, that the. analyst 
could generally predict these kinds of data in the same student's. writ- 
ings, which had not. yet been ^analyzed. Such descriptions, labelled 
'structural fingerprints! by the Delaware staff, are the concrete bases 
upon which instruction is designed for improving the writing skills 
of university students. , ■ . . 

For example, based on a comparison of a student's writing patterns 
with the jestablished rates^f occurrence of the foiir basic clause types, 
the student may now be given objective reasons or criticism as to why 
"the writing patterns in his/her composition are not in accord with the 
writing patterns contained in typical expository writing. After some 
intruction abont English sentence ai}d clause-level construction has 
been presented to the student, the English instructor Can suggest and 
demonstrate valid "steps by which the student may improve his/her 
expository form of writing. For example, if the majority (907o).ot 
claitse types contained in a" 'student's composition were fpund to be 
, equational, such writing could objectively be judged as descriptive and 
not expository writing ; that is, the verb phrases underlying the ma- 
jority of the sentences would contain an equational verb as the main 
verb and the student's sentences would predominantly contain pre- 
dicate adjectivals and nominals functioning as the subjective comple- 
ments of equational clauses. If a student 's writing patterns -displayed 
a predominance of intransitive clauses, such writing would probably be 
of the narrative form rather than expository because intransitive 
clauses fias^ly lend to the taking of peripheral adjuncts of time, loca- 
tion manner, etc. At Delaware, it has been observed many times that 
' although a foreign student wrote a syntactically accurate and fiuent 
composition, he/she received a low or failing grade because his/her- 
wi-itinc^ was of the narrative type or descriptive type, rather than ex- 
pository, and neither objective reasons for the ^ student 's failure to 
wrife in an expository raann^er nor objective suggestions for helping 
the student to write better w^re given by the English instructor. The 
clause analysis method not oiW provides the reasons, but also gives 
- foreign students objective dirdptives for improving their writing. • 
As encij.uraged and enthusiastic as I am about the contribution of 
the clause Analysis technique to designing instruction for improving 
^ -de writing skills of university students, I would like to finish on a note 
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of caution 'with regaj^ to analyzing the English writing patterns of 
some foreign students. I mentioned earlier in'the paper that an in- 
crease in writing skills for American students is defined by researchers 
such as Mellon as the increased use of relative transforms, nominalized 
sentences, and recursive embeddings ,at increasingly deeper levels (c/. 
Mellon 1969:19-20). Embedding at increasing depth, in other' words, 
is one- of the. structural characteristics which indicates an improve- 
ment in the writing, skills of American students. However, bas^i^ on 
""xexperience as a linguist and an ESL* teacher, I feel it piruderu^to cau- 
xjon those researchers and teachers who may not be aware that for a 
large number of foreign students studyi^ng iji Ameriisa (e.g., Hebrew 
and Farsi speakers), the process of senteiice embedding is almost non- 
existent as a feature of their native languiage. To including recursive 
eml^edding as a criterion of the writing performance of such students 
j may be somewhat frustrating for both student and teaohei". Without 
I ESIi literature and materials based on contrastiv^ analysis which 
compare the process of embedding in English with , the' same process 
in other languages, many American imiversity teachers of freshman 
English may seriously misjudge the writing abilities of /students whose 
native languages do not contain the embedding process. Such English 
teachers may not understand why. some foreign students employ only 
simply and conjoined sentences in their English compositions or why 
such foreign students find it extremely , difficult, to employ '^sentences 
containing ^r^ursiva or heavily embedrled constructions. Worse yet, 
some liniversuj^^ilglish instructors may decide not to accept the writ- 
ing of |such foreign stuc^ents-4ft~t^nJversity-level composite because 
the predominant use of only simple and compound/ sentences is pften 
looked tipon as /■ child-like'-' or ''immature" writing by such, teachers. 
As a result, some foreign students may obtain low ()r failing grades in 
their composition courses even though their simple and compound sei>- 
tences are corr.ectly written and in spite pf the fact that the clause 
' bases. und|ferlying the sentences contained .in the/ compositions are in 
accord y\ith the expected frequency raies ^of occurrence for any of 
orms of wriLiiig. One possible answei)' to such situations is 
rallied 'ESL instructor to seek empl^byment in literature- 
oriented departments of English in our American universities and 
colleges in order to professionally interact with teachers who are ex- 
Iperiencingl difficulties in teaching freshman\Engl|ish to foreign students.' 
Another possible, avenue of action is to begin to send selected articles 
whifeh pertain to improving the writing skills lof foreign students to 
the journal^ of organizations such as the National Council of Teachers 
of English '^nd the Modern Language Association' for. the purpose of 
informing ipany literature-oriented AmericpTji compi)sition teachers 
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. culty in achieving the same criteria indicative of an improvement m 
the writing skills . of American students. Unfortunately, without in- 
formed and infused sensitivity to language differences, even the well 
experienced instructor of freshman English, as well as the Enghsh 
instructor who is expertly trained to perform clause analyses, may not 
be able to objectively instruct and effectively motivate.a large segment 

• of foreign students to improve their writing skills. 



APPENlUX 

' • . Codes and summary f|)r clause analysis. 

Code 1- Labels' to be affixed to all clauses of th. text in order to.mark their type. 

iCl = intransitive clause - P?' Z P^^t' VD^sentence 

tCV= transitive clause Min - minor type sentence 

eCl = cquational clause 



Code 2: Labels to mark dependent clauses according to their function. 

•SV = Subject of verb Manner 

SC = Subject complement ^- ^;"^P°='= 

DO = Direct object B-Kcsuft 

IO = Indirect object ■ J^' a'^.^^ 

OC = Object complement = ^"""""'^r" 

OP = Obiect of preposition Cm = Comparative 

HA = Hfy-f«PPO"i«- ptr = Krr^port.d discourse - 

T^T^mc Iiid = Indirectly reported aiscourse 
' L = Location 



code 3- Subscript form- labels used to mark nominal, adjectival, and adverbial clauses. 
. rel = relative clause ' unm = unmpked infinitive 
inf = marked infinitive part = participle clause , ^ 

\ ~ ^ - 

Code 4: Miscellaneous codes employed in clause analysis 



Simpl = simple, sentence 
Cpx== complex sentence^ 
Cmp = eompound^^6¥f!ence 
C-C = compound-complex or 
complex-com^<»inii^si«0rt 
,4- = sequential independent clause 



Del' = deletion 
Ellip = elliptical 

Sb = subjunctive mood 
Imp = imperative mood . - 

# = sentence boundary marker 
#p # '=: paragraph initial marker 



Summary Sheet. 

. sSentences 

. Clauses 

Minor 

Sentences 



Main Clauses 
Dependent 
Clauses 



Aci 
_-tcr 



JCl 
-iCl 



TOTAL 



-tCl 



_iCl 



_eCl 
_eCl 

_eCl 



-pCl 
_-pCl 



-pCl 



Simple Sentences 
Compound Sentences 



Total 



Complex' Sentences 

Compound-Complex or Complex-Compound 
Sentences 

Complex + C-C Sentences 



Average number of clauses per sentence 

AVeragd number of dependent clauses per ^^^^^^V^Il^S^ ^ «.nfonPr> 
Average number of dependen^clauscs^B^^ C-C sentence 



^g^j^^f^i^^j^i^jrtiy'AiscTcraus type: 
Second, most frequently used clause type: 
Third most frequently used clause type: 
Fourth most frequently used clause type; 
Syntactic variation: yes — 
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Collective Storywriting: 

Teaching Creative Writing to ESL Children* 

FRANCINE M. SCHUMANN 

Cambridge Public Schoob, Cambridge, MaiMchusetta 

Creative writing is not a subject given high priority in the ESL 
curriculum. In the teacher training workshops in which I've been in-' 
volved, most, teachers and workshop leaders are concerned mainly with 
how to teach the right pronunciation-, the proper word order and all 
the linguistic features set- out so neatly in most ESL texts. Compar- 
atively 'little is said about ESL writing skills apd even less is "said 
about creative writing. In niy-intermediate level ESL classes in an 
^lemejitary school in Cambridge, Massachusetts, I' had had consider- 
able success with feome fill in the missing words" booklets that I had 
written about the children in a variety of school situations. The chil- 
dren's enthusiasm and the originality expressed in the rathfer (jonfining 
:form of the booklets encnuragod mo to pursue larger scale productions 
in creative writing. An investigation of resource materials led me to 
Russell Gr. Stauffer's Language-Experience Approach to the Teaching 
of Reading, I decided that because my students' vocabulary, speaking, 
anrl writing skills were limited, the best way to approach creative writ- 
ing would be through a language-experience . approach, or collective 
storyivriting, in which i/ie whole class participates. 

In class my suggestion that we write a book length story was first 
met with groans of frustration and disinterest. After reassuring the 
students that we would all write it together, drawing on each other's 
contributions of ideas, sentence structure, vocabulary, punctuation, 
etc., the children seemed less threatened and more ready to become in- 
volved. In order to provide the students with a brief stimulus and to 
give them an mulerstanding of story construction, J read them the 
book, il/i/ Street, by Barbara S. Parker, a simple stoiTjib^^ 
the life of a boy as he walks up^jicLdoiy^ discussed 
the stpry^fociiaiB§--^iHTcnv'TKe^^ how he felt, what he saw, 

-miTj'lvTTalTTie^^ From this orientation a plot was suggested to 
the students for their story— a day in *-our" life. By encouraging the 
children to draw on their own lives and experiences it \yas easy to 
produce excitement. Thus, the suggestion .that we use this theme was 
unanimously accepted. Prom there the production of the storjr evolved 
according tb the following steps: | 
1. Three children volunteered to act as secretaries and \yrite' down the 

^ The" presentation of this paper at the 1975 TESOL Convention was sponsored by 
a'TESOL affiliate, the Massachusetts Assoeiation of Teachers of Speakers' of Other 
Languages (MATSOL). 
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sentences as the story proceeded— one at the chalkboard for all. to 
see and two on paper to provide sufficient copies. r» - 

2. A main character was votM on, a Portuguese girl, Innha da Cruz. 
The children decided on an imaginary "heroine" so as not to slight 

anyone. . i. n i • 

3. A description of her physical characteristics followed: ^ 

•• Imilia^a Cruz lives at 225 Charles St. She is a pretty liitle girl. 
She has foBg_ brown hair and blue eyes and long dark eyelashes. 
• ' She i| not too fat and not too skinny. She is just right. 
4 1 provided the vocabulary, for the circumlocutions which the chil- - 
' dren gave for items such as "eyelashes" and the idiom "jiist rigljt. ' 
- 5 The plot proceeded with a simple recounting of the walk to sgMool, 
• a stop at the corner candy store, a day in the bilingual prograni at 
our school, an after-schopl visit with an American playmate, then 
a return home. 

When she gets home she goes up to her room, and does her homework. She 
doesn't have too much vjork -because she doesn't speak English very well, yet. - 
i!hen har mother cajls her for dinner. Before she sits down she prays with 
' her family. Then they sit down and begin to eat. When they finish eating they ^ 
watch television. Then they all go 'to bed early because she is only ten years 
old. "Goodnight Imilia, boa noite Imilia!" 
''6. Grammar, spelling, punctuation, etc.; did not become an issue. The 
children were so anxious to do a good job that it became very im- 
portant for them to write well. Each helped with those mechanics 
and wlrere further help was required they turned to me. 

When the story was completed eacli student took great pleasure in 
reading and re-reading it. I suggested that since it wa^jucli^^nt, 
prodiict, they niight sharejlb^transfewin^i^^ 
• __JJifdi:_own-4ltetrirt1^^ it to tlie non-bilingual classe.^^ 

and the school library. This extended activity allowed the students^- 
who might not have contributed- a great deal so far the opportunity 
■ to use o°ther talents and skills such as illustration and printing. 

At about the time this group of 9-10 year -olds was completing its 
• writing project, it was announced that there would be a city-wide 
writing competition in conjunction with- Earth Week and the Beautify 
Cambridge, Inc. Campaign. All Cambridge elementary and secondary 
' students were eligible tp compete. An older class (12-14 years^old) of 
students whose ESL peridd followed the 9-10 year olds had expressed 
a ''rowing interest in the latter's project. The enthusiasm and pride 
wi'th which the younger children displayed their product sparked some 
-envy and challeng-d the older group. Capitalizing on these emotions, 
I suggested we undertake a similar project based on some aspect of 
pollution and submit it as a joint project for the Earth Week writing 
' competition. The success the younger class had had writing a full- 

.ErJc 2bi - 
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fledged story- demonstrated 'to the older students that this could cer- 
tainly be a realistic undertaking^ and one that could possibly win the 
prize of $25.00 offered by the city. I|i addition, getting involved in a 
task that would allow them as non-native English speakers to compete 
"linguistically" with the American students wa? motivatioti in itself. 

I described the storywriting steps to them and suggested as p^relim- 
inary preparation that we first talk about the meaning of pollution and 
the variety of ways society pollutes. A 'lengthy discussion followed, 
concentrating mainly qn the ^conditions of the city streets and sur- 
rounding parks and public buildings. Drawing on their own experi- 
ences, they began enumerating the contributions children make to 
pollution. A careful list was kept on a wall chart as each child in turn 
offered contributions. When they felt they had sufficiently exhausted 
all the ways children pollute, they set about composing their story. 

Again a vote was taken jto decide on a theme. Children and pollu- 
tion in Cambridge was chosen. Because there \v1as a tie vote on whether 
we would iisive a male or a female main character, one child's sugges- 
tion of twins seemed the perfect solution. I suggested we use neutral 
names for our characters so pur readers wouldn^t associate them with 
any particular ethnic group. Thus, they began: 

Helena and Mark lived in -the eity of Cambridge. Their house was at 215 
Cambridge Street. They were both 8 y^ars old, -Und they looked very much 
alike. They each wore braces and had lots of freckles. Thiiy were twins! They 
were cute but they had one big problem— they wereeareless_aiiiiuCTe&pons^ 

^^AgainJJiiilped-^ items such as braces, freckles 

^imcHrresponsible. As they wrote, I stressed the importance of creating 
a "mental painting" for, our readers so that they could close their eyes 
and hear, taste, smell, see and feel our story. Where subject; verb, and 
object sentences were becoming a routine, I explained to^ them about 
creative writing and s^yle; how;, by simply ^hanging the word order 
of sentences without changing tlieir meaning, our story might read 
more smoothly. They were most articulate and imaginative in incor- 
porating these suggestions:. . * ' 

When they ^went out to play they would break bottles all over the park ... 
If they ate bananas, for a joko^ they would put the peels on the sidewalk and 
hope that the people walking would slip on them. "With spray paint they 
wrote swears. and thing.s like "Joe loves Luey" all over the buildings, walls, 
and sidewalks. They al^o drew pictures with paint to make fun of somebody. • 
When it showed they made snov/balls arid put an egg inside to throw ,at 
pcopleoand at the houses. The eggs would smash all over and smell and every- 
thing would be sticky. When the trash baskets ort the sidewalks were full, they 
would knock them all over . . . One paper here, one ehieken bone there, 
; one apple core here, and one empty bottle there. The* whole place was a big 
smelly, mess. * • 



; The story continued with an 'ever thickening plot. The students' 
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"hero and heroine" had so successfully Rolluted the city that ".garbage 
covered all the sidewalks and the streets. There was no place to move 
In the end the twins couldn't even get out of their house! As they sat 
in their room lamenting their.obvions fate-death, ;he students real- 
ised that they had written a tragedy.. They wera quite distressed at 
this fatalistic situation. One child then suggested that the whole thing 
could have been a bad dream and that now the hero and heroine could 
wake up and be so happy to be alive that they would rush out and 
clean up all the streets. The twins were "so relieved it was a 
dream; tW noyer again" dirtied the city of CambiWge^" The students 
had found a p6i-fect 'solution. With relief they fimshed up the last 

^"""^ThTtitirposed a bit of a stumbling block. One student ^uggested 
we might call it "The Two Little Pigs"; another decided "The Irre- 
sponsible Twins""sounded far more grown-up. The merits of both 
were debated and then I announced that often/in modern hterature, an 
author will combine two titles into one as an advertising device to 
catch the attention of readers. They weren't quite sure they agree j 
with modem advertising, but felt if it solved their problem, they might 

UnUkTti^toryObe-yo^^^ 
stoiT was extended to include'^ another type of display. The city s 
own anti-pollution campaign was, with the use of posiers, being ad- 
vertised daily. I proposed that the students make their o^yn story 
into a poster-size sequence tl.ut they could place in a prorament area 
in our school. This way they also could, advertise the lesson their 

'*^As*a t^tned out, a group prize, was not offered for their entry. 
But a local Rotary Club member, having seen a copy of- the children s 
story, was so impressed that he took^it to tje city newspaper Tfee 
Cambridge Chronicle, and suggested they pubhsh it. ^ Thus $2,000.00 
was raised from Cambridge business organizations, and the story, cora- 
nlete with the children's illustrations, appeared in the newspaper and 
complimeiiUry copies were distributed to all school children , m 

Cfimbridge. - , i.i 

- ■ In sum, the pedagogical advantages of this procedure for the child 
■ with limited language skills are great. Collective story^vriting takes 
advantage of children's interest, their ability to mteract, exchange 
ideas, and make decisions. It is a very real commumcation situation 
which makes full use of the children's langiiage facility. The tremen- 
dous opportunity it allows for peer-mediated instruction helps ta de- 
centralize the teacher's role as the sole dispenser of knowledge. It is 
ari encouragement and an ego-bo6ster to those students who are in- 
capable of putting together coherent raul|i-sentence units in more con- 
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v6ational writing lessons where students are made to operate on .their 
own. In such situations, children are made keenly aware of the differ- 
ences in their abilities. The collective storywriting procedure takes 
full advantage of each one's personal storehouse, of skills — be4.t gram- 
mar, vocabulary, art work or simply ideas— and gives full support co^ 
those areas in which an ESL student may be weak. Thus, it is a ,class- 
room activity with a built-in assurance of success. 



Predicting Your Way Through Written E^^ ^ 

An Approach to Teaching Advanced Reading to ESL Students * 

JO ANNE ELIAS 
UniTmity of Sto Frandaco 

INTRODUCTION ^ 
It is often a shock to teachers of intetisive ESL reading courses ' 
to learn that some students who excelled in ^^advanced'' ESL reading- 
materials find their reading skills inadequate, for the demands qt 
American college courses. Some even give t ip trying , to do their. 
reading assignments and depend entirely on classroom lectures for 
course content. When we look for answers to the question of why 
.foreign students read so poorly, the answers arfe ^often contradictory 
and confusing. Wlien we ask which factor gives the native student the 
greatest advatitagf? over the foreign .student itr reading, mxDst^of us 
would respond that it is word recognition. A miriprity opinion might 
be that it is knowledge- of English syntax. Yet nipst of us have had 
experience with students who have a good knowledge of English 
vocabulary and grammar who are still unable to comprehend what 
they read. Another puzzling fact is that there seems to be. a corre-. 
lation between speed and'' comprehension in readii(ig. The slow reader 
who labors for exact understanding of every Wor* and phrase is 
' usually comprehending less than the fast reader wtic^^^nisses words^iind 
phrases here and there but is able to read through .atpas sage rapidly. 
Is teachiiig speed reading the answer then! How'e^n we hel;p ESL 
students to improve both reading speed and comprehension T 

In looking for answers to the^e questions, I have found the research 
with monolingual English speakers and foreign students (Hatch 1969) ; 
Polin 1970, Part 1970) to be helpful. It was found that native speakers 
of English ''tend to igijore grammatical markers'' and pay much more 
attention to content words than do foreign students (Hatch 1973 ; 5). 
This would seem to indicatie that native speakers of English are able 
to supply these grammatical markers from their knowledge of the 
language ; whereas second language learners are not. In other words, 
native speakers have the ability to predict syntactic markfers. This-^ 
is something that the foreign student lacks; so he/she must pay closer 
attention to the structure words. Jt would seein to follow that if it 
were possible to teach foreign studeiits' this factor of predictability, 
their reading- speed^ would increase. ^ ti v i 

In addition to this intuitive knowledge of the syntax of Enghsh, 
native speakers have the advantage -of knpwing lexical associations.. 
Since these associations are partly conventional in a. culture, native 
sneakers are better able to anticipate lexicaUitelhs that are likely to 
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occur together in a particular context. Not *bnly are native students 
better than foreign students at predicting syntax and vocabulary, 
they also have the advantage of being familiar with cultural contexts. 
* This experiential predictability makes it possible for them to anti- 
cipate at times even the substance that is likely to follow in a given' 
context. ^ . 

I would like to suggest another kind of predictability that seems, to 
me to be very important in the cony-prehension of expository writing - 
in English. Robert^Kaplan has pointed out that a very important 
cultural factor in teaching writing to second language learners is that 

logic per se is a cultural phenomenon'' that needs to be taught to 
someone from another culture (Kaplan 1966:2). I would like to add 
that since reading is the decoding side of the coin from writing, an 
understanding of logical methods of organization is equally important 
in teaching reading to ESL students. Faniiliarity with the ways in 
which ideas are presented in written English is especially important 
in being able to follow thq train of thought and to find the main idea of 
..a particular passage. If students are taught to recognize how an essay 
is' organized and can recognize the strlictUre. vocabulary as markers of 
a particular method of organization, they will read faster, with better 
^comprehension. As Betty Robbinett (1974:14) has pointed out, read- 
ying is a psycholinguistic process that combines the use of reasoning 
with language cues. If you teach students to recognize the connectives 
that are cues to tlie reasoning process, ^you^Jielp them not only to 
follow the argument better, but you increase- their facility for pre- 
dicting what is likely to follo\V. This will speed up their reading, - 
increase their comprehension, and also make it pcssible for them to 
use skimming techniques more easily. Teaching this se^nantic predict- 
ability, has become an important supplementary componient in. the 
advanced reading courses at the University of San Francisco's English 
.Language Center. The goal ofHhese courses is to prepare foreign 
students to meet the rigorous, demands of American university texts , 
arid reading assignments. / 
The description of reading that is most compatible with the ap- 
proach that I have been describing is Frank Smithy's (1971) uncon- 
ventional reading model, which characterizes the reading process as 

predicting (ones's) way through a passage of text, eliminating some 
alternatives in advance on "the baseg of . . . (one's) knowledge of the 
redgndancy of the language, and acquiring just enough textual infor- 
mdiion to eliminate the alternatives remaining.'' This model may 
serve as a productive theoretical basis for ESL reading teachers in 
developing materials that will help students to learn syntactic^, lexical^ 
semantic and cultural pr edict ahility. 
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CLASSROOM APPLICATION Q 
Classroom materials for teaching syntactic, semantic and lexical 
predictability were developed as part of the advanced reading course 
at the American. Language Institute, San Francisco State.:University. 
Thes.e arid additional materials are being used at the present time in 
the. advanced reading course at the English Language Center, Umver-.* 
sity of San Fral^cisco, and are being classroom tested at the Berkeley 
and Davis campii^ses of th6 University of California, y / ^ 

In order to e^^plain how those' lnnovative materials are used with 
more traditional kinds of materials, I will des.cribe' in detail three 
aspects of the reading course — recognition^ comprehension, and vocab- 
ulary developments 



of words and 



Recognition 

By "recognition'/ I mean recognizing the shape 
phrases on the printed page. Closely associated with Avord and pattern 
recognition is the cQiitroversial subject of subvocalization in silent 
reading.- . In the early , stages of learning to read, or when a student 
is learning a new word, part of what is btjiing stored about the word 
is tile wa / it is pronoi\nced.- Fpr the beginning: reade r the* steps are * 
(1) perceiving the graphemic symbol, (2) translating the symbol into 
sound and (3) convertiiig the soi^nd to meaning; in other words, the 
steps are SYMBOL— SOUND— MEANING. To become a fluent 



reader, with skill adequate for the demands of college ^tssignments, it 
is necessary to eliminateXthis intermediate step — the sound effects 
(Carol Chomsky 1970). 

The Use of Reading Laboratory Machines 
(Tachistoscope, Reading Pacers, etc.) « 

There are mechahiofil devices for tea'ching the ^isual, whole- 
pattern approachtto reading. Most of them have some ^ind of timing 
device so that words and phrases can be projected on a screen at 
whatever rate of speed seems a^ppropriate for the students. The text 
is often broken up into segments of uniform length without regard for 
syntactic or semantic phrase groupings. The only corisideration in 
making these divisions is how much a reader can take in at a single 
eye fixation. The teacher, of course, keeps shortening the exposure 
time for the student to read faster and faster. ^ Therejs^nlever time .for 
the student to sound out the vroi'^ds, so he has to rely on| visual clues. 
Besides teaching the student to rely solely on visual I clues, these 
. mechanical devices are also supposed to increase eye dpan arid de- 
crease the number of eye fixations per line of text. However, rese^ch 
with advanced ESL students has shown that they do nc^t have more 
eye fixations per line than students who are native speakerp of English, 
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but that the duration of the fixation is longer (Oiler and TuUius 
1972). Limiting the time of exposure to the written ('fext can^o-ver;^' 
frustrating and discouraging to students who have^oWe^rned what 
to look for or how to interpret thdse. yismiL^du^CThei^ ES^ student 
needs to be taught how to recogmze^'cues, and. he/she needs to be* 
given- practice intergJ^ing^Eem. ^ ! . 

Aside Jrom^tlie'^e^ense of the reading machines, their disadvan- 
tages may outweigh their advantages. The. crux of the matter is, of 
course, vrhether or not students will continue to maintain the gains 
.they have made in their reading rate once the external, mechanical 
pressure has beea removed.. On the other hand, if they, are given 
techniques that thoy ofiri practice on their own at homftj thft progress 
vwill come from their ^6wn motivation, and it is more likely that the 
pro'gress obtained \.ill be lasting. 

' Classroom Exercises and Techiiiques for Increasing Recognition 

A simple dev^^p for practicing word recognition is the word, list,<, 
"l^ised with a 3 >/^flash cand in which slots have been cut to allow only 
one^ word or plirase to be exposed at a time. These Word lists are 
Nisually taken from Tborndike and Lorge's The Teacher's Word Book 
of 30,000 Words 1(1944) or Michael West's A General Service List of 
English Words (1953). Some .words oh these lists may not be useful 
for \ESL students, but, genei;ally, they are good sources. Both Harris 
(1966) and Yorkey (1970) have a few word recognition lists and 
exercises in their texts' for ESL students. Harris' list has the.advan- 
tage of taking into account, the kinds of mlsreadihgs that foreign 
students make because their first langu^^ge has a different orthog- 
raphy or because of the bad fit between spelling and pronunciation in 
English. Advanced students don't ne(^l^t6\ spend much time on recog- 
nition exercises, but the r word li^ts are , helpful diagnostic tools to 
make sure they can recognize the words' they know orally and con- 
ceptually. Wprd lists carf also % used ofi .m individual basis with 
students who are still relying heavily on the phonological component 
in silent reading. One way to use word lists is to take the first 1500 
most common wprds and divide them into\three lists of 5D0 words 
each. Give the students^ one list at a time, and time their reading of 
it, ^The average native speaker reads the list of 500 words in 5 min- 
utes. ^^Eeading" consists of letting your eyes i;nove down the columns 
as rapidly as possible for word recognition only\ If a student hesitate^ 
at all on a word, hcAbe places a dot over the*\\(ord and continues on. 
Students who cannot Complete the reading in 5 minutes take the list 
home to practice 10 miii^utes a day with their flash cards. After a week 
of practice, the student\ is timed again. Students are not given the 
second list until they can complete the first in 5 minutes. This is' a 
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• good way to spot thoso studfe^ts who ^are still articulating the words 
as they read. The goal of this exercise is aapid perception from 'the 
shape of the word on the paga - > 

' ' Another type of word re-cognition exercise is one in which you 
have. a key word' in the left hand column, followed by a string of words 
4hat ate similar or identical in appearance to the key word. The 
atudent reads across as quickly as possible, marking the key word as 
often as it ocfcurs in a line. A similar ..exercise is used with pairs of 
words that look alike^ in which the .student, simply che(iks "whether 
the pairs are the same or different. Similar exercises can be used for 
ctecogmition of phrases^ clauses, and even short sentence's, Tlie goal is 
to incr€rase the amount of information the student can take in at a 

glance. ^ " 

• , . * ■ ' 

ReadiftfiT by Phrases ' 

: r To determine whether students are reading a word at a" time .or 
reading by word groups, tlie teacher can easily make a aimpjle diag- 
nostic test. A fairly easy, short pas^^age of ^^eneral interest is typed- 
i^i. columns,, one ward at a time, beginning at the bottom of the page . 
for ^ach column. The students read each' column from^ the bottom to. 
the top of the page, beginning at the left column. .They record their 
time wlxenihey finish. Then, t^iey are given the sdtne paragraph again, 
typed as it would conventionally appear j^i> the page: They are again 

^ timed while' they read the paragraph in the conventional naanner. 
They should be able to read i.)art two in about half the tim% that it 
took to read part one. If the time is approximately the same for both 
parts, the student is. probably reading a word at a time, ^ . 

A simple device for helping students wh^ read a word a time is 
the homemade tachistoscope. Tliis is siniply a 3 X 5 cai:d which the 
students use in the following fashion. They take a paragraph from 
one of their reading selections, covering the first .sentence with the 
edge of t) ^ card. With a very quick motion, the sentence is covered 
and then line ^'^red, On'^ar other' j)iece of paper,* which is divided down 
V the middle, the students wr.ite as many words as they saw in one 
glance. Thay proceed in this manner until they have read through 
the .ontire paragraph. When finislicd, they compare what they have 
v^'ritten with the text. If thoy have made an error, they copy the cor- 
rect version in the right Jiand column next to their own yersion. The. 
rosults are very rj?voaling of the kinds of words or parts of words 
that a student isn't seeing or of the kinds of misreadings of cues being 
made. The teacher should check each student's results from time to 
time for diagno.^tic pjurposes. • , ^ 

Besides serving a diagnostic purpose, this simple exercise has 

^ another very important function. In. a glance with the homemade 
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tacMstoscope, the student sees only partial cues— a few letters in a 
word, an outstanding letter here or there, a single short word. Ftom 
these he/she must guess what is i||ssible in English. Students become 
more aware of tlie cues in English: and begin to acquire a working- 
knowledge of the redundancies of the language. The homemade 
tachistoseope exercises give them pra^ctice%i taking the sparse clues 
they perceive, adding to them their knowledge of how the language 
, works, and arriving at a solution about their meaning. 

Lexical Predictability 

Many of the kinds of exercises used for word and phrase recog- 
- nition can also be used for exercises in comprehension of these smaller 
Tanits. For example, the aludents are. given a key word in the left 
hand column, and must quickly mark synonyms across the lino, or 
' antoiiyms, or words t\M they associate j^yith the key w^ord.^ Teachers . 
^ • caii make up thei^ own exercises to teach specific vocabulary in a par- 
ti."*ular essay or to enlarge the students' associations wjth a particular^ 
word. Th^se word as.sociation exorcises are particularly valuable fcKJ 
teaching lexical predictability; For example, in English. y?re5\ seem 
• always to cracfcie or roar. Learning these associations; i)articu](arly 
those that are culture bound, is very important for foreign stud(^nts, 
vwho lack experience with the conventions of our culture. jThey obyi^ 
busly cannot predict these kinds of co-occurences if they are nU- 
^consciously aware of them. V 
Wlienever possible, exercises to increase lexiclil associations should 
be- devised from the reading materials; Paraphrasing, of ideas is a 
good example of such an exercise. Another is to have stud^^nts make 
"sentences from pairs of words that frequently occur together. Word 
' association games on the order of^'Stop the Clock" are enjoyable 
Ways to increase word association. Building up these lexical asso- 
ciations in a second language, however; takes much more time than 
learning syntactic predictability. 

Syntactic Predictability 

Usually in English, although not always, the grammatical phrase 
- .. coincides with- the semantic phrase, so by learning to recognize these 
^grammatical phrases, the student is also learning the way in which 
meaning is broken up. Teaching students gramniatical phrase markers 
has two functions— it teaches them to anticipate what will follow the 
marker, thus increasing their readings speed and comprehension, and' 
it teaches them to read in phrase groups rather than word for \^ora,: 
' While teaching grammatical phrase miarkers, it is also good to review 
the grammar that is asisociated with them. You might begin first with 
the noun phrase, markers— numerals, demons'trative pronouns, pos- 
. sessive pronouns, articles, ^s, etc. Next, phrases and clauses modifying 
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nouns could be taught— participial phrase markers (-in^ and -ed), 
relative pronouns as markers of the rela:ive clause, and to as the 
' marker of the iijifinite phrase, etc. 

The first step in teaching these markers is to have the student go 
through a passage underlining the markers. Next, modified cloze 
techniques are used, iii which the students supply the markers'. The 
procedure is then reversed and the stiidehts are given the marker 
' .from which they must indicate the kind of i^rammatical structure that 
. wiir follow a particular marker. Finally, they supply appjropriate 
words, to follow a particular marker. For several ;w.eeks students do 
tliese. kinds of exercises, not exclusively, of course, but several times 
a week. To reinforce these activities, they also mark off phrases in all' 
tiieir reading selections and then practice : readink the selections ac- 
cording to their phrase markings. 

Semantic. Predictability 

To teach semantic predictability I begiil by teaching the ways tha 
paragij^phs are organized, teaching the logical methods of organizatioii 
one by one — chronological order, classifies tioii, comparison and cop 
trast, analysis, cause and effect, and definition. Students are given 
the structure vocabulary associated' with particular method of 
gaiiizatioB. Each of these words is presjehted in the context of a 
-sentence. At this point it is helpful to review the grammar and punc- 

v^tiiation required by these structure w^ords. For example, when teach- 
ing the structure vocabulary of cau^se and effect, the student needs tp 
know^ which words signal cause and whicl: effect. They also need to 
know the restrictions about what can follow a particular structure 
M^ord; for example, because is plus. sente:ice and because of is plus 
noun phrase. There are also peculiar diistribution patterns for the . 
subordinating conjunctions associated with cau^e and effect The 
students need to be aware of these grammatical expectations. / 

7^0 teach structure words as clues to a certain method of organiza- 
tion, begin by havings: the students underline thesei structure words in 

. a paragraph that^uses the method of organization that you are teach- 
ing. A next step might be to have them identify the method |of or- . 
ganization that is used in a number of paragraphs^ The rationale for 
this is that it will help them to quickly find that elusive main idea and 
the supporting evidence. If students can quickly identify the pattern 
of organization from the structure words jused, they can prediAt the 
' train of thought and where the main idea vn\\ pi-obably be found. ^This 

, is very helpful in enabling them to skim foi| information 

Finding the Main Idea 1 

Almost all the reading programs and Wiaterials for both natVe 
C students and ESL students ask th^m to find ihe main idea of a passag' 
O 
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but they don't tell the foreign student Jiow to find that elusive main 
idea. It would help to know how native speakers recognize the main 
idea. One answer is" that native speakers are exposed throughout their 
school careers to our methodsW expository writing. In addition, the 
main idea may be recognized f mm the emphasis it is given by sheer 
repetition. A good writer, of cour^, doesn't usually repeat the main 
idea in the same words, so the foreign student must also be able to 
recognize the synonynis, paraphrases and expansions of a key word or 
phrase. I have .tried a technique for teaching this method of finding 
the main idea in which I first take a paragraph and underline the main 
idea wherever it occurs. Then I have the students compare these state- 
ments and restatements of the main idea. They must tell what has 
been added, what has been deleted, what words have been substituted 
•for words in the original statement. The exercises that the students, 
.have done for word comprehension where they have to recognize 
synonyms and .words in the same lexical field help them with this 
paragraph analysis exercise. After the students have done this com- 
parison, the teacher collects the papers and gives the students the 
rsame paragraph again with the main idea obliterated. They must 
supply their own paraphrases of these ideas. ) ^ • 

After teaching methoels of orgaiiizati^on on the paragraph level, 
I go on to the longer expository essay. The materials adapted for 
this purpose have not been simplified much because somewhere in 
the advanced reading program the students need to plunge into the- 
stream of academic writing that they will soon/struggle with anyway, 
v/ithout the help that the ESL reading teacher can give them. In our 
course, students have been prepai-ed for the plunge by using the SRA 
Reading Laboratory materials three hours a week. These materials, 
designed for native speakers in junior and senior high school, cover 
a wide variety of subjects and writing styles. Even some of the most 
sophisticated ESL students seem to enjoy these materials. The great 
advantage is that Students work at their own level of ability and at 
their own rate of s^eed. This individualized approach gives the stu- 
dents a feeling of responsibility for their progress and a sense of 
accomplishment, which are necessary for lasting reading improvement. 
Very importantly also, these readings serve as a bridge between the 
7ESL materials^ they have been^ accustomed to and the mainly un- 
abridged materials I have developed. Usually my adaptations -consist 
of shortening the essay and rewAting some sentences to include a 
variety of structure words I am trying to teach them. I have found 
some of the popular science magazines like Scientific American, busi- 
ness magazines,, the Wall Street Journal and New York Times editor- 
ials and feature articles to be excellent sources for adaptations. T 
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have also used collections of essays for college students who are native 
speakers of English. 

After students have covered each^ of the logical methods of or- 
ganization, they are given individualized readings in their fi^ld of 
. academic interest, I have found that in increases students' interest if, 
• during the more controlled part of theWeading course, they are also 
given the opportunity once a week to n^ipo^t on outside reading that 
they choQse themselves. Two or three sljudents a we^ are called on 
to give short reports to the rest of the cl^ss on theit.outside reading. 

After the preliminary work of the course has; been completed, 
students are given a comprehensive orientation to the library by the 
reference librarian, who has also worked out ^-Library Orientation 
Problems," to give them practice using the library and to reinforce 
the information they have been given in the orientation tour. After 
this, the students 5^0 to the library two days a week to' do individualized 
reading. They are given suggested reading projects, .which they do 
not ne(jessarily have to follow, but which are me^nt to help those stu- 
dents who don't feel corifident;yet on their own. The students record 
the number of pages read and their time, and write short reports on 
their reading. They also keep vocabulary cards of new words they 
encounter in their reading. On one side of a 3 X 5 card, they put the 
new words anci the word class to which it belongs, its pronunciation, 
and some other Wrms of the word. On the opposite side, they copy the 
dictionary meaning and the sentence ^n which they encountered the 
word. In this way they begin to accumulate some contexts for words 
' they are learning. Thef?6 cards are reviewed at home by the student 
and given to the teacher to check once a week. Students are encour- 
aged to read articles in the journals of their intended field of study 
so' that they will begin to learn the vocabulary and the style of writing 
associated with their particular field. 

Vocabulary 

''in addition to the word studies in the SRA Reading Laboratory 
Program, which the students do three hours a week, they are given^ 
some of the vocabulary exercises in Yorkey that have to do with word 
classes. These exercises, called Changing Parts of Speech," stress 
the;,suffixes that change the word classes. In the readings that I have 
adapted, I also have charts in which the student fills in the various 
forms of a word, according to the traditional word classes. This is 
not'to teacli them these words per se, but to familiarize them with 
these suffixes as grammatical markers.' I don't give, many exercises 
on work stems and liatin and Greek prefixes and suffixes. The students 
dislike this type of exercise; nobody wants to sit down and memorize 
these lists. I have them analyze words in their reading selections and 
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ask them to find other words that use tlie same suffix or prefix, but this 
is to familiarize them with the word formation process, so that they 
can recognize prefixes rather than to teach them the meanings of these 
prefixes, which never seiem to fit anyway. 

The main emphasis in vocabulary development, other than teaching 
the structure words related to particular methods of organization, is 
on guessing the meaning of words from context. You may have to 
convince students that it isn't necessary for them to be in command . 
of the exact or complete meaning of a word. They have to learn to 
tolerate some vagueness about meaning if they are ever going to cut 
the cord that attaches them to their dictionaries. This is very difficult, 
if not impossible, fur some students, but th^ teaeher must keep work- 
ing towards this goal. 

I al^o like to do some work with the students on reference. A very, 
simple exercise is to go through a passage that is tightly constructed, 
taking two sentences at a time and having the students find how they 
are corinected to each other. Teacher-made exercises of this sort need 
to be- worked out from the students ' readings. 

Synthesis 

You might like to know how all these comppnents of the advanced 
reading program fit together in actual classroom sessions. The ad- 
vanced reading course at the English Language Center meets* for one 
hour, five times a week. Three days a week are spent primarily on 
the SEA. Reading Laboratory Program. At the beginning of the hour, 
students have, a short, timed reading with about six or seven compre- 
hension questions, which students score themselves and convert to 
percentages. There are electrical timing devices available, but all that 
is really needed is a watch with a second hand. The teacher tells the 
students when to begin and writes the time on the board every ten 
seconds until the slowest student has finished. After the students finish 
this *'Rate Builder" reading — which, incidentally, they select them- 
selves according to the color-coded level they are working at — they 
go on to the Comprehension and Word Study readings, .which are 
longer and are not timed. The students are completely independent 
in this part of the program. They select ^Vhatever reading they want, 
just as long as it is at their level. The teacher keeps a progress chart 
of each student's comprehension scores, and the teacher and student 
decide together when it is time to move to a more advanced level, 
usually after the student has scored 80 percent or above at one level 
for three or fdur times. On the SRA Lab days, I also bring some 
exercises on word comprehension and association as well as word or 
phrase recognition and discrimination exercises. All of these are. 
timed exercises. \ . 
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Two days a week students work on the part of the program I call 
"Teaching Predictability." This is all the work with syntactical 
markers, paragraph analysis, and logical methods of organization. 
After this part of the program has been completed, the students spend 
two days a week doing individualized readings in their field of con- 
centration. Except for the one article they read each week outside , 
of class and report on, there is homework only two day§ a week, con- 
sisting of questions about organization of the essays they are reading, 
comprehension questions, exercises on structure vocabulary, phrase 
markers, guessing- words from context and the word class charts. ; 

EVALUATION , t 

The students' progress in reading rate and comprehension in the 
SRA Program is recorded on their individual progress charts. My 
experience with this program has been that all students move up at 
least two levels within six class sessions and some move up as many 
as four levels. For the materials in Harris' text there are both native 
speaker control group scores and foreign student scores with which 
the teacher can compare the students' performance. Some such 
evaluative procedures need to be worked out for the teacher-made 
-exercises for teaching predictability. Informal student evaluations of 
the materials have been encouraging. 

■ CONCLUSIONS J 

- ■ « 

There are many questions about teaching advanced .reading to 
ESL students that remain unanswered. FOr example, is there a trans- 
fer of reading ability from the student's native language to Enghsh? 
Informal questioning of very fast readers seems to indicate that there 
probablv is a correlation. 

Another question that needs researching is how foreign students 
can be taught cultural predictability. It is very difficult to .teach foreign 
students how to find a main- idea that is implied rather than stated. 
This is bec^ds'e 'writers assume so much about their audience. A 
whole body of cultural knowledge and attitudes is taken for granted. 
Is it possible to work out techniques for teaching some of these cultural 
assumptions? Helen Munch, a teacher at the English Language Center, 
' has worked out a test of cultural awareness for ESL students. Per- 
haps some of these same techniques and materials can be used for 
teaching as well as testing. It would'be interesting to work out prdb- 
lem solving exercises where the student is given a situation and asked 
to supply a solution that is in agreement with our cultural assumptions. 

There are very few reading materials designed specifically for 
TT-SL students that can be used to teach lexical, syntactic, and semantic 
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predictabiiity. 1 think it is a challenge for those of us who like to 
develop materials to take what is known , about reading for ESL stu- 
dents that is different from reading for native speakers and develop 
materials that are appropriate for those special needs. 
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Can An Adult Intermediate ESL student ' 
Understand Today's News? 

RUTH L. GATHCART \ ^ ■ „ ■ . 
Alemany Community CoUege Center, San- Frwicuco 

For many Amerix;ans the morning begins with a look at the morning 
paper. Foreign students or new immigrants are equally, if not more, 
in need of infprmation and general background concerning their second 
culture. Yet the newspaper is one of the last tools of communication 
■ to be tackled by foreigners. The. native speaker's casual attitude to- 
wards newspaper reading can be illustrated by the example of, an 
American man married to a" Japanese -woman who had been here only 
a few months. He said disgustedly as he brought his wife to our 
school, "I don't" know what's the matter with her; she can't even read 
the newspaper." Yet many or most ESL students say they have never 
read a front page. *'It's too bard," they complain. 

I imagine most ESL teachers are more enlightened than to expect 
daily neyfs reading from beginning ,students. Yet we may still be ex- 
peciing too much if we give out news articles as reading assignments 
in intermediate or advanced classes. Even teachers who "teach" news 
reading generally avoid teaching how to^^ad news and opt for teach- 
ing long lists of vocabulary words from one news article which has 
been brought to class. After the students have waded through sen- 
• tence after indecipherable sentence they may know all about the peo- 
ple who marched to the Capitol last Wednesday, but they will be little 
closer to finding out. what happens tomorrow. 

Students must be taught to decipher and analyze, in 'other words, 
how to use structure and style to infer meaning. In the course of 
teaching foreign students, I have used a "news unit" as\a set of lessons 
which branch out- to include several skills. This unit has been used 
with several groups, mainly for our school's level 500/600 students 
(score on EPT form G or H, over 20, corresponding to TOEFL ^core 
425-500) Most of ' these students are. at least high- school graduates. 
It has alSitf been used for adults who have been in this c9untry for 
many -years,, and who tiave developed a good oral fluency, but who 
need extensive r'emedtal work in reading, writing and grammar. If 
students are very deficient in vocabular:^, the lessons will be more^ 
effective if they are carefully selected for controlled vocabulary to 
allovvr students to concentrate on structure in/the first stages of learning. 
There are two basic fJarts of news writing which must be under- 
; stood in order to read the front page of the paper; headlines and news 
stories. The following presentation contains a section analyzing the 
^"^Tucture of each of the two parts and sets of lessons to familiarize- 
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students with each style or set of structures. I have used only the first 
sentence of articles to represent news stories. . - 

' . HEADLINES 
How* are they written? 

♦.. .To examine news headlines, 5 copies of a local paper (the San 
Francisco Chronicle, random copies from January and February^ 1975) 
were used. AH headlines found on page 1 of the papers were listed. 
Headlines found^on pages 2-5 of papers were listed separately 
in case there ,was"a difference in typ^ of headline between page one 
and succeeding pages. Headlines of randpni single copies of the Los 
Angeles Times and thh New York Times were compared to those from 
th6 San Francisco paper to see if a significant difference in style 
existed. Grammatical structures found in the Jieadlines were listed 
and catagorized as seen in Table 1. 





, TABLE 


1 








S.F, Chroii. 


L.A. Times 


N.y. Times 




page 1 


pages 2-5 


page 3 


page 1 


1. Noun phrases 
eg.: New CruU 
Winter Days 


35 


. 44- • 


' . .0 


0 


2. Simple presibnt 

eg. : TWA Sells 6 Jets 

Mx FBI Men Tell of Files. 


8 


29 


9 


7 


3. Pasairc Voice 

eg.: 9th Victim Found 
Commission Set Up 


6 


19 


0 


3' 


4. MisceUaneous 

(including infinitive 
future, pres. ^rog, 

, and combinations) 


4 


11 


6 


1 ' 


Total 


« 43 


93 


9 


11 



Since the. structures on the first and following pages of the Chronicle 
occurred in the same order of frequency, I have hereafter treated all 
the headlines as "one-group. Two things should be noted, however: 
1) this is a small sUmple, only intended to give an idek of tlie regu- 
larity of news writing structm*es, and 2) The occurrence of these 
structures ^n the New York and Los Angeles papers indicates that 
the lessons should be adapted to whatever local paper students are 
likely to read. 

Some steps to student ^^headline-consciousness raising" 

1. List the three main kinds of grammar with examples' (see ta- 
ble 1). Note how articles and auxiliaries have often been omitted as: 
9fh Victim Found (the Dth^Victim Is (was) Found.) 
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Note that almost all headlines are tenseless or in a narrative present 
tense, whether active or passive. 

2. Grive an exercise Usting headlines and have students mark the 
headline form as; type 1, 2, or 3, as listed in Table 1 (and in the stu- 
dents' example). . ' ^ ■ - 

^ examples : Truck driver dies 

High cost of living [ . 

3. ;Give reduced forms for headlines and have students expand them 
to make complete sentences. . . 

examjdes : Turks Killed in Ambush ^ 

4. Give a series of simple one-line "news stories" to which you have 
given structurally incorrect or ^emantically nonsensical headlines and 
have the students correct the Headlines. J;),.ojtA^ d^^^^^^fclt^ 

examples: Garage Crushed by Cars CaaA^ Cau^^^U<L 

A three story parking garage collapsed yesterday, 
crushing cars and spilling some autos into the street. 

Victim Kills 

Another victim of the slasher was'f ound yesterday about 
a half mile from. where he was killed a week ago. 

5. If. more practice is needed, give another series of one-line 
"stories" similar to those above and have students write their own 
headlines. Perhaps specify that they must use a certain form, e.g., 
passive voice or simple present tense. 

- NEWS STOEIES - . 

How are they written? 

It was found that the main verb of the first sentences of page one 
news stories occurred with the frequency tabulated in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 




"S.F.Chron. 


L.A. Times 


N.Y. Times- 


Simple Past .Tense 


26 


6 


. 6 


*' Passive Voice (past) 


8 


1 


1 


Present Perfect 


3 


0 


2 ■ 


• Future Possible (may go) 


2 


0 


0 


Past Continuous 


' 1 


0 


0 • 
0 


Future 


' . 1 


0 




Past PossibJ* (may have gone) 


1 


0 


0 



• One might think that comprehension of the structures of most of 
^^>^ese sentences should be easy for students since a large number of 
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the main verbs are in the simple past tense. However this structure 
is complicated by^the fafet that newswriters strive to include as many . 
important facts as passible in the first sentence^ answering such ques- 
' . tions as *^why'' /'where" **who" and **when". The Chronicle sen-, 
tence^ examined eont^ined an ^average of 28.04 words. These long 
sentences were written using the following structures. • • 

. 1. Modifying phrases , ^ 15 

1 * a. non-restrictive relative clauses ' / . 

examples: Smith, who arrived .yesterday, . . . 

b. appositives « • 

example: Smith, the new directdr, . ^ . * * . 

c. participials * 

exaniple: Swinging his fists, he came into ... 

2. Reported speech 

example: Smith was arrested, according to police ^ 

3. Complex prepositional phrases 

example : This news came with the cancellation of , . ' . 

4. A scattering of adverbial clauses of time and place, introduced 
hj when, where, etc. 

Some steps for learning news writing, styles and practicing 
some commonly misused writing structures 

1. Point out the frequency of p^st tense and passive voice in main 
verbs and that the present-tense is not used as it is in headlines. 
Point put what information writers try to include in the first sentence . 
of news articles and the, advantage of this for skim reading. 

^ ' 2. Give some first sentences of articles and have students pick out 
the basic sentences which comprise the complex sentence. 

example: A nationwide protest by service stattion _dealers began 
last night, thr.eatening the Bay Area ° with a complete 
lack of gasoline if all stations are closed. ^ 

. 3. Make up a fill-in exercise indicating what kind of information is 
. to'be supplied. a > ^ rr 4^ i / 

example: ,Jn>^ S.r: ""^^Luti^^ ^ CUxJ^^-^hU^ 

where j ' when ^ " \ who 

said that ^^^^Tii^^tJu will be given life imprisonment 
who 

Y-rJ^r^' ' for two of the murders he committed. 

tRlL < . 
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4. Point oitt that other dependent structures often complicate sen- 
tences. Give examples. 

5. Do a relative exercies using claubes with who, 
whichy that, etc.\ . > , ^ > ^ 

example : EdVMatthews, who . Z^unu XjOAA^ taM^^', 
spoke to the convention yesterday in L.A. 



6. Dd a wfitilQ'g^^ with participial forms., 
example: SnoWyfell in New York last night, * ing 

I He walked through the park, ^dLA>^^^%^U.p^ 

7. Do an exercise \o practice placing the speaker in final sentencls 

position. *^>t \ ' ^ ii ' \ 

example: (A/ -4*4k^Uc;t tftA^tC^Zirfja^^ to pohce.l 

8. Give a list of prejipsitional phrases and have students write sen-' 
^— — tences including them. \ ' | 

example :-JJ^eder^ ^ ^^^^^ 

in fav^ of the plan . 

• 9. As a'^lminaSon of ^iting practice, a series of situations, car- 
. toons or realistic pictures shWd be given to students andirhey should 
write both an appropriate imaginary headline and a one-sentence story. 
- - example : a bad storm, a\car accident, a sports event 

10. Finally, of course, students should be encouraged to read the 
paper and see if their comprehension has increased. 

It* would be very interesting to pre- and post-test students by hav- 
ing them, restate articles and headlines in their own words. T predict 
that there would be a much greater gain in understanding than would 
be found ilt the same amount of ^ time were spent reading articles and 
discussing vocabulary. ^ ^ 

In conclusion I would like to mention a few extensions to this Unit 
> ' which may be useful for development of other skills: 

1. Rfi'ad ambiguous headlines! such as "GOLDEN ' ARM," "BIj 
• ZARRE POLICE SEAECJI FM KILLER," "ONE STEP AHEAD 

OF BURGLARS," or "FORD'^r LITTLE .SLIP," and have students 
' speculate verWly as to what the sjtories contain. ^ | 

2. Read'aloii^d or tape and.play back some news stories for listening 
'gj^Qniprehension and have students ^ake a true/false-er short answer 
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comprehension quiz. Then have students either retell or write dowi]( 
important points in their own words. A variation might include usin^ 
Cloze x^rocedure, having students till in blanks as they hear the story 
read. ' 

5. Divide students into pairs. Have ^one of each pair interview 
the other about important or interesting happe|iings in his or her life, 
and write a news article on this event. Variation: Tape one of the 
interviews. Play the tape for all the stud.ents and have'them each write 
^ news article of the event. Compare the articles for accuracy. 

4. Give first sentence stories and teach paragraph development. 

I hope thi.s presentation will help teachers find a new approach to 
frustrating problem and help them develop new exercises which 
^yi]l make the task of language learning more interesting. I owe a 
^l^reat deal to my students who participated in these and similar lessons 
and made "honest comments and helpful suggestions. I am grateful, 
as well, to my colleagues who shared their expertise and teaching ex- 
periences with me a§ I developed these techniques. Hopefully, this 
[paper , will, inspire comments' :Jjid criticisms fro.m the reader which will 
aid in further experimentation an'd development', of thesfe ideas. 
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Measuring Intercaltiiral Acceptance ' /. , 

. , LAWRENCE F. BOUTON - 1 ' ■ 

University of IllinoU at Urbana-Champaign . 

One of the goals common- to bilingual programs across tile United 
' States is thi-development in the cliklren of a pride in themstelves and 
s. in their heritage. And one thing that each of those programfe must do 
each year, at least those financed tfij-ottgh state or federal filnds, is to 
evaluate the extent to which its pa rticu&r group of childrdi has suc- 
ceeded in reaehing that goal. Finding a%;ay of making that judgment 
with any accuracy is difficult enough when the children dome frpm 
/ ^ only a sinngle ethnic background. It is more' complicated the more 
^cultures the children in any particular program represent. But if the 
• goal itself is modified by extending it to include not only the proyision 
- that tbe children w-ill improve their self -concepts, but also that they 
■ will grow in their willingness to accept children from other cultures, 
the problem' of evaluation becomes more complex still. This extension 
is a natural one, however, and is particularly important in a program 
Avith a multicultural student body, where the students' learning to 
accept each other is .necessary to the effective conduct of the^ducation 
. program itself. The King School in ITrbana, Illinois, for example, has 
children from some 30 countries. The miiltilingual/multicultural pro- 
gram set up within that school has classrooms? in which 50 percent of 
the children come from within the United States and are native English 
speakers, and 50 percent are, from elsewhere and have other native 
languages. With such cultural diversity, any program is faced with an 
especially demanding challenge and a rich opportunity to see that each 
child .develops an ability to accept the other children as individuals 
regardless of their backgrounds. One way a program can' tell to what 
extent it has accomplished -tlds objective—to what extent its children 
have maintained a positive self-image while developing an acceptance 
of others— is the focal point of this paper. ■ ' . . 

One source of information that will help a program to answer this 
question during its self -evaluation is a parent survey. For example, if 
" parents were to indicate that the greatest benefit the program offered 
' their children was, in the words of^one King School parent from India, 
"learning about different countries from people who come from there, 
and gettfng to know different kinds of friends,'-' -one could £it least 
tentatively assume that there was some progress in this direction 
ing the year. Another source of evidence that will help, a program eval- 
.uate its efforts comes from anecdotes iolA by parents or^ teachers 
showing cfii^ren's growing pride in themselves, or their acceptance 
nf Qthers. I^or instance, if an Indian child early in the year is afraid 
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to eat. his/her lunch in front of other ehildreii becaiise it qontains native 
i Indian food, but overcomes this, fear as /the year goes on, and even 
offers a sample of his/her native food t{) the oth^r children, the pro- 
gram has definitely, made progrb^s insofar as thatj child is concerned. 
If there are fewer quarrels traceable Jto racial or ethnic differences, the 
program bias brought about inierqiilUiral RCGQpta^ce to that extent. 
But the judgment of the parents /is essentially a subjective measure, 
and. the anecdotal evidence is ^fragmentary, so that these two types 
of ' data have little value, unless they are supporlled by other , more 
objective data that has been morel systematically gathered. Our prob- 
lem, then> is to" find an effective \jay of collectiiig the additional 
evidence we need to depict the attitudes of the childWn toward them- 
• selves and toward those of their peers from cultures foreign to their 
.own. \ 

One measure that was applied, in ,the King School project in the 
attempt to reach a characterization of these attitudes \yas a sociogram. 
The device was used once in September arid once hi May in each 
.project classroom. The assjimption was that as the children in ^ each 
room came to know each otlier^better and grew in their acceptance of 
the cultural differences that .tiiey found among themselves, they would 
be less likely to limit theji* selection for the variousl items on the 
sociogram to chiljiren from their own cultural backgrounds. Items 
included in the device were such questions as, ''Who would you like to 
sit beside at lunch f oi( ''Who is ther-pretties^giri iii the class? 'V 
What wejfound was that there was very little change in the selection 
patterns used by the children from Septembei' to May. However, when 
results are rather nebulous, as were those attained through this 
sociograni, ouQ should fiiist. reconsider the\nstrument itself in terms 
of the precise objectives^ one is attenipting to achieve to see if the 
instrument is entirely relevant. In retrospect, one can see that the 
sociogram was nieasurinf^ the child's attitudes toward a small segment 
of the J children in the ^lassroc^YT^^^^ly those that the child would, 
label in the superlative jin terms of some characteristic. It did not 
.measure the child's attitudes toward rest of the children in any 
way: If there liad been| a significant increase in .the number of in- 
dividuals selected by cl,lildre.n from cultures other than their own,: 
that would have shown a^ definite breaking of the cultural barriers that 
initially existed witliiii the classroom. But the failure of such a trend 
to show up in our results merely meant th^t the reduction of those 
barriers- had not been quite so complete as that. What was needed 
was an instrument that Avould^ measure the attitudes of a child toward 
those of his pe.ers that he did not list on the sociogram. , 

Whatever the form this ijtistrument would take, it wouldl have to 

have three basic cha'racteristics. First, the vocabulary and the syn- 
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' tactic structure of the items would have to be relatively simple, so that 
§ children with limited English-speaking ability, as well as primary 
school age cliildren, could handle the language. Second, cultural im- 
plications of the various test items and potential answers must be as 
universal- as possible, to avoid hidden built-in biaser,. And third, the 
test format itself must be easily understood by the children taMng it. 
The device that the King School project' developed' to meet these re- 
quirements was based upon the concept of the semantic differential, as 
'.discussed by Charles Osgood and others in Semantic Differential Tech- 
nique {Snider- and Osgood 1972). ■■ ' 

One of the chief advantages of the semantija differential format is 
/ that the child can use it to give answers while overtly employing, very 
little syntactic structure at all. The body of the test consists of. a. set 
of scales connecting modifiers that are polar opposites, e.g., good^/bad, 
■ kind/mean, pretttj/iighj, right /wrong, and fiinmj/sad. Children are 
asked to evaluate a particular, concept in terms of those scales. For . 
example, if the concept Were ^rtro.s, and the child enjoyed tacos, he/she 
might fill in the scales to indicate that they were good, kind; pretty, 
right, and funmj. If he wants to say that they arc- pretty and funny, 
but not very pretty or funny i lie/she would mark those scales m the 
space second from the end. If the child does not think that tacos can 
be said to have either characteristic suggested by a particular pair of 
modifiers, the scale directly in the middle is marked. To take this type 
of test, it is necessary, of course, that the children, know and under- 
stand the various modifiers that are used, and that they be able to ■ 
react to the concept in whatever form it is presented. Lists of modi- 
fiers that were found to be frequently used by children at various ages 
a/e given by Francis J. DiVesta (1972). By using these lists, and 
checking Ihem as necessary with the. teachers of the children whose 
attitudes are to be measured, one can be fairly sure that the modifiers 
are general knowledge fimong the children. ' A,4 a practical matter, how- 
ever, especially since tliere will be children among those- to be testpd 
whose English is limited to varying degrees, it .is. usually wise to ask 
• the children before starting the test if they need to have any of the 
modifiers explained. It'is especially important that tlie children under- 
•stand. the pairs of modifiers to be opposites. We can see, then, that 
the semantic differential can meet the first requirement placed on our 
attitude' test": its syntax and vocabulary can be simple. 

. Consider n^w the second basic requirement we must demand of iiny 
device that we might want to use to measure the attitudes of children 
toward themselves and toward those wl# are culturally different, i.e., 
it must minimize' the effect on the child's response caifsed by a cultural 
bias within the testing device itself. "Does the semantic differential 
,' format permit us to meet thXs requirement as it did the first? The 
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answer -IS. that it does, Butm order to understand why,, we miist take 
a short digression into the nature of affective meaning, as described by 
Osgood and. his colleagues. \ 

. Oliver C. S. Tzeng (1974) has pointed out that ''it is crucial for the 
human animal as well as other higher organisms to use the innate emo- 
tional reaction system to distinguish among the signs of things as good 
or hadj strong ov iveah, and active or passive with respect to himself 
when confronted with any judgmental situation. Each of these pairs 
of modifiers represents one of the three most important factors that 
play a role in our arriving- at these judgments. These factors can be 
labelled Evaluation, Potency, and Activity, respectively, and around 
each factor one can group a large nuriil)er of other modifiers that will 
form sets with each of the three pairs just given. For example, along- 
side the pair good/had, we have already seen that we could list such' 
pairs as kind/ mean, pretty /tigly, right/wrong, and funny /sad as being 
from the same set. The judgment that these pairs all rhake in com- 
mon is an evaluative one; in effect, each of these pairs is saying very 
much the same thing in affective terms, i.e., each indicates the extent 
to which a concept can be described as good or had. If one says that a 
^ woman is pretty, he/she has made an evaluative judgment concerning 
the woman's looks; if one says that she is /ciwd, her way of dealing 
with people has been evaluated. If one says she is sleepy, on the other 
hand> one may not be evaluating her at all, but simply be describing a 
iact that has .no va]ue Judgment associated with it, in which case, 
sleepy does not belong to the same set. as good/had. Jn that instance, 
one would merely be classifying her as essentially passive, rather than 
aqtive, at that particular moment. ' * 

Affective meaning throughout the literate' world, then, is built 
to a large extent around the same factors : Evaluation, Potency, and 
Activity (Osgood 1972). Furthermore, though it is not true in every 
case, words in one language frequently belong to. the samei factor as 
do. their translational equivalents in other languages. To take an 
obvious example, good, hon (Fr), gut (Ger), hlioh (Pers), and him 
(Rom) are mutually translatable, and each, belongs to the set of 
modifiers dofining'^the Evaluative factor in its respective language.' 
If we want a i)articu]ar scale, to mpan the same thing affectively , for 
each of the children taking the attitude test, wliat we must do is to. 
find a matched pair of modifiers that belongs to the same factor in 
each of the languages native to those children. If we do this for each 
scale that we? use, we will have built an instrument that permits 
children from different cultures to make judgments within a frame- 
work of affective meaning that those children hold in common. As a 
result, there should be little difference between the responses of chil- 
dren from different backgrounds that is directly traceable to an in- 
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herent difference in the meaning of the scales themselves for the 
various, (fhildren. Furthermore, it should not make any. difference . 
whether children took the test in English or in another language, so 
long as their command of whatever language they did u^e was suffi- 
cient for them to recognize the pairs of modifiers as the opposites they 
were. It has been shown experimentally by Kumata.and Schramm 
(1956) that an individual tends to judge particular concepts in the 
same - way, regardless of which of the languages speken by him/her 
was employed in the construction tlie scales used. And so we see that 
by constructing w^hatever instrument is developed in the native lan- 
guages of those children whose English is too limited to permit them 
to take the test in English, it. should be possible to include all children 
in a particular bilingual project in the semantic differential approach 

, to the evaluation of the project's effectiveness, in dc /eloping a positive 
scif-doncept and intercultural acceptMce^in those children. 

Another characteristic of the- semantic differential approach to 
testing children's attitudes toward themselves and others that makes 
it useful with chilcivc^ f^'om different cultural backgrounds is the fact 
that the concept to be evaluated does not have to be expressed verbally. 
It can be^ given'a spokeii or written label,^f course, but it may also 
appear as an object, a picture, a color, a noise, or any other stimulus. 
Lambert (1960) has measured tlie^ attitudes- of Fiench and English 
speaking Canadians toward each other and toward .the British and 
European. French by using rokes reirKesenting thcj^e different groups 
as the concepts to be evaluated. The flexibility possible in the pre- 
sentation of the canceptK to be evaluated permits us to ask the children 
to react to stimuli that would be difficult to phrase in concise Engjish, 
and also permits the presentation of a single non-verbal concept to all 
the children regardless of tlie limitations there might be on the English 
of some of the children. Each child, in tliese cases, simply responds 

. in the language in which the ^5caies in front of him/her are written. . 
All of what has been said so far^ of course, would be of little interest 
to anyone trying to develop an attitude test of the sort we, are working 
tow^ard", if the semantic differential format were tpo difficult for young 
Children to understand and use. Most importantly, the children must 
i^rasp the significance of the scales themselves: they must see each of 
the positions as point on a semantic con,tinuum connecting the two polar 
modifiers. Taking a cue from reports of other sfudi^^s in which these 
scales were used apparently successfully with children as young as the 
second grade (Maltz 1963,'DiVesta 1972,^Lambert and 'Tucker .1972), 
the King School project tried- a simple, five-place scale on a self- 
concept test ea^ly in theHPall of 1963. Each of the positions along the 
scale was indicated by a blank: ' : > 
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It was found, -however, that the primary level children were unable to 
comprehend what it me^nt to check one blank on the scale instead of 
another. ■ . 

To overcome this obstacle, it was decided to quantify the spaces 
in terms of squares and circles : 



GOOD 




BAD 



Expressed in this graphic form, the scales could be interpreted by the 
children themselves. It was necessary only to draw their attention 
to the increase in. the number of geometric forms as one moved from 
the center of tJie scale toward the words at either end.' Even first- 
graders quickly recognized that the positions on the scale were relat ed 
to the intensity with which one thought one or the other modifier 
applied to the particular concept. In quantified terms, they saw that 
six squares or circles meafJt very good or very iarf; and the matched 
pair of forms in the middle of the scale mean equally good or had 
{(XT neither) . ' \ 

We have seen, then, that the semantic cliflferential approach can 
meet all three of the basic requirements that it must if it is to be useful 
\to us : it can be lexically and syntactically simple ; it can be couched in 
_terms of affective meaning that has been shown by Osgood to be 
universal; and its format can. be quantified so as to make it easily 
comprehended even by children of primary school age. But does it 
perform the function that we set out for it in the first place? Does it 
provide objective data that will aid a bilingual project in determining 
^hether it has developed in its children the positive 3elf-concept and 
intercultural acceptance that one of its most important goals? 

^s it was used at the King School project last spring, it seemed to. 
The purpose of the test was to determine how the self-concept aihd 
intercultural acceptance of the children in the project would measure 
up alongside those same characterisfics in children from other class- 
rooms and other schools. It was assumed that since all schools attempt 
to help children develop^ a pride in themselves, the King ^project 
-would have succeeded in this particular area if its own children re- 
garded themselves in a light that was as favorable as that in which 
the children from other schools viewed themseflves. 1Dn the other hand, 
the sizeable number of children and teaching assistants from different 
cultures, together with the deliberate attempt of the project to 
capitalize on their presence to develop a high degree df intercultural 
acceptance in the 'children, would lead, it was reasoned, to a more ready 
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acceptance of cultural differences on the part of the children in the 
project. The groups of non^project children came from two elementary- 
schools in Champaign, Illinois, in w^liicli none of the three factors just 
mentioned — the large number of foreign students, tlio foreign teaching 
assistants, and the focus on intercultural education — existed to any 
significant extent. In addition, we used those children in King Scljool 
itself who were not in the project as* part of the control. 

The test itself was. simple.^ There were six concepts, each evaluated 
by the children in terms of twelve different scales. Two of the con-' 
cepts, myself, and my best friend^ were expressed verbally; the latter 
was intendeid to get at what constitutecl the child's ideal, and the 
children w^re told that this / 'best friend'' need not be a real person.' 
The other \four concepts were represented by voices: one spoke 
Korean; one, English, with a heavy but intelligible Korean accent; 
one, Spanish; and one, 'general American English, though not in that' 
order. The first tvro vjoices belonged to* the same person, as did the 
second two. The directions to the children taking the test ttold them 
to try to imagine what the sj^eaker would be like and then to describe 
him in terms of the scales. It was hoped that the children from the 
King School project would react more favorably toward the two 
voices using a foreign language, as^toward the voice with the Korean 
accent,* since , these voices represented people frona cultures recog- 
nizeably different from those of most of the children taking the test. 
The native English-speaking voice was intended to be a control., 

In scoring the device, five points are awarded for each /'X'/ placed 
in the most positive position, i.e?, very good, very pretty, etc.; four 
points are given for the next positive position; three for the next, and 
so on, until the ''X'' placed in the least positive position would receive 
one point : ^ 

GOOD ^ - — - ^ ^ BAD 

5 4 3 2 1 

The scores of the different groups of children were averaged for each 
concept, and the groups compared. At King School last spring, two 
ctn^erent comparisons w^ere drawn : one in which each group was com- 
prised of the cliildreu from a particular school, with the children^ 
outside tiie projiect but enrolled in King School itself counting as a 
separate ''school''; and another, in which the American children 
within the project were compared with those project children from 
out$ide the United States. . 

Once .the results were tabulated, they seemed to indicate that the 
King project had been successful , in generating within its children 
the desired attitudes toAvard themselves and others,: their self-concepts 
were as high, and their intercultural acceptance higher, than those 
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TABLE 1 

Tabulation of Mean Scores by School and Concept 



School/i^oncept 



#1 r 
#2 

#3 - 

Kills Project 
Standard Der. 



Self 



3.9622 
3.8053 
4.1987 
4.1324 
0.5146 



Korean L English Spanish Korean ACC 



3.1936 
3.5896 
3.4672 
3.8809 
0.8068 



3.4335 
3.5716 
3.7064 
3.3423 
0.6962 



3.2821 
3.7007 
3.5924 
3.8763 
0.7514 



3.2492 
3.6026 
3.7327 
3.7666 
l}.7538 



Ideal 



4.4469 
4.3869. 
4.6918 
4.5479 
' 0.5018 



faur.d in the children of ariy of the other three schools, as Table 1 and 
the graph in Figure 1 indicate. / , * ;^ ^ 

These saitie ratings, however, are the basis of the graph in Figure 1 
in which two interesting questions are crystallized. Notice that the 
voice speaking English with a Korean accent was not rated signif- 
icantly differently by any of the groups. Also, the ratings oTf the voice 
speaking English without an^ accent werennexplicably low among the 
King project children. Why children from outside the project would 
readily accept a' voice speaking with a heavy Korean accent, but not 
the two voices actually, speaking foreign languages, we have not yet 

Figure 1. Scores of the Four Groups of Children oyer the Six Concepts. 
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Scores here and\on Table 1 are computed by assigning five points to the most 
fiivorable'' response>\f our to the' next most favorable, and so on down to one for the 
least favorable. All scores on the graphs are mean scores computed over all subjebts 
in a particular school^roup for. each concept. No mean fell below 3.000; hence the 
graph represents 'only ttie distance between 3.000 and 5.000. I 
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legend: V:^^ ^ ^ * 
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determined. Nor can we explain the low ratings given the native 
Er glish speaker at this time. Regarding this latter problem, one might 
suggest that the project children assigned less prestige^ to English thain 

. the other children did because of the considerable emphasis on lan- 
guages and cul'tr^res from outside the United States, and xhat this 
reduced prestige was responsible I'or the low ratings. But if that were 

^80, one would expect to find a complementary reduction in, the self- 
concept of th6 English-speaking children in the project, and this did 
not occur. The' American children witliin the project rated themselves 
as highly as, did Americans from the other school (Figure 1), or those 
children within the project from other countries (Figure 2). 

As this device for measuring attitudes of children toward them- 
selves and- others is revised, one would hope to be able, to find a way 
of gathering data that would help, explain the questions surrounding 
the enigmatic results associated with the Korean accent and with the 
native English speaker. Using other discoveries described by Tzeng 
(1974), it may be possible also to measure' the degree to which children 
have assimilated to the "type qf American culture represented by the 
spiiools on a fojniat similar to that described here. .But even without 
accomplishing these additional stops, we can say that w^ do seem to 
have a testing device which does discriminate between t^e attitudes 
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toward' the children frpni different cultures found in the King project 
children, and those found in the children from other schools. The 
project children were more favorably disposed toward the speakers of 
- th6 foreign languages. Giv<in this power to discriminate, the fact that 
no, differences ♦,are\indicafed between the self-ratings of the project 
children and those of the others can be taken as evidence that the gcfal 
of the King ^prdject to build, as positive a self-image in its children 
as that held by American school diildrSn in general was achieved 
last year. In both these areas, then, that of establishing pride in the 
students, and that of developing an acce')f)tance of the culturally differ- 
Ait, this device seems able to offer data that will be of considerable 
help to anyone charged witli evaluating the work of a biliiigual or a 
multilingual/multicultural project over any particular year. 
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